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D uring the preefedipg 'campaign in America* chj<p. 

the provinces gf Georgia and Carolina had xv * 
seemed to promise some support to the standard of 1? ^ 9 , 
government, from the. number .of loyal settlers on 4 
Pol. II. . A, 
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chap, the mpxs felnote plantations. 'But it was soon 
* v ~ found, that cp-aajuWs so distant and dispersed, 

, 7 7 9l " could effect no important diversion. Seven hun- 
dred of the unfortunate royalists',, assgmtyed on the 
extremities of Carolina,' Were cut'to pieces by the 
continental militia, and the rest who'had taken up 
arms, submitted, • through fear or compulsion, to 
-the authority of cQjjgress. Early in the spring, the 
American general Lincoln, arrived .in South Caro- 
lina to oppose our forces under Prevost. The Bri- 
tish troops, under Colonel- Campbell, had pene- 
'trated as far 3 s Augusta j yet the dangerous vi- 
cinity of the enemy in South Carolina determin- 
ed General Prevost to recal 'this party. Of Lin- 
coln’s army, a division to the number of 2000 were 
posted in a strong situation, at Briar creek; under 
the command of General Ashe, with a view tO' in- 
tercept this retredfc of' Colonel Campl&ll. The sa- 
gacity of Prevost antitipUted'this design,, and turn- 
ed it to the enemy’-s disadvantage. By a sudden, 
and stolen march? the Americans at Briar creek" 
Were surprized flf a most- unguarded states their 
baggage, •ammunition, and arms were seized by the 
victors, and between 3 and 400 killed or drowned 
in the pursuit. Thus the delusive hopes* of .the 
royalists were again rekindled. Until April, Ge- 
neral Lincoln kept his post, but -marched towards 
Augi!fc*a about thg beginning of May, leaving 1 500 
men to-guard<he swamps and passes of the riyer. 
On his departure, - , Prevost coAoeivf4 it practicable 
to» effecfcj-ar^iproa’d into* Georgiy The* enemy’s 
militia,* astonished to*see' our troops advancing over 
morasses which had beei\ deemed impracticable, 
made scartely the shey of resistance, but retired* 
on .all hands towards! Char-lestown. After Con- 
sultation with his officers, the British commander 
determined to continue the pursuit, and to attempt 
the siege of the capital of the province. When 
Lincoln perceived that this blow was intended, he 
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hastened to the relief of ChaHestorcn.^ By the li tt chav. 
of May, the British had crossed' Ashley river^ dnd , xv ‘ 

• took post near the city, which they^ummoned to X7 ' 79 , 
surrender ; hilt'the 'Strength- o'f the enemy’s works, • 
the disadvantageous nature of the country,^md tl\e‘ 
expected succour of Lincoln’s superior army, ’cofP 
vinced the British general of his -designs on Charles- 
town beinj>- impracticable, and KejUdiciously de- 
termined to decamp from a situation which might 
have left him in disaster,. Without the hope of re- 
treat. After the retreat of, Prevost' to the islands 
of S'. James and S'. John, *in the southern vicinity 
of Charlestown, an effort was made by Lincoln to 
drive the British from their position on the narrow 
inlet which connects the latten island with the 
main, land. Lincoln headed thf assault in person, 
with a body ofttfOOO ; the ‘strong’ posture .of the’ 

British^ enabled a force of S 06 men; uhder*Colonel 
Maitland, to", repel the hfsailants with great loss. 

season soon after suspended hostilities in this, 
quarter. 

•In the’norih, every hiotion of the war was de- 
sultory and indecisive. Washington, on his high 
and commanding posts above Verplanks apd Stoney . 

Point* kept cautiously from engaging, while Clin- Maj-, 
ton could only rayage the exposed .country, or 
make attempts upon detached fdrtrcs£es and maga- 
zines. In th/s predatory 'warfare, the. British ge- 
Mie»dl "detached Sir* George Collier, 'commander of 
the marines?, .alonft with Mjijor-gehflral Matthews,* 
to effect a descent oy' way of •the-'Cllestipeak'bn the- 
Virginian shores. Sir George,* after passing the. 
capgg of Virginia., proceeded* tip. the riwer Eliza- 
beth. The enemy retired from Port Nelson^ 
which guards the passage to the towrfs of Norfolk 
artd,Portsmputh, and left an ‘ample spoil of stores 
and provisions for the fleet and arrpy of the invad- 
ers, who carried destruction wherever they ap- * 
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proadtecL The loss, of the 'Americans was im- 
mense. Coilieri returned, after razing Fort Nel- 
son to the ground. 

Returning from thi§ qxpedition ; • th/ 5 same com- r 
mander effected a similar service in concert with 
General: Vaughan, ’bn the eastern side of the North 
River, within three .miles of Stoney point. The 
enemy retiring in. every direction, scarce .any shew 
of resistance was offered, except ’at the -fort ’of La 
‘Fayette, where the garrison were softie time of sur- 
rendering. The details of this campaign of deso- 
lation are numerous, but unimportant, ’Villages, 
fortified works, and even considerable' towns, fell a 


prey to the victors, but the position of Washington 
remained unassailable, till Clinton, seemingly tired 

• with such desultory proceedings, recalled his 
troops to head-quarters. At no .period ua's the 
steady sagacity of/th^ Aiperican general displayed 

* in more striking • similitude to the great Roman 
commander, whose name has been proverbially as- 

. sociated with tHc praise of his tactics. Like Faoius 


he beheld- his native country laid waste, *and like 
him waited immoveable, as the mountains on 


which he stood, till the strength of his antagonist 
should ejfpire by its own efforts, and the day of 
convenient retribution arrive. ’ But, though too 
wiss to hazard a general engagement, the Ameri- 
cansVere not entirely unactive. ‘ Stdftcy point, in 
the vicinity .of.- Washington’s lines, had fallen ipto 
our % hands, ’One of their’ besfr Americjn com- 
manders, wayne^wftK 1 ® choscti body, retook this 
■‘•fortress, with circumstances of memorable gallant- 
ry, making prisoners, of the garrison to the number 
of 500 men. The place was, indeed, speedily re- 
taken, for Washington’ would not risk a battle by 
disputing it ; and thp Americans were ^riven back 
irf a similar attempt which they made on Patjjus- 
hook, opposite *t6 the city or New-York* But 
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their victory of Stoiiey point Remained ajnjernorable chap. 
encouragement to tiie provincials, how mucfltheir . xv *. 
determined efforts could achieve sincft the storm- , 779> 
king of that place {ljtd been accomplished by the 
bayonet, a weappn which had: been usually regard- t 
cd as chiefly fatal to themselves. 

Once more. General Collier was called -frqja 
New-Tork to relieve the Small .garrison of Penob- 
scot, on tfife. eastern confines.of NewriEngland, which 
was at this period besieged. The batteries had 
been opened by the Americans on this fortress, 
and a ge^ral assault was hourly expected. After 
a calm nigfe^, however, tfie enemy were found to 
have embarked, and their ships were making off 
with all speed. It was the sight of Collier’s flight 
which hurried their departure. But their flight 
was unavailirtg. Of a numerous fleet which had*, 
come to the siege of an insignificant garrison, 2«(<' 
transports were taken by lljp .British, and" several 
frigates weVe either cuptured,* or destroyed by* 
dmnselvcs, to prevent their capture. y 

Our fleet in the West Indies w'a*s commanded by 
Admiral Byron, after S'/Lucia had surrendered to 
Admiral Barrington. The new commander left 
no means untried, to bring D’Estaing to a general 
engagement, but .nothing could induce the French- 
man to hazard "the conflict. He sometimes ventured 


out of Port-Royal, but constantly returned, op the 
appearance *of our fljg, .and subsequent circum- 
starites evinced the^propriety df Misconduct, when 
the season arrlvecjf jor the WestJhdia merehant- 
men to sail for* Englamfj.Tt .Jbecasae ^©’longer, 
possible for Byron to keep his fleet* entire in thi> 
West-India seas ; a cortvoy. f&jr the trade was m- 
dispensiblc, and' thus, in a manner more effec- 
tive than a victory could* have accamplished, were 
the wholg of our defenceless islands laid open to 
IJJEstaing’s invasion. S'. Vincents was instahtly 
• • * As 
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chap. ' attacked ; pnd, though the captors were but ' a 

xv * handful^ ^et the dread of the Caribbs, whom the 
"x'jf 9 .""" cruelties of eur( planters had made enemies more 
formidable than the French, and who joined the t 
French on thefr landing, obliged tj?e governor to 
ijurrendet without any resistance. Reinforced by 
another squadron from France, to the formidable 
strength of 26 sdiips of the line, and 10,000 land 
troops, D’Egt^ing. next proceeded to attack Grana- 
• da and the Grenades j iiid after some resistance in 
ike former island, reduced it to an- unconditional 
•surrender. Admiral Byron, however .weakened 
he found hfe, fleet after t^e detachment r wHich had 
gone as convoy to Europe, no sooner heard, on 
arriving off S'. Lucia, of the capture of S'. Vin- 
cents, than he sailed to meet D’Estaing, and, if 
^possible, recover tfye lost island. During his voy- 
age from S'. Lucia, hq .heard of Grenada being at- 
tacked, -and changed his plan of saving S'. 'Vin- 
cents, for the "sake. 6f prps^erving Grenada. 0 The 
. two hostile fleets at lagt met ; but, as the purpose- 
on one side only, was to come tp a pitched batne, 
nothing essential was effected. In the engagement, 
desultory as it was, some ships were disabled on 
both sides ; the loss on our side amounted to more 
than 500 Jtilled and wounded. Although «the 
French fought in such a manner ds to shun a deci- 
sive action, and though they retired first from the 
scenVof battle, yet they 'claimed a victory for hav- 
ing baffled our qttenapts to ‘save 4 Grenada. The 
Bridget commander having ‘neCe^aarily. changed his 
\tews v on lertrying the of thjidfland, and know- 
ing that fife oij?n land forces b’ore no proportion to 
iTije troops of Count jDillojj, who had taken it, gave 
up all idea*of its recovery, and sailed after his oWiT 
trapsports and disabled ships to S'. Christophers. 
The French returned to Creyada at night, having 
lost, in the late action* 'even by their owh estimd- 
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iron, an immense number of sailorj. D’Estaing chat. 
then directing his operations, to thfe* rfotthward, , xv ' 
proposed two important objects j the first was the im- 
reduction of Georgia, the second an attack upon 
New-York al^ng.with Washington. Arriving on 
the coast of Carolina, he cast anraor a? the motfth Sept. g. 
of the river Savannah, where- he was joined by^thc 
army under General Kncoln, aijcompanied by the 
light-hfose of Count Polaski.* . A^fcoon as the de- 
barkation of the French Voops was completed, the 
Count D’Estaing marched toward the city Op-Sa- 
vannah? and summoned General .Prevost, who had 
hurried from the upper country of Georgia to its re- 
lief, to surrender. General Prevost opportunely ob- 
fained twenty-four hours to consider of his answer j 
during which interval, he was joined by Colonel Mait- 
land, whose troops ptished on through incredible 
fatigues across a most difficult country to relieve? 
him. The safe arrival of such a succour, enabled 
hint to decline the ftwnmdne. The Trench and 
^Ymericaiis amounting, as was well known, lp 
>0,000 men, appeared to ^[ntiiipate a certain nri- 
umph over a force not' above one fourth of their 
number ; but their attack on the British lipes on 
the 9 th of October, convinced them how much dis- 
parity of strength could be counterbalanced by 
skill and intfepWity. The allies were repulsed in 
this action, with' the loss of {>37 F/fench troops, and 
264 Americans. The^esue of one battle deter- 
mined that of-{hesilge. •The ^rdhch and 7 Ameri- 
cana kepr.poss£Mon of their. \j»es only imul the 
artillery and ht*piy baggigejvefe j^ithdjfawn ; dhd, 
as soon as this \^as*accomplished, they re-emfeark- 
ed on board theV flee*. Tlje Americans retreated 
to South Carolina, and the Count D’Estaing’s fleet 
divided. Part of them* under the admiral, return. 

* Polaski, or Pulaski, a**Polisf', pne of the expatrioted conspirators 
officer in the American service, was whp attempted the life of Stanislaus. 


9 * 
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chap, jnig to Fyance^and the rest proceeding to the West' 

XY ‘ , Indies. .. ©uring .tins inexorable siege, the Ameri- 

177 J*: cans lost one of tfiair 'bravest associates, Count Po- 
laski, who died by a'mortal wound on the day of 
the assault j and^he Bjripdh lo£t Colonel Maitland, 
an ’officer nd less regretted, “who fell a.martyr to a 
disorder, contracted by the climate. 

france had begun the hostilities of the present 
year .by a successful expedition to the cdast of 
Africa. As the British garrisons in that quarter 
.were-incapable of offering any serious- resistance, 
the forts, settlements, factories, and property at 
Senegal, in th§ river Gambia, and other parts' of 
that coast, fell without trouble into the 'hands of 
the enemy in the month of February 1779. The 
French, on hearing of that success, abandoned the 
fort Goree, which they had- gained by the peace, 
-diid.transported their artillery for the; Security Of 
their acquisitions.in Senegal. Sir Edward Hughes, 
on his passage to'the EhstTg^es, seized and ga/ri- 
sqied the above island. But, as the summer ad- . 
vanred, it seemed 1 necessary to th^ French to at- 
tempt an impression on Britain, nearer home.»The 
first attempt was on the island of Jersey, against 
which they appeared, in the month of May, with a 
force of 5 or £000 men, conveyed in flat-bottomed 
boats, and attended by a considerable ' force of 
frigates. From ouch ap armament; something im- 
portant was expected ; but/thp whole affair proved 
only an ineffective- ffivewion, * aS the^few militia of., 
the islapd, along»whh the 7$"‘ ^fennent, obliged 
the mvadqrs, aftgr one cneoyntetii^e^elinquish the 
island, it was fqrpinfite, indeed, ihat the French 
had mot jnore serious intentions of following this 
'attempt by a greater and neared invasion ; for, al- * 
tjiough a plan had Jjeen concerted in the cahinet to 
prevent the union of the Franck and Spanish fleets, 
vet as it was impracticable to block up Brest, ‘owing ^ 
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to the lateness of our naval preparations, the sea chav. 
was left open, and the Fredch fleet wife audwed to xV ; 
combine with the Spaniards at Cadiz# Sailing from ' 17 ^ 1 
thence, they numbered nearly 70 line of .battle 
ships, with a e^ojfd of attendant frigates and fire- 
ships, and presenting a terrible ap^rance as they 
entered the' British channel, proceeded' ter the v$ry 
harbour of Plymouth, rlt was. a singular, and cer- Aug.-i^ 
tainly alia a fortunate event, that ou^ channel fleet • 
unddr Sir Charles Hardy* which was cruising at* 
that very period near the chops of the Channel, uid 
not encounter an enem^ at least by 22 ships of the 
line their superiors in nuAiber. A disorder which 
broke out on board of the united fleets, and the 
appVoach of the equinox, obliged them to abandon 
the British coasts, on which, it is wonderful to re- 
late, that they never attempted a descent. 

ft may beViyell conceived? that the public mind, 
at the sight of a hqstik flag flying triumphant 
arouhd our shores, wasVgitated to no common de- 
^•ee. Tlie executive power Jkppeared , although* 
late, to participate in the common apprehension T/f * 
invasion, and took measures during the. summer to 
put the country in some state of preparation An J « n « l6 - 
answer was also issued to the hostile manifesto of 
Spain, ‘refuting her allegations, and acquitting our- 
selves of her numerous charges. The one hundred 
complaints of his catholic majesty wfire not, indeed, 
easy to answer in detail;)* but, in reply to many 
prongs that wereail|ged, such ^rtf^inatiohs of the 
case6»we*0 giv«p£ps retorted, the .blame on mr ac- 
cusers. There'was little^K^bili^t, “indeed, (fiat 
our minority should have been disposed to se^ek 
causes of quarrel With « powfer whose accession to 
"The side of France was so much' to be dreaded, and 
the alleged unwillingness* of the dburt of London 
to abide by the arbitration . of Spain, had a very 
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. chap, ample excuse in the open partiality of that po’wer 

, xv ~ , to thefAtercsts of «jur enemies. ' 
x ,’, 9 . External appearances of danger were not the 
only alarming circumstances of this period. In 
Ireland, the ^ntest of Britain .Wijh her colonics 
had not been '"hitherto beheld with indifference. 
The emancipation of their commerce,' a right which 
the Irish Had of late demanded with impatience, 
appeared to '''depend for its fulfilment on the 
‘overthrow of those very principles in politick for 
which the ministers of the mother’ country had 
gone to war with America’ $ and hence, associating 
in their minds the cauSc of America ,with 'their 
own, no time seemed more auspicious to insist upon 
their liberties, than while other parts of the empire 
had risen in a similar opposition. The late grants 
pf the house of commons had not appeared satis- 
Tactory. Associations against the purchase and'use 
of British manufactures, already prevailed in $ome 

g rts of the counti-yj as a/jSust retaliation upofi the 
-itish merchants vand manufacturers, - for so ilJi-„ 
rally entreating parliament to rpject the Irish ap- 
plications. But meetings of another and more int* 
portant hature were embodied at the call of dan- 
ger. Military operations were renewed over the 
whole Irish* kingdom. Their numbers, ultimately, 
amounted, by the least computation,- to 40,000 or 
.30,000. They, decided themselves embodied for 
the ’ double purpose, of^' defending their country 
against foreigiT t^ieroioe, apdt thejr rights against 
domestic usurpajdpn. The* "crafiqa of ( immediate 
iriVasiop •wooJjjL have., wade it .dangerous to have 
clicked a spirit which had the defence of, Ireland 
fc fr its pbject in the §rst instance. Whatever was 
their secret 'sentiments, ministers thought proper tfT 
acquiesce in witat could' not be prevented, and 
supplied the greater pa*** of. the volunteers with 
arms. s ‘ v 
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1 In the train of the domestic occurrences, the dis- 
contents of the* lower clrdejrs in ScotlaAd, which 
prevailed during the summer of this year, deserve ' 
our notice, as connected with subsequent*£vents of 
more serious-importance.. In suctt a quarter, where 
submissive principles were alik^upheld by the' in- 
fluence of' a strong aristocracy, and 4)y ihe^ober 
morals of thepeoplejlt was. litfle expected that the 
fire qr ^edition should be kindled with fury. When 
a 'late law in favour of*the English Roman catho- 
lics had passed, some Scottish representative?, with 
becoming wishes fdf toler’ation, proposed, and 
wfcrG filming a bill fo< cxtcnding<he same advan- 
tages to the catholics of Scotland. The general 
assembly of the clergy in Scotland favoured this 
intention, though a small dissenting minority pro- 
tested against this' measure, as fraught with danger 
to the inffVests of protpstantism. At the head of 
tie tolerant party stood the venerable clergymen, 
lebbertson, Blair, 3wi *soW other names of the 
highest ’celebrity in literature and the Chrislian 
church. Their antagonists, ufho formed, as* may* 
be well imagined from their principles, the far in- 
ferior party of so enlightened a boefy 'as the Scot- 
tish clergy, were at the same time masters of much 
influence over the passions and prejudices of the 
lower ordcrtT 

The speeches and pamphlets gf these orators, on 
the proposed "bill- resetting the catholics, and of 
-laymen whcy jjtjt Inspired* wjjfc^Ssimilar hatred to 
popery, soonpprfcaa abroad spjh>a fermciit among 
the minds of 1 the mob^kg^ t^e-capital, .and sopie 
other* towns of Scotland, exhibited «Ungerou;\dis- 
turbances. The persons df the catholic^ wer'e in- 
sulted, and scarcely protected fro'fn destruction, 
and their houses and diapels w§fe in severahplaces 
burnt and demolished. The same popular fury 
affectfid the safety of tnoJe who w r ere supporters of 
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chap, toleration^ ,or <by insinuation, catholics at heart. 

xv *. Among the list of suspected papists, Dr. Robert- 
1 1779.” son was proscribed tjy the insurgents; and the 
person a fid house, of the histoijan pf the reforma- 
tion were oply inured ’•from desmifctiotr by the 
drawn swords'of tire military. Such wjere the first 
symptoms of ‘that insane spirit, * which jit no great 
distance of timp threatened* Convulsion over the 
whole island- « . — . , 

The speech from the throne, which opened the 
iiexf session of parliament, on, the ' 25 '“ of October, 
still breathed the spirit of war, and called ‘on the 
loyalty of the ifition to assist his majesty ]k. pursu- 
ing hostilities with America. The state of Ireland 
was recommended to the attention of the legisla- 
ture ; but on the subject of the last American and 
West-Indian campaign there was a total and strange 
silence. The attacks of Ihe opposition,- which at- 
tended the debase on the address, were commcnc/d 
with the liveliest cortfidenciff* and seemed to de- 
ncfilnce, rather than ^.investigate, the conduct of 
‘ministers. All the misfortunes of the past year 
were heaped vp as matter of accusation. Our losses 
in the West-Indies, our fruitless contest with 
America, the junction of our enemies fleets, and 
the invasion of Jersey, Which the .laxity of ouP 
tiaval preparations had permitted, werc’all imputed 
to the errors of the ruling dnd responsible powers. 
If Plymouth had, n6t betffi razed to the* ground, 
and our coasts mifii? thd sdrne -of' desolation, ft.*' 
wasjiot’ bccause^we were armedt tV oppose the 
enemy, but -because tfc^enemy *haci not availed 
lhejifselvcs &c their • advantages ; for the bbasted 
empire of Britain over* the otean was so strangely 
altered^ *that our very hereditary dominion, the 
Channel, and the ^mouths of our very harbours, 
had been in possession of t Rfande and Spain. All 
the exfence, and all the mighty resources of a na- 
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uon possessing Armaments, which, iihdfcir a proper c haV 
administration, would have 'carried terror to the 
ends of the earth, came but to this, that our fleets 1779. 
could n^therjjfccfuTk our own clasts froih insult, 
nor ensure, our trading* ships jjftm delays in har- 
bour, arid/ capture when .they put sea, nor 
transport our troops sufficient time to give Effec- 
tive aid, and to feed our wars in the colonies. The 
Aerturfied state of Irdand was ascribed, by the 
same speakers, to the system of measures hithertq 
pursued in that kingdom, -to the influence of a 

S pt majority, maintained in w thpir houses "of 
m^iit, and to the long delay of concessions j 
1, if they ever came, would appear to come 
with the bad grace of a most illiberal reluctance. 

The house of lords was the first scene of parti- Dec. *, 
cular didbussions on the' subject of Irish affairs. . 
A motion of censure being moveyi by the earl of 
Shelburne, on the^rdcefe<ljngs' , of *his majesty’s i 
ministers, with respect to tt&t country, a serias of 
direct and specific charges were alleged against^ 
them. They were -charged with having brfiken 
the royal faith and compact, by robbing the Irish 
of that immense military force, which the country 
supported at an expence exceeding her ability ; 
of having resisted a claim for a free trade, coming 
from every quarter and every party, and every de- 
scription of men, in that kingdom ; and of having 
■allowed, bwthe naked «tate j^toh'ich it fvas left at 
a 4>eripd\of .Mptjcfea invasim^phe whole^ country 
to rise in arms,. and jjjws^demand, .at •the’pomt of 
the sword, what ‘ought ttHiave ‘iStee^ willingly and 
peaceably granted. ( | 

As the affairs of Ireland carried'euch* threats in 
their aspect, it was atnlhgm (glared in tl\e house 
of commons, ' that the period of her relief was ai 
hand*. Three propositions were laid down by tlv* . 
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chap, minister,, ‘ahtf the hoqse agreed to them without 
v ‘* . hesitation.-—!, 'JTo repeal those laws which prohi- 
i 779 bited the.exportation of Irish manufactures, made 
of or mfxed with/wool fcqm, Ireland* to .any part 
of Europe. * 2, Tte allow the exportation and im- 
portation of. foreign glass from, and info Ireland. 
And, 3, that ‘^•elaila should \be suffered to carry 
. on a trade to and from the British colonies ijj Ame- 
rica and the West Indies. "Two bills were accord^ 
ingly founded on the two first propositions, which 
were immediately passed, arid received the royal 
assent. The. third, being iftore complex in its .na- 
ture, was suffered to lie over during the holiday 51 ! 
in its present state of an open proposition. 

The unaccounted expenditure of public money, 
during this war, had been a' subject of frequent 
aninjgdversion. While rte\v expences were lisinjy 
. in endless prospect t and the costs, without the prn{- 
7 - . fits of the contests, war becoming every day more 
apparent, the duke ol <tichmond moved to address 
jhe throne for a redaction of the civil list, as some 
alleviation of the national burdens. Lord Shel- 
burne, displaying the enormous increase of the 
army extraordinaries, resumed the same subject in 
the lords, and •concluded his strictures by dcclar-* 
ing his belief that enormous sums, foi r *~which mi- 
nisters were unabte. to account, went to the sup- 
port of iniquitous influence and corruption. The 
lords of a’dminisii^B^j made jjra»t replies to- 5 
these unions, trusting to the nhmWs .’of. their 
mute® supports, wfios^,i?rC$jry lay in their votes. 
For* atteinptinjfmis inquiry, however, the duke of 
KicKmond and Lord Shelburne received the thanks 
of the city of Lhndon^ j. 

The subject of dWmofltfcaPrefbrm was renewed 
with advantage in the house of commons, by the 
< loqueni powers of Burke! To prepare the way 
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for his intended b)ll 3 on that subject, t he tlrew the chap. 
outline, and explained the objects, of his general v * * * * * * * * * xv - 
plan. Those objects went to a removal of ^11 pub- _ 
lie offices that c oul d Tse fairly pronounced U&eless, 
but of whfch tfieremov&l ‘would Jnt disturb even 
the present arrangements of ^ministers, still fess 
embarrass arty future administration. /Nothing, lie 
promised, should be invaded,’ which was held by a 
private ‘individual, under* legal tenure. No sub- 
stantial office, should be stripped of its accustomed 
functions. An ample fund should be left for re? 
warding ’ solid services, «and perhaps .more than' 
wy^trictfy requisite for the dignity of government 
shield still remain invested in the crown. Mr. 

Fox, in this debate, took a leading share in sup- 
port of the.motion.’ He declared, however, in co- 
inddtnce with the opinion, of a member who had 
latay spoken," that he believed there was not vTr- 
tue'enough within thj^e ’walls fo^acctmiplish so 
much wholesome reformation^ but the virtue of 
'necessity, he said, would at 13*® animate the people, 

^nd, through them, it .would likewise animate arfd 
correct that house. The virtue of nec^teity, sure 

v The heads of these bills were, ter; and for the commodious ad* 

i, A bill for the better regulation ministration ol justice within the 

ol his majesty's civTTcstabhshment, same ; as also for abolishing cer- 

and of certain public offices; for tain offices n»w appertaining there* 

the limitation of pensions, and the to, Sndfot Quieting dormant clam* 1 *, 

suppression of useless and expensive ascertaining yyi securing tenant 

plffics: and for applying the money " Sights j^pjlfor the <alc*of forese 
{saved from thence ftiflmic and otl^Ffcfwn lands in the said 

set vie*: — 2, AV>ill dir the sale of principally, tnd for applying the 

the forest, and othefferown lands, **|Uttduce to public service ---4? A 
rents, and hereditaments, with cer^ biTr^for unirfri^yto the crown thfe 
tain exceptions, .and for applying duchy and county^felatine of Lip- 
the proceeds to public service ; a^d castjr, and for the suppression of 
. for securing, ascertaining, and satis- unnecessary offices, and the sale ot 
fying tenant rights and common, as^jfcrowMands. in the said principal! - 
well as other rights: — 3, A bil* Ajfli for uniting th«%duihy 

for the more pcrfectly#uniting to of Cornwall to the crown, with 
the crown the principality of «tValcs the same clay :cj. 

(pi the county palatine of Ches* • 
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chap, in its principle, and irresistible ia its progress, was 
^ . an effectual reformer. 

"Tjgo. Of the putJlic opinion that attended those de- 
bates in parliament, a strong^ttsgmony was given 
Uy the county Meetings,' petitions; and associations, 
in favour^ of refor^n. The great and populous 
county of" ¥,ork,led^he way m addressing parlia- 
ment, and drew up a representation which served, 
in some measure, as the ground- work of olhes .pe- 
titions from a number of counties and towns . ' It 
stated, as public grievances which demanded rc- 
•dross, the growth of our public debt; the enormous 
amount of existing debts", as well as the fea»', of 
more ; the melancholy prospect of our declining 
resources ; and the prodigal distribution of public 
money in pensions and sinecures, w high gave un- 
constitutional influence /o the crown. •,* • . 

jmuaiy. 'The county of Middlesex next stood forth, and 
other county petitions 1 followed in pretty close suc- 
cession. 5 Jj 

x-tb. 8 ; The petition of ute county of York was intro-’ 
dticcd into the house of commons by Sir Georgq 
Saville, vrkb called upon the minister to declare, 
with the open dignity of a man, whether he meant 
to countenance or discourage the petitions ' Jlis 
lordship had hitherto observed a timid and sullen 
taciturnity on subjects of economical reform. The 
minister, apparently hurt at Sir George Saville’s 
questidn, said tk^the e p£tidpnesho.ukl have his cop- 
sent to lie on tflet&ble,.; buv*in* huvjng it to UkT" 
attention *of . members^ie must bug leave to be 
understood Ss'dfferiri^ no disrespect to tl\p paper 
before theliouse, if he should enter on a subject 
more immediately urgent, viz; the question of ways- 
and jneans. ' v -.. 

* Viz. Chester, Herts, Sussex, ccstcf# Wilts, Dorset. Devon, Nor- 
Huntingdon, Suriey, Cumberland, folk, Berks, Bucks, Nottingham, 
Bedford, Essex, Somerset,* Glou- &c. *■ 
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The day at lerii 
Was to introduce! 


The principle* of ins ip tended 
affirmed to t£ safocwholepofoe, 
not be affected.' by interest or 


arrived, tm,«hich*dte‘ fbover c«4». 
promised pmtt Ofiuforination. **• 


Mr. Bprke 
ichas could Feb. n. 
t, He first' 
wte-jurisdic* 
to' adminis- 


not be affected.’ ny interest or mptSe. ’He first 
prcposedthe abolition of such eimensivfe •jurisdio 
tions as tended rather to corrupt tfiftti to' adminis- 
ter jusacft. Commencing his reform with some of 
those Turinecessary jurisdictions which are attached 
to the sovereignty itself, he observed , of the Eng- 
lish monarph, that he was not, as was commonly 
supposed, the head of a single and solid- monarchy, 
not the chief actor on the theatre Of public affairs, 
whose office was one and distinct ; but like die 
king among strolling players, yho had frequently 
subordinate ports -to perform. He was long of 
Englapd, prinoi of Wales, eSrl of Lancas te r, and* 
County palatine of Lancaster, 3s well duke of 
Lancaster and duke of\k>mw»U. Wall those 


p^tty principalities the usdless faring of monarchy 
were to be supported at a high charge to die na*. 
tion; and nothmgbut th? dependence of pominees 
to those useless offices was reaped in return* Those 
five principalities he proposed to bp swallowed up 
in the ordinary iunsdictfott of the croton. His 
next object of fefarm'Was the disposal of bU pub- 
lic estates, selling all fateit ifad*, had thereby im- 
proving agriculture and increaah ig jK^ alatbn. . IBs 
Jttpposal respectingthe^^ril ttnUgfit pulldown 
the enoetacma charge* and < qf8 ^wn eftta, the offr, 
spring of Gothic Wnaets£\dd&h- bad ‘bcen-pre* 
served to htsr ages by thp faveterhey affcabik Of, 
this nature were the officer ytUfemmar,' cofferer 
of the household the maj&r of thy Household, 
and dip whole board of-gseeh dfih. Without 
abolishing die Of officers at* 

jeqjtent Oft* the $WQiCm r tf * he wished To 
see die * keepemof dieh£^#*&?Si stag-hounds, 

Voit xi* < B 
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chap. fox-hounds,‘ or harriers, abolished,* since it was un> 
xv - seemly in noblemen to be keepers of dogs, even 

Y^oT' though they were the king’s dpgs. After enumerat- 
ing a few othejoffices,. which appeared to him useless 
appendages and expenccs, Mr. Burke proposed the 
establishment of an' order in payments, which should 
prevent unjust precedence or unequal receipts. He 
proposed farther the certainty of establishment, 
’ and the dissolution of' all subordinate treasuries. 
These proposals, couched in five bills, were pre- 
. sented to- the house, and 'took up a large portion 
of this tedioAis session. ■ While the grpat plan of 
economy was yet depending, several auxiliary pro- 
positions were made in both houses. Early in the 
same month, a very full meeting of the lords as- 
sembled, on the day appointed for the earl of Shel- 
burne’s motion for examining the. ‘expenditure of 
public money, espepiajly in pensions and contracts, 
and to propose a'lnethod^Jf economy, by means of 
‘ a commission of ’accounts, founded upon succps- 
.s'ive precedents in English history since the revolu- 
tion. lords in administration opposed this 

motion, chiefly on two grounds, — First, The in- 
formality, and even the incompetcncy, of one house 
of parliament to come to any resolution wliich' wcnt 
eventually to bind and conclude thfc proceedings of 
the other ; ahd, secondly, because the institution of 
such a commission of accounts, ‘though it had ex- 
isted in the da^of* Will^yh and Anne, was* yet, 
.unprecedented dnee the accession of the house of 
Hanoverj,'as.it ha<Mieen found' a nugatory, and 
. even vexiffious, institution. The debate* ended in 
a rejection of the motion* but exhibited a strength 
of numbers jn the opposition wliich announced a 
visible declined the powers and influence of mir 
nistry. , ^ 

tvfcruarjr. "In a few days after the disclosure of Mr, Burge’s 
scheme of reform,' ‘Colonel Barr<S gave notice w 
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ills intention to move for a committee of accounts, 
as a supplement to that larger plan. $uch a com- 
mittee, he said, woul^most easily correct the*gvils 17 s 0 . 
arising from the present mpefe-of voting great sums 
of the public money without estimate, and be at--' 
tended with other advantages. An unexpected as* 
sent was immediately given" by the hiinister to this 
proposal. . 

Mr." Burke’s establishment bill having been read Marcus, 
a first and a second time without opposition, the 
order of tfje day for the house going into a com- . * 
mittce "upon it was called for on the 8 t<k -of March. 

At this period one of the minister’s associates, who, 
far outstripped any of his party in resistance to 
the scheme of reform, boldly denied the compe- 
tency of the- house to discuss any measures of 
change upon the civil list ; alYevenue which he at- • 
firmed to be as much the private property of the 
Jang as the estate of ad^ landholder 'in Lngland 
w^s the property of that owner. . Opposition seem- 
ed glad to avail themselves of this Hint of Mr. Kig- , 
byt and insisted that the Question of right should 
precede the order of the day. The friends* of ad- 
ministration endeavoured to soften and explain away 
the apparent sense of the declaration, bdt evinced 
no inclination tc5 bring the question of right to a 
parliamentary issue. On the questkfti being put, 
the order of the ‘day was voted by a majority, 

.rtajsftg whom was "the* ministerial find loyal Mr. 

Rigby.# The establishment bill being thus brought ^ 
before the committee, a deQ&t« took , place" on its 
first clause, for abolishing the office of third se- 
cretary of state. That claused was rejected by a 
majority still far from considerable, on the mini- 
sterial side. ' ^ 

On a subsequent' day, the ( next clause under- Marcfc 1 \ 
wept discussion, viz. the proposal for the abolition 
of tho borrd of trade, when thd framers of the 

B 2 
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OHAr. bill Actually carried their point, by a majority of 
u xv ’ . eight. This was not all their triumph ; they had 
1780. the felicity of| witnessing a dispute between the mi- 
nister and the speaker,- during the debate, jn which 
the former was taxed with the exertion of influence 
fii his mini i.erial capacity, which gavqoccasion to the 
severest invective. T he next 'clause of Mr. Burke’s 
bill that was submitted je the committee,- was that 
fojr abolishing the offices of treasurer of the cham- 
ber, and others. At this point the fortune of op- 
position again ebbed, tljc first clause of, the bill be- 
ing lost 6n'*a division, and the succeeding questions 
rejected. 

The last debate of the house before the spring 
recess, was introduced by the report of the com- 
mittee of ways and means; of which the opposition 
“attempted to defer t/ie consideration till thp peti- 
tions ofchb.pcople.on subjects of financial reforma- 
tion should be hoard and' considered, but without 
success. . • , 

Aprj 6.* * On the resumption of business, after the recess, 
the subject of the county and city petitions Was 
again vigorously pressed. The 6 * of April Was 
signalized by a motion of Mr. Dunning, .on which 
the decision. of the commons forms a memorable 
epoch in the history of parties.' On that day 
Mr. Dunning, after reviewing the great reforming 
scheme, whjjch had been hitherto discussed only in 
parts ; afterrfcounting^&p effbrts of so gn^ua 
• portion of the*nationJn behalf that cause, and 
the •fruiflgps delivery ©f petitions from more than 
. IGt^OOO electors,, attributed its lailureto the un- 
d«l influence of Ae crdWh. He then moved for 
\ l^solution^of the house ? That the influence of 
die crown has increased, is , increasing, and ought 
to be diminished. .The Idrd advocate of Scotland 
(*Mr. Dundas), cither from a wish to strength^ 
the proposition into such harshness as Should occa- 
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sion its rejection, or from some Qther uftacccftuitable ca$p. 
motive, proposed prefixing, as an amendment to the ^ V- 
motion, the words * ifjs now necessary to declare' In 
this amended state it parsed by a majority of 18 ; 
and the minister, for the second time in this ses- 
sion, found himself in a minority. Pursuing his 
success still farther, Mr. Dunning advanced, as his 
second proposition, * that the house should re- 
. sojve to examine and correct abuses in the expen-' 
diture of the civil list, as well as in every other 
branch of the public revenue. This was also tri- ■ 
umphantly carried. , A third resolution- was car- 
ried in the same spirit, which originated with Mr. 

Thomas Pitt, a front rank opponent of the mink - 
try, ( that the house should attend the petitions, 
and redress the grievances, laid before them/ Mr. 

Fox-. pushetf .-the victory fibme, by moving, that 
the resolutions should be # immediately^ reported.. 

This was done ; and \^c ’dismay of ’the ministers 
•\jas only equalled by the emulation of their op- • 
ponents. * 

* But the moment after victory is sometimes as 
important for ultimate success as that bfcfore il. 

The ministry, though stunned, were not irretriev- 
ably fallen. An unusual recess was occasioned at 
this time by the speaker’s illness $ and, during that 
period, it may be guessed what efforts had been 
used by ministers to .rally their broken raiiks, 
md bring back deserftr^ to* thefr*.standard, when 
the career, of opposition was stopped at the pest 
debate, by a majority onytheir • side of SI. votes.. 

This debate had arisen from a motion of Mr. Dun- 
ning, that the house should Address his majesty ,‘ 
requesting that neither dissolution nor prorogation 
of parliament should take place u»'liil the objects 
of the petitions should be answered. On the deci- 
ejpn of tKis motion, by a majority of the very mem- 
bers -who had voted the ever-memorable resolution 

B 3 
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chap, of the 6 ,h ,*Mr. Fox rose, with indignation, to ex- 
. XVs . pose the outrage on consistency, and the breach 
v»c\ of solemn engagement, they had committed On 
the 6 a it had iJeen voted, that' the influence of the 
crown was increasing ; and nowj by a vote scarce 
tw-o week? after, the influence of the' crown, in 
repelling the wisheg of -the nation, 'is aided and 
confirmed by those who had pledged themselves to 
♦the cause of reformation'’ by a sacred and -deliberate 
declaration. It was base, it was unmanly, it was 

• treacherous. ‘ Lord North, as if to insult with 
- ironical comfort the broken hopes of the petition- 
ers, replied to the invective of opposition, that the 
petitions, and resolutions founded on them, were 
still open to consideration ; but this defeat did in 
fact terminate the discussion. A motion by Ser- 

Mayij. jeant Adair, for withholding farther supplies till 
the grievances of the people should "be redrtfesed, 
was negatived' withoift dividing; and, when Dunning 

• moved to receive the report of the committee, on 
the 10'* of April, the question for the chairman's 
quitting the chair was carried by a majority of 43. 

White those extraordinary turns of fortune at- 
tended the contest of parties in parliament, and 
agitated, in proportion to their consequence,' the ge- 
neral mind of the nation, an affair to-which too little 
notice was pak^ in its, origin, overwhelmed for a mo- 
ment even party-spirit itself m the general danger 
of the country ...The repeal <of an act of King WiL 
lianj, for preventing the gfctwth,.of popery, hati 
. operated upon the lower and fanatical class of so- 
ciety in a ’manner suitable to the grossness of their 
’religious and political prejudices. The alarm at the 
supppsed growth bf popery, which at first shewed 
itself in riots Slid insolent manifestoes among socie- 
ties of low fanatics, and a fi;w bf the least respect- 
able of the Scottish clergy, overspread, *in a sboit 
time, the whole* rabble of ,the two kingdoms^” 
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Eighty-five corresponding Societies, instituted on 
the plan of the Edinburgh prolestant association, , 
had a leader and representative in the house of 
commons itself. In ''the person ofta wild ’insane 
branch of £ noble Scottish ’family, the well-known 
Lord George Gordon. His speeches in parliament 
had attracted -an audience, from their exfrem’e sin- 
gularity, and their intemperance was pardoned, 
from the supposed good intentions of the speaker* 
although the -sanity of his judgment was always 
suspected. Having presided for some time over 
the whole anticatholic associations ‘formed through-.' 
out both kingdoms, this' eccentric nobleman was 
in the habit of introducing -his favourite scheme of 
resisting the growth of popery in a manner which 
sometimes amused the- house of commons, but 
more frequently teazed and interrupted them in 
the midst of ‘serious busin&s. With all the promp- 
titude, the assurance, wid the temerity, *of a fran- 
tic head, he had more than qnce concluded his, 
harangues on the protestant associations, by declar- 
ing that he could bring at any time from Scot- 
land 120, (XX) men to support his petitions .by force, 
if a peaceable assent should be denied. 

JThc object of the associations was tq obtain the 
repeal of an act lately passed, relieving his majes- 
ty’s subjects of the catholic persuasion ffqjn cer- 
tain penalties and disabilities' impdsed on them in 
thell"* and 1$® years of.^iHiam III. To give 
tlie petition on this subject better* effect, the asso- 
ciators resolved* to attend^with ’all their jiuntbew, 
on the day of presenting it. Their president gavfi 
notice, by the public prints, that, on the day ap- 
pointed for his moving *the repeal, the.whole body 
should assemble in S £ . Georges fields, to accom- 
pany their petitions, to parliament. To preVcnt 
nqistake/ all supporters of the cause were to iqount 


CHAP, 

xv. 

-nr— » 
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chap, a blue ctockade on their hats, as the insignia of the 
XV '~ , protestant association. 

*i 7 g a On the da^ appointed, this band of fanatics, af- 

Friday, ter dividing their vast concdurse at the place of 
June i. rendezvous, proceeded' tdwards Westminster hall 
fry different, routes, in four separate bodies. Having 
blocked up all the ayenues to both houses of par- 
liament, they began the exercise of their new au- 
thority by compelling all the members whom they 
met on their way to parliament to assume the blue 
ribbon, or compelled them to promise an abroga- 
tion of th<? act in favour- of papists. Many mem- 
bers with difficulty escaped out of their hands ; all 
whom they met were insulted, and several were 
severely hurt . 3 Surrounded, or rather besieged, 
in this disgraceful manner (for the mob twice at- 
tempted to break into both houses, apd were tyace 
repulsed by the spirit' of the door-keepers 6 ‘and 
other officers), the houses of lords and commons 
.assembled. Lord j&eorge Gordon, who, after ac- 
companying the rabble, proceeded to take his seat in 
the house, went several times to the top of thegallcry 
stairs, where he harangued the people on the sub- 
ject of their petition, and recounted the names of 
those members who were most averse to his mo- 
tion of repeal. Among these he particularly dis- 


* Along the member* most characteristic spirit, fin ding his p«- 
grossly abused or insulted were, sage beset, 'made his way with a 
the archbishop of York, the lord- diawp swoid. The rabble, over- 
president of the coujnciJ, lord awec[ by bis 9 resolute appearance* 
Mansfield, Lord Stonpont,tht duke made fti avenue, and Jet him pais* 
of Northumberland, LoVd Boston*. 6 Op thi? occasion the courage 
the bishop of LifthfieM, the Lords* of a young clergyman, who acted 
Hillsborough, Townsend, Wil- w assistant chaplain of* the house 
loughby de Broke, Ashbumham, of commons, was particularly flie- 
s', John, and Dudley, the btthop sftorable. He rebuked the rioters 
of Lincoln. Of the members of With great energy, and told their 
the house of comm this, Mr. Stra- psetident,Lord George Gordon, to 
Sun add W elborc Ellis, Lord North, his face, that he was answerable 
Lord Germaine, Lord Trenehaxn, for all the bloodshed that would 
nnd wune, others. Mr. Burke, with ensue* * 
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tinguished Mr. Burke, the fuembefl*' fotf .Bristol, chap. 
He added, that his majesty would certainly, op per- , * xv * 
caving such numbers assembled £or redress, send 
private orders to fus minsters to grant it. The 
spirit of the house, though perhaps too tardy in 
passing resolutions fpr using the military force to 
the preservation of their own dignity, or in voting 
the commitment of their incendiary member. Lord 
George, to the Tower, tfas sufficiently displayed in 
rejecting the anticatholic motion, which had only 
for its supporters Alderman Bull, Sir James Louy 
ther, arid four other mfcn of insignificant reputa- 
tion. General Conway, and several other mem- 
bers, expostulated with the mischievous mover on 
the probable consequences of his conduct ; and 
Colonel Gordon, a near relation of his lordship’s, 
afccosted him in these words,—* Lord George, if 
yon intend to bring any of your rascally adherents 
into this house, whedthe* first man enters, I will 
plunge my sword, not into his body, but into yours/ 

‘Lord George, like other insane persons when bo^d- 
Jy rebuked, had not courage to resist the threat. 

Soon after this, a party of horse and foht arrived 
for the protection of the houses. Luckily for the 
prevention of bloodshetlon that day, the enjtrcatics 
of Justice Addington, who headed the detachment, 
prevailed on the mob to disperse,* and clear the 
avenues ; and -the house having risen, the guards 
were ordered home.* • • 

Byt, (hough order Was restqrpdjn this quarter 
of the town, die. riot did not generalfy subside. 

The mob paraded in different directions from Pa- 
lace-yard, and demolished sf>me Roman catholic 
chapels before die military had' rime t«t arrive. 

The tumult nearly subsided on’the day -follow- 
ing } but, on Sunday the of June, in the after- 
noon, the rioters assembled in large bodies; and 
‘attacked the chapels and dwelling-houses of the ca* 
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chap, t holies, .hJ and about Moorfields. On Monday 
xv/ they collected again. * Some of them paraded, with 

7X" the relies of the havock which had been made in 
Moorfields, as fa£ as Lord* Georg'S Gordon’s house. 
Others went* in different’ directions, ’to burn and 
plunder the houses of obnoxious individ uals ; among 
others, the house -of the excellent Sir George Sa- 
ville, who had framed the bill of catholic tolera- 
tion, was attacked and destroyed. At an early pe- 
.riod of these outrages, the protestant association 
<Jisclaimed, in a‘ solemn manner, any knowledge 
ol* approbation.of the rioters, and advised all faith- 
ful followers of their cause to support it by peace- 
able measures. Such an apology might undoubt- 
edly be admissable from many harmless individuals 
in the association *, but the ’name of this associa- 
tion cannot be mentioned without disgrace to its 
promoters, which had bigotry for its principle, 
persecution ‘for its object, c a ni Lord George Gor- 
don for its patron. *The commons adjourned from 
the.2 d to the 6 th of June; but the lords met on 
the 3 d , and passed a motion for addressing his ma-, 
jesty, requesting the crown to give immediate or- 
ders for prosecuting the authors and abettors of 
yesterday’s disturbances. On the 6 th instant, abojf e 
200 members of the commons had the courage to 
make their way # through immense and alarming 
crowds, whose excesses were already to be seen in 
the conflagration of houses in every .quarter of the 
town. # They found' Westminster haty, and the .ave- 
nflfes to the bouses, lined with soldiers. Their re- 
solutions w£re lo be passed with a furious mob 
Waking for them in tlje streets, and soldiers, with 
fixed bayonets, at the door, to preserve the free- 
dom, of .debate. * They passed, however, some very 
proper resolutions for assertjpg • their own privi- 
legesy — for a committed to inquire into the late 
and present disturbances, and to digeovey their au- " 
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thors and promoters } for prosecuting such .authors chap. 
suid abettors; for reimbursing the sufferers by , ‘ xv ‘ 
these riots ; and, lastly, for hearing the petitions 
of the protestant * association, but not until peace 
and order should be reinstated. On* the intclli- 
, gence of fresh tumults and disturbances,, a hasty 
adjournment took place* 

Some of the lords assembled on the 5 th of the 
nionth ;• but the arrival* of several nobleman se- 
verely maltreated by the mob, and the account of . 

Lord Sandwich having, been assaulted and wound- 
ed, to the danger of hisjlife, determined their lord'- 
ships to resolve, that no deliberations of their as- 
sembly could, with propriety, be held till the arm 
of executive authority should rescue them from 
insult and danger. They adjourned accordingly to 
the 19 th . V 

This day and the following one were indeed the 
most dreadful that CandonTiad witnessed for cen- 
turies past. After various depredations, the mob 
proceeded to Newgate, and ‘demanded the release . 

. of ali the prisoners. The keeper was sufficiently 
resolute to refuse, but went to consult the sheriffs. 

While the magistrates were deliberating what mea- 
sures to take, the gaol was set on fir#, and speedi- 
ly taken by -storm. Three hundred prisoners were 
enlarged, of whom the greater jiart immediately 
joined the insurgents. The work of devastation 
.now became general, and* in some quarters of the 
towji cpntrihwtions’ Were levied.* t The prisons of 
Newgate and Clerkenwell, the Compters, the Fldfct, 
the King’s bench, and the gaols ofSoufthwark, were 
emptied of their felopp andj debtors# The dwell- 
ings of Sir John Fielding, and the venerable Lord 
Mansfield, were plundered and burnt. I tis. lord- 
ship with difficulty. escaped to a friend’s house, 

•from whence he was takeh to the protection*of the 
gyeen’s house, from the pursuit and fury of the 
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Ci nr, mob. Alt the catholic innkeepers and distillers 
. xv ‘ j were, .by their principles and the nature of their 
ijSc. property^ more peculiarly exposed to depredation. 
After destroying the houses. of the t\yo Langdales, 
distillers in Holborn, the mob regaled themselves 
with' the* raw spirits which they found on their pre- 
. mises, and drank' such • quantities, that' many died 
on the spot, or lay till they were suffocated among 
the ruins. 

* During these alarming transactions, the military 
bad acted but partially. The civil power had de- 
layed to intelrfefe with sufficient firmness at the first 
appearance of danger ; and it was now impossible 
to act with effect, without appealing to the last re- 
source for subduing disturbances. A privy coun- 
cil was convened, at- which the lung was present. 
At this meeting the attorney-general recommended 
that the executive powgr ghoujd, for the present, 
supersede the civil ; that the riots should be de- 
clared rebellious, and. the military be ordered to 
’ act, ‘when necessity should require, without orders 
from the magistrates. An order to this effect was • 
made out, and the beneficial effects were speedily 
experienced. By this time the spirit of insurrec- 
tion, far from being glutted, seemed to grow with 
the progress of destruction. All busifiessuasat a 
stand, The shufcup shops ; the numerous confla- 
grations (for London was seen blitzing in thirty 
places from one spo^ j*fhe flight of affrighted and 
houseless inhabitants, wandering with what pieces 
of their furniture they could convey from the flames j 
the shouts of the innnjated destroyers ; and,' at in- 
• tervajs, the {ftayy di,s<Aarges of the soldiers firing 
in platoons ; 'these sight? and sounds converted a 
scene which, a few days before, had, reposed in peace 
an£ security, tp the image of % city taken by sack 
and storm. * ' 

j$u>c *7* But the attempts which were this day made on 
* the bank, and the threats which were understood 
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roused the activity of the government, apd drew ’ — 
out loyal, associations .o£,the people,, to avert the 177 * 
last extremities. A great many regiments had, 
besides, been rapidly marched from' ate country ; 
so that the* exertions of the/ military, on the even* 
ing of the 7'% became more serious, in proportion 
id the danger. In several places a Regular firing 
of the military commenced ; and such was the efr 
feet, that the general estimate of the killed and 
wounded cm the side of the insurgents has amount- 
ed to 450. Exclusive of this number, there must 
have been many who were removed while their 
blood was yet flowing. 

Before, the dawn of the 8 th , there was a total 
cessation *©f. the riots, though the sensation of alarm 
still strongly prevailed, juid strong detachments of 
troops were stationed at every important quarter 
of the capital. The house pf commons met ; bit, 
as Westminster was under rdartial law, they.od- * 
jouitied to the 19 th . On the afternoon of the 8 th 
day. Lord George Gordon was arrested on a charge 
of high treason, at his house in Welbeck street, 

%nd escorted, under the strongest gilard that ever 
accompanied a prisoner, to the Tower. Many of 
his meaner associates of the profestant association 
were sent to humbler places of confinement, and 
atoned on the gallbws foV those, crimes which the 
conduct of - their noble president certainly equaled 
in atrocity, though it escaped justfeemrider the plea 
of insanity. To compkte the satisfaction of pub- 
lic justice, the lord mayors whose neglect of Sts') 
sonable interference was justly hfkhas one of the 
passive causes of the late dreadful excesses, was 
prosecuted by the «attorn£y-general , and convicted 
of neglect. The gross criminality of this'magis- j 
trate, and the odious behatio’ur of the two alder- 


thrown out by the rioters of iutting- thtfwa*. cflAP# 
pes Which supplied the city from the Thames, xv. 
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chap., jnen Sawbridge and Bull, who offered .$>untenancc 
xv - to the rioters, t^y every demonstration of fevour 

J ' 17 g 0 . that did obt hazard their own safety, gave .disgust 
to all parties,, except the .rabble, whpm jtney pa- 
tronized. Among the first who had courage to 
pronounce a public execration on those criminals ■ 
of the- opulent class, was the once distinguished 
John Wilkes. He upbraided them in every public 
meeting with their offensive conduct. He was emi- 
nently active in assisting as a magistrate where the 
military were called *in ; and he checked, at its first 
birth, an audacious production of ‘the press, which 
threatened to inflame and justify the spirit of re- 
bellion. 

tnno , «, Qn the adjourned meeting of the house of com- 

mons, an undeserved compliment was paid to the 
petition of the city respecting the repeal'ol the ca*- 
tholic toleratipn. -It appear^ that, even among some 
of the friends of toleration, different ideas were en- 
tertained how far toleration should extend. In com- 
‘ pliatiCe with the fears of the less liberal tolerants, 
Sir George. Saville brought in a bill for disqualify- 
ing catholics from the privilege of instructing youth 
as scholars or boarders. This invidious restriction, 
so unlike the manly mind of its proposer, was op-r 
posed by all the eloquence of Fox and Burke, but 
passed in the coifimons^ It was rejected, however, 
in the lords. 

On the 8°* of July, # biS fhajest£ closed the session, 
wit]) aruappropriate address on the subjects of foreign 
and domestic interest. The strongest acknowledg- 
ments were made from t the throne for the zeal and 
magnanimity of parliament, in supporting the real 

* interests.of thf cqjuntry. The exertions of his majes- 

• ty’s fleets and armies, it was added, had given a pros- 
perous turn to the fate qf war* in America ; and 
every prospect was held out that his majesty*s once , 
faithful subjects in those' colonies would again re- 
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fumra^Jh^bthe parent. country. The com* .chap. 
mons were^^H|Wiw|d;J^ liberal supplies of the , X J‘ M I 
year ; and a promise ivas rruEdetfa/t they ^ould be 
effectually applied. His-majesty concluded by no- 
ticing the late alarming events in the metropolis, 
and advising the legislature, 4 that ' it should be 
their care to impress oii the' minds of the people 
this important truth, — that rebellious insurrections, 
to' reform or resist the laws, must end either in the 
destruction of those who make the attempt,* or in* 
the subversion of our free and happy constitution.* 

On the 1“ of September, a proclamation was 
issued lor the dissolution of the present, and for 
calling a new, parliament. 

The supplies for the service of the year amount- 
ed to ^21,196,496. The number of men in arms 
amounted .to 85,000 seamen, and 35,000 land 
troops, including invalids, besides the fprees abroad. 

The ways and means* for raising these supplies con- 
sisted of the Usual land-tax, jihd tax upon spiritous 
and brewed liquors, to the amount of £‘2, 105; 000. • 

The hum of £ 12,000,000 was raised by annuities, 
and .£480,000 by the lottery. A vote of credit 
was granted for ,§£ 1,000, 000, and several new 
Faxes were imposed. 7 * 

7 These were on coals, malt, salt, coffccf chocolate, stamp re- 
? m wines spirits, foreign wines, ceipts, an& advertisements. . 

# . • • • 



CHAP. XVI. 

Siege of Charlestown ly Sir Henry Clinton v . . Defence amt 
capitulation of the garrison . * *• Capture of Fort AJohlle By 
the Spaniards .... Pursuit of the continentals though South 
Carolina by the detachment of Tarleton .... Cornwall u pre- 
pares for penetrating to the (northern provinces of Caio~ 
lina „ . . . Premature attempts of the loyalists irt that quar- 
ter • . . Movement of American force ? from the south to sup- 
port them .... Situation of Cornwallis's army .... Gene- 
ral Gates advances to meet the British commander .... Bat- 
tle of Camden .... Preparations of Cornwallis Jor a south- 
ern campaign after kis victory v . . . Defeat of* Major Fergu- 
son ♦ . . . Retrograde mwejnevts gjg the British troops .... 
View of hostilities in the north «... Arrival of Ro'harn* 
tieauh auxiliary foices * . • . Aposlacy of Arnold fiom the 
Jiherican cause .... His coirference with Major Amlrt .... 
Unfortunate arrestation and execution of that officer .... 
Partial action of Admiral Rodney t wilh the Spaniards . . 

Rupture with the Dutch .... Armed neutrality .... Dis- 
closure of the Dutch and American treaty .... Important 
capture by the Spaniards . . . . Movements of the hostile fleets 
in the Went Indies » . . . Partial encounters . . . . Junction of 
the French and Spanish fleets .... Tremendous hurricane in 

the West Indus . • • c • • 

■ 4 «■ • 

* '« * • * c * 
chap. Tf?) y the' repulse of Admiral D’Estaing at Sa- 
xVt JO vannati, which has been already related, and 
-Il j J j a " u , hfc departure from th4 American coast, the opera- 
tions of our ‘commander in chief in America be- 
came bolder and more' successful. His first ef- 
forts were judiciously addressed to the capture of 
Charlestown, and the reduction of South Carolina. 
The troops destined ‘for this expedition sailed, un-" 
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der the escort of Admiral Arbathnot, from Sandy- ohap. 
hook, on the 26 th of December 179S, accompanied , XV1, 
by Sir Henry Clijiton in person.' The passage " 17 i 0 ." 
horn thenoi to the mouth of the Savannah was 
long delayed by tempestuous and adverse winds ; 
it was'the 1 st of January before they reached Ty- 
lece, the place appointed for rendezvous. Proceed- 
ing from thence to the harbour of North Edisto, they 
were detained for nearly three months in several 
unimportant places, and in clearing the passage of 
river Ashley, before Hjey coulh break ground 
against the works of the city. Adhural Arbuth- 
not was but little troubled with the resistance of 
the American marine in Charlestown. He passed April g 
the bar of that harbour under a heavy fire, but 
with little bloodshed. Both Americans and French 
retired from*t*heir station ; and many of their ves- 
sels were sunk by the^nenjy, to serve as obstacles 
to the besiegers, instead of bring actively used in. 
jheir defence. The slow advances of the British 
army had given time to the provincials to enlarge 
Aid strengthen the defences of Charlestown. These 
now consisted of redoubts, lines, and batteries, 
extending from Ashley to Cooper river, mounted 
■OTth eighty cannons and mortars, fronted by a deep 
canal of water, at each extremity of which an im- 
passable swampoozed to the neighbouring river, and 
extended the defence. Between the canal and the 
batteries were ifoWs <Jf jibbafil aijcfa double picket- 
ted 'ditch* The works at the right • and . left *enfv 
Jaded the canal/ whilst, in the centre, 3 horn-work 
of masonry bring filled up, served as*a sort of c> 
tadel. • * . 

When the British summons to surrender had 
been firmly refused, and the - first parallel of *the 
besiegers formed, their batteries were opened, 

■find soon? made a visible impression on the town * 
but cdll the communication of the country and the 
VoU IL C 
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i »i garrisod btiJig kcpj open across Cooper river, a 
x ' reinforcement of 7QO men opporf unely arrived, to 
strengthen th\ besieged ; and the i avalry of Lin- 
coln still traversed the £opntry’to the eastward, to 
keep the passage open for reinforcements, or event- 
ually for retreat. To cut pff those advantages, 
our fleet had orders to pass Fort- Moultrie, and gain 
the command of the" water between the fort and 
Charlestown. The streftgfh of Fort-Moulfric-was 
fbriAidablc. As the British advanced, it opened a 
heavy cannonade*; but in the face of this resistance 
Arbuthnot pressed forward with his little Squadron, 
and effected that important service. From this 
time Sir Henry Clinton felt no fear of the hostile 
communications. He detached Colonel ‘Webster, 
with 1400 men, to attack' the American covering 
army. Colonel Tarlefbn led the van-guard of.this 
division, and performed thc^ service with such sig- 
nal success, that the* provincial cavalry and militia 
* were routed and dispersed at Biggin’s bridge, 32 
yules from Charlestown, with the loss of all their' 
stores and baggage. The head branches of Cooper’s 
river were thus pasSedj and possessed by our 
army, and the country to the eastward was still 
farther cleared of the enemy’s- detachments. It 
was the division of Colonel Webster who effected 
these advantages. The marquis of Cornwallis ar- 
riving at this period, with a detachment of the army 
from New- York, joined his droops with those pt 
Wejbstcr, and Superseded ’th'tft active officer jn the 
."command... Charlestown was now nearly inclosed 
by the besiegers. 

v • The second parallel of jhe British was finished 
on tfie 20 cl i of April, arid the third parallel on the 
6 ,b . of May. 'Fort-Moultrie surrendered on that 
day to Captain Hudson of Jthe'navy, who landed' 
on fiujlivan island, and attacked it by land, while 
the ships prepared*!®- batter it from the water., TB 
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Complete the misfortune of the enemy, the remnant chap. 
of their routed cavalry, which •Jiad/b een collected xv1, 
from the recent deteat at lJiggin’s bridge, fell again I7 ^ 0- " 
victims to the valour ot*Tarleton, in d second en- 
gagement, oil the banks of jthe Jantde. For fy/o 
days utter the third parallel opened upon Charles- 
town, an incessant firing was' kept up, and the be- 
riegers had advanced to the very verge of the 
ditch. Dreading the horrors of tin assault; the 
Americans now offered to capitulate on terms 
which had been before offered them, but rejected ; 
the British general humanely acceded. The gar- 
rison were allowed to march out with some of the 
honours of war. The continental troops and sea- 
men w r ere detained -as prisoners ; #he citizens and 
militia were dismissed as prisoners on parole. No 
plunder was’ permitted ; a circumstance honourable 
to the British name, \riiich, *it is much to be re- 
gretted, had been partially sullied by some acts of 

-'inhumanity during the late successes of Tarleton’s 
legion* 1 The loss of the British during the siege 
amounted to 76 killed, and 189 wounded. The 
number of slain in the garrison was greater than 
qjjr, that of the wounded somewhat .less. The 
prisoners included many general officers of distinc- 
tion, and private men to the number, of 6000, with 
100 pieces of ordnance, and large! stores. In 1 the 
list of the British officers wbq signalized their abi- 
lities in this siege, the -most conspicuously useful, 
if we*omit the njunc of Tarleton, was .{he chief of. 
the engineers, Maj6r Mon'crieff. On a* former oc- 
casion, tHe siege of Savannah, jyad afforded this offi-' 
cer a favourable field tor his genius in defensive 
operations; the siege of Charlestown*now confei i eJ 

1 on him the highest celebrity for knowledge in the 
science of attack. ** • 

* a Vide Stedman’a American War, ciou» instances of rape Qnd crutlty 
vol. uf p, 183, ui which some atro- are recorded. 

c 2 
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OHAT. While oiu* arms Were thus employed in South 
xv '• , Caroling, the earlier-anticipation of war on the side 
77s... of Spain, and Inc quick announce of it to her co- 
lonies, had* enabled thar* enemy to attack our 
settlements ©n the Mississippi, with unexpected 
successl Tn the. month of kmuary, one of their 
commanders, Don Bernardo de Galoes, sailed from 
New-Orleans with 2000„men, and a number .of 
. vessels, and landed at Dog river, about four miles 
from Fort-MobiUe, on the 25 th of February. From 
thence he proceeded against the fort, which had 
not 200 hands of every dfescription and colour to 
defend it. With a battery of 1 1 pieces of cannon, 
the enemy were soon enabled to bring so weak a 
fortification to capitulate. .Very honourable terms 
were granted. The surrender was, however, re- 
gretted, as General Campbell was oh his march 
from Pensacola with 700 mfK ; a force which, it 
.was supposed, front the superior valour of our 
countrymen, woqJcL have been adequate to relieve^, 
if. * 

By the fall of Charlestown, the whole province 
of South Carolina seemed to be effectually secured 
to the victors; and every measure was pursued 
that could encourage the hopes of the loyalists, W 
intimidate the # disaffected. A general submission 
to the royal cause, arid oaths of allegiance, prevail- 
ed in the southern parts of the province. The fugi- 
tive force of the Americans, ,wtio had fled across the 
Jantee, after haying in vain attempted to act as the 
hovering army of Charlestown, durihg its siege, were 
at. the same time ^successfully pursued by 'Colonel 
Tarleton’s detachment of Cornwallis’s army. By a 
inarch, almost unexampled for rapidity in the an- 
nals of war,* this active officer overtook the pro- 
vincials at Waxhaws,. on the borders of North- 
Carofina, and routed them once more, 'with the 

* i * 

Colofid Tarletoit*! troop tnarched tos mil «9 in 54 hour*. 4 
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loss of all their baggage anc^ ammunitioh. The crwr. 
British troops, says a recorder of these events, Vho *xvr 
has detailed them with the assurance of *an eye- v g ^*“ 
witness, were entitled t&_great praise for tfieir ar- 17 
dour and activity j but the virtue of humanity was 
totally forgot. In plainer terms, the* successes, of 
Tarleton were perpetually tarnished by wanton 
bloodshed, plunder, and destruction. 

After these successes, dhd a variety of regulations 
for the future management of the recovered* pro- . 
vincc. General Clinton re-embarked for New- June j. 
York, leaving Lord Corhwallis in command of the 
army that remained, amountfiig to 6000 men. 

The first object of the British commander, which 
was an expedition into North-Carolina, was neces- 
sarily delayed by the extreme heat of the season, 
and the difficulty of finding provisions, before the 
gathering ot the hardest. ^ The troops ^vere in the 
meantime so disposed In cafitonments,*as to cover 
^thc frontiers both of South-Carolina and Georgia,* 
and to secure their internal quiet. The principal 
force on thefrontiers was at Camden, under command 
ot Lord Rawdon. Two battalions, which covered 
the country between Camden and Georgetown, 
feeing advanced to Cheraity&Ul, on the river Piacce, 
Georgetown* was garrisoned by a detachment. 

Camden, which was to form thq principal maga- 
zine for the intended expedition, was connected 
with the district of Ninety-six, by a strong garrison, 
at a, post called Rficky-mount* ;,and to other im- 
portant stationsj proportionate detachraeifts pf thiv 
small army were allotted! But, uupdtient of the 
expected succours from Cowiwallis, the loyalists 
of North-Carolina were unable to wail for his co- 
operation. His lordship ’ had everywhere sent 
emissaries and agehtsamong them, beseeching them 
jd-keep tjuiet, and only look to the collections of 
&toms, fill the season should- be farther advanced, 

C s 
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c i \t*. >.ile he iAmCelf was occupied in securing the coa- 
x y 1, ; quered south, by internal organization. But when 
x ’oo. men’s minds am on the eve of insurrection, when 
they arfc waiting' for thcir.signal to rise, under the 
suspicious vigilance of enemies on every Side, it is 
not easy to preserve thpt patience which their safer 
coadjutors may Jind it prudent to inculcate. The 
T me. northern loyalists assembled prematurely, and by 
their abortive attempts furnished a pretext, to- the 
# American government to exercise surii harshness 
over those suspected of the same disaffection, as 
either deprived jliem of the power of oxer {ion, or 
drove them iiito voluntary exile. Eight hundred 
of these unfortunate men escaped to the British 
posts on the southern frontiers ; many of them men 
of property and respectability, though now driven 
from their families under every species, of hardship, 
and privation. They an ived safe at Major Maoar- 
thur’s detachment, on -CheiW-hill. 

. The misfortunes rif, the loyalists were not con- 
fined to the northern’ province. In South-Carolina 
thfcy had soon reason to perceive that the arjns of, 
the British would, by their splendid victory, afford 
but a temporary protection, and that the seeds of 
their future .calamities vfere already sown. By the 
arbitrary order of General Clinton, the real and 
faithful loyalists beheld arms put into the" hands of 
all the provincials indiscriminately, who chose to 
submit, either from motives of/ear qr of treachery. 
No medium was observed in*, the regulation re- 
specting prisorfters*j they were declared rebels," and 
Bound 'to abide by the consequence of rebellion, if 
they did not sweafr allegiance, and convert their 
passport into a certificate of loyalty. It was not 
wonderful tfiafsubmissiop, thus compelled, should 
have clothed innumerable enemies in the uniform 
of lqyal militia, and pheed arms in the hands of 
those who could nqt be trusted. The sincere loy-* 
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alibis saw, and complained with justice, *that the cHari 
oath of allegiance had not been lelt as a matter of • X ‘ V I ~ 
freer choice ; and that they w erte unworthily, mingled 
in the ranks with spies and secret enemies. * 

AmidsPtheSc discontents, intelligence came, tba't 
detachments'from General Washington’s army were 
arriving, under different leaders, to protect the 
northern frontiers, and raise again the republican 
standard in the south. • Besides baron de Kalbe, 
who had advanced as far as Hillsborough, tho. other < 
American generals, Porterfield^- Caswell, Ruther- 
ford, and Sumpter, were hastening with diiferent 
divisions, and more were expected, to reinforce 
them. General Gates, with the laurels.of Saratoga 
on his head, was to conduct the expedition, while 
Colonel Sumpter, a vfery active provincial officer, 
led their ^advanced posts, as far as the Catawba 
settlement. Alarmed by these movements, Lord 
Rawdon ordered Mfeearthur’s division at Cheraw- 
liill to fall back from their advanced situation. In 
' the meantime, two instances 'of treachery evinced 
.the prevailing spirit of the South-C arolinians. An 
officer, of the name of Lisle, led off a whole batta- 
lion of their militia to the American quarters at Ca- 
tawba ; and in the north-east of the province, 
another battalion roie oiLthejr commanding-offider, 
and deserted to North*S(|polina. . By these deser- 
tions, the enemy were enabled ’to act on the of- 
fensive. Colonel .Sumpter proceeded boldly to 
attack the Brjtish outposts at«Rbcky-mount, with 
boo men, a post defended by fat irfferior numbers. 

Of these a considerable' portion* were A'merican 
refugees, men indifferently^rftied and disciplined, 
and easily liable to fall by a bjld surprize. They 
lied accordingly, with precipitation, and ’victory 
would have declared feff Sumpter’s corps, had not 
the charges of Tarpon's infantry legion, .which 
were made with fixed bayonets, and the timely aid 
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chap, of a situdl Reinforcement, ‘recovered the day, ana 
XV . L repulsed the Americans with considerable loss. 

' r / So : By this time the 'different corps of the enemy, 

July 30 . under xhe leaders already mentioned, had joined, 
and crossed, the frontiers. * General Gates having 
taken the chief command on the 27 th of July, 
Lord Rawdon moving Iforvyard to Camden, came 
in sight of their main army on the opposite shore 
of Lynche’s creek ; but Rearing, from the move- 
ments, of Gates, that his advanced position might 
expose him to the, danger of being surrounded, his 
lordship retreated io Camden, determining to await 
the arrival of Cornwallis With the main army. The 
commander in chief setting out frofn Charlestown 
on the 10 rf , arrived at Camden after three days 
march. The following day -was spent by both ar- 
mies in reconnoitering egeh other’s position, and 
preparing for a pitched battle, to which the ad- 
vance of Gates announoed hfe disposition. The 
numbers of Cornwallis being diminished by the 
number of his sick, • he could not muster much 
mere than 2000 effective men, of which a fourth 
were provincials. The numbers of Gates’ army 
have been differently represented, from 5000 to 
7000. But, confiding in the valour and discipline, 
of his men, and justly regarding a retreat in these 
circumstances to be scfiifelv less pernicious than 
defeat, Cornwall decided on giving battle. Gates 
had no advantage but thgtt of numbers ; his situa- 
tion was unfavourably chosen, and his dispositions 
fey: the actipn unaccompanied with tlje usual symp- 
toms of* his Mgeur and sagacity; On the, other 
side, every preparation announced that Cornwallis 
was 'to engage with all the forte and fortitude which 
prudent* men kra found to display when they quit 
their .usual track of caution,, to hazard a bold mea- 
sure. ^ 4 swamp on eadbside secured the flanks of* 
the British army* 4 l .break of day, Cornwallis 
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nude his last disposition for the attack. • The front cha*. 
line was made up of two divisions, under Colonel . ‘ V 
Webster, and Lord Rawdon, an officer who, at the i;Sa 
age of twenty-five, had already earned the reputa- 
tion in arms "which he has so long and brilliantly 
increased. The main body of the artillery, con- 
sisting but of four pieces, were directed by lieu- 
tenant Macleod. The 71" regiment, with two 
six-pounders, formed a saond line, or reserve; 
and in the rear, the Cavalry stood ready to charge 
or pursue. The American army was drawn up in 
like manner, in two lines, With their artillery divid- 
ed between them. At break of day of the 16 th of 
August, Colonel Webster was ordered to charge 
the enemy’s left wing, composed of the Virginia 
militia, which was done with so much vigour, that 
the enemy broke, and fled on the first onset. Lord 
Rawdon began the action against their right divi- 
sion with no less spirit ; but here, add iu the 
centre, a better resistance was maintained. So differ- 
eht was the spirit they displayed,' that the provincial, 
regiment of baron de Kalbe charged with the fixed* 
bayonet, and was not repulsed without a* severe 
and bloody struggle. The total flight, however, 
of ‘•he Virginian militia, exposed the adjacent body 
of the enemy -to be taken in flank; the British 
light infantry, judiciously leading {he pursuit of 
the fugitives, to pursue this advantage, wheeled to 
qh|U*ge the resisting battalions on the left ; and after 
a combat of thrqg quarters of an flour,, forced them 
into confusion and flight in all directions. .The 
cavalry sallied out to complete their route, and 
kept up the pursuit for 2$ miles from the scene of 
action. Between 800 and 900 6f the Americans 
.were killed in flight or battle,'and about 1000 made 
prisoners, including tfco wounded ; with all thwr 
equipage, stores, ammunition,* and waggons. Gene- 
Gates, unable to rally any considerable body of 
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« . * . ’ 
chap, his artny, retired^ first to Charlotte, and then to 

x V1 ‘ , Hillsborough, in North-Carolina, 180 miles from 
i;8o. the field of Rattle. The total loss of the British 
amounted to 375. 

• Thus, by one injudicious engagement, the army 
of Gates was ruined and dispersed.' The only re- 
maining force of the enemy that was -yet entire, was 
that under Sumpter^ on the north side of the ( Wa- 

• teree. To prevent this force from becoming a 
rallying-point to the enemy, the British commander 
dispatched hjs Tight infantry, and the legion of 

• Tarleton* under that enflerprizing officer, to march 

next morning, for the purpose of surprizing this 
corps. Tarleton set out with his detachment of 
850 men, and pursued the retreat of Sumpter so 
closely, that he entered 'the American camp, and 
seized many of their arms before the/ knew of his 
approach. Of 750 cohtineptals, 150 were killed, 
and 306 ’made prisoners/ Between 200 and SOO 
British and loyal 'American prisoners in Sumpter’s 
camp were released, and a quantity of capture?, 
’stores were recovered. This acquisition, including 
1000 stand of arms, and 2 pieces of cannon, cost 
the victors only 15 killed and wounded ; and it is 
the more 'remarkable, for being achieved by only 
one half of Tarleton’s little troop, the other half, 
on arriving at fishing-creek, being so much spent 
with heat and fatigue, that they eould proceed no 
farther. , • ... 

Cornwallis’s ydy was now’T>pei)gd to.Norjh-Ca- 
r roluia, and nothing was wanting to ensure success, 
but a certaintf of finding supplies of provisions. A 
•short delay was necessarily occasioned for the at- 
tainment pf this ‘ object, during which time the 
commander in chief addressing his attention to thc ( 
regulation of the southern prpvince, found it neces- 
sary to exhibit some spectacles of severity for check- 
ing the traiterous correspondence of the disaffected 
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Carolinians with the enemy’s arinj, Several estates chai\ t 
of those who had broken their parole were con- , xv< ~ 
fiscated, and some who had. been t^ken in arms 17 g 0 . L 
were consigned to the punishment of traitors. 

On the 8 tw of’ September, every thing seemed . 
prepared for the northern expedition, arid the. Bri- 
tish commander having penetrated the hostile set- 
tlement of Waxhaws, reached' the town of Char- 
lotte. • But, while his lordship was taking mea- 
sures for establishing a post of strength at this 
place, the unwelcome news arrived, of the destruc- 
tion of a corps under Major Ferguson, - with the 
fill of that officer in the fatal engagement. A 
part of the commander’s plan had been 'to detach 
Major Ferguson to the frontiers, as one of the ad- 
vanced guards of the British army. Colonel Clarke, 
an inhabitant* of Georgia, had collected a force for 
the service of congres^ and made an unsuccessful 
attack on Augusta, but had *befcn repulsed. In at- Oct.9. 
tempting to intercept the retreat of this defeated * 
body, Ferguson was overtaken, al King’s mountain, 
by. 1.50a of the back settlers of that quarter, a hardy’ 
and ferocious race of men, who, being well mounted, 
armed with rifles, and carrying no encumbrance of 
baggage, were peculiarly formidable to the slow 
movements of. regular infantry. By this body of 
horsemen the little force of Ferguson were cut to 
pieces or taken $ . and this single disaster discon- 
certed the whole plan # of Cornwallis. The British 
now retreated f$pm Charlotte, .Colonel Tarleton 
was recalled from his active hostilities against the .* 
straggling parties of Sumpter, Clarke, and other 
bands of the Americans, in th^ eastern parts of the 
province ; a retreat whicn he effected, ijot without 
extreme hazard, and only by his u£ual exertions 
* of gallantry.. At Blac^stpck hill he fought another 
action with Sumpter, whose* attacks he endeavour- 
ed to anticipate by a surprise; and, without wail- 
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chap, ing for his* infantry, engaged with only eighty ca- 
XV1 - vaury. The victory was claimed by the Ameri- 
jyjo . 1 ’ f cans f but th^ fact of Tarleton’s cutting his way 
through superior numbers is indisputable, and, by 
■keeping the enemy at bay, had all tlie utility of a 
victory, as 'far as his own safety was concerned. 

On the retreat of Cornwallis to the southward, 
tiie head-quarters of tile enemy took the place of our 
• own at Charlotte, where General Green' arrived 
on the 2 d of December, and on the following day 
General Gates resigned to him the command. Gates 
retired with a reputatioif diminished by the late ac- 
tion with Cornwallis, but without any mark of dis- 
respect from his country, which, in spite of the field 
of Camden, could not forget the conquerer of 
Burgoyne. With these transactions closed the cam- 
paign of this year in South Carolina. 1 

By the absence of Sir JHenry Clinton, with a 
great number of trobpS, from New- York, during 
• a part of the winter and spring of the present year, 
the strength of* the British army was materially 
weakened in that quarter; and, from the severity 
of the season, which froze even the arms of the 
sea, so as to be capable of bearing the weight of 
artillery, the northern capital was rendered still 
more weakened, by being deprived *of its natural 
defences. Thfse combining circumstances might 
have .brought the possession of- New- York into 
question, if the army of Washington had been suf- 
ficiently strong \o‘have attempted .3. descent^ But 
tthifigs were 'far otherwise; the- American com- 
mander kept within his' lines, with his army hut- 
ted, at Moristown, an want of almost every com- 
fort, and too much drained by the detachment 
sent southward, under Gates, to attempt offensive v 
hostilities. No achievement.jvas therefore attempt- 
ed on either side during the severity of the seasdn^ 
except 4 descent -on Staten island by the Apien- 
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cans, under Lord Stirling, -which proved dnsuc- chap. 
ccssful ; and an expedition on the side of the Bri- . xn 
fish against a hostile post, called Young house, in 178©." 
the neighbourhood of White plains, which was 
gallantly captured by a small band under Colonel- 
Morton. By the thawing of the ice around N®w- 
York, the city regained its insular advantages ; and 
the British general, Knyphausen, who commanded 
in the absence of Clinton, 'was enabled to resume 
offensive operations. Encouraged by the accounts 
of Washington’s distresses^ and of. a mutiny reign- 
ing in his’ cafhp, several regiments *of the royal 
army were conducted by Knyphausen and his lieu- 
tenants, Robertson and Tyron, to the Jerseys, to 
attempt an impression op the enemy’s quarters. 

But the whole success of the expedition amounted 
only- to bumntg some flourishing farms at Connec- 
ticut,' and a few similar hostilities, which tended 
rather to irritate than tt> weaken the provincials. 

, Proceeding from Connecticut^ Springfield, our ’ 
troops found the Americans, under General Max- 
v/tll,* Sb well disposed to receive them, that a* 
retreat was ordered to Elizabethtown, dnd the j une - 
rnemy, in their turn, became the pursuers. The 
22 d regiment, however, covered the retreat so 
firmly, as to* keep them perfectly in check. On 
the arrival of General Sir Henry Clinton, a num- 
ber of movements in the British army seemed to 
announce the intention of fan expedition up the 
North river, to.Wesft* pbint. By* grate appearances 
Washington was alarmed for his strong *ho»}ds* in." 
the highlands, and immediately set* out to secure 
their possession. But lye marched with great deli- 
beration, cautious of 'removing toO ( far from his 
. head-quarters, until the futiire movements of Sir 
Henry Clinton should -announce his real intention ; 
and he hhd proceeded only fifteen mile&, when in- 
formation was brought* that the British, instead of 
going up the North river, were marching over the 
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™ p ' same Itrack* by which they had so lately.advanced, 

. and retreated towards Springficldi He immediate- 

i /So, iy dj^patched 1 a reinforcement to General Green, 
who held the strong passes, to thp upper country, 
•with Springfield a mile in his front, ; his force be- 
ing chiefly composed of the Jersey brigades, sup- 
ported by the' neighbouring militial The recep- 
tion of the British by a # handful of men at Spring- 
• field, was such as to convince them that all at- 
tempts upon a country, still better defended by na- 
ture and by numbers, would be bloody and doubt- 
ful j so that the idea of attacking Green on the 
Short hills was laid aside, and the burning ol 
Springfield, with the desolation of the neighbour- 
ing country, was all the glory of this second enter- 
prise. The Americans made the retreat of our 
troops as insecure as it. was inglorious ; and, en- 
raged at the sight of their /intive country lying in 
ashes, or burning with conflagrations, harassed 
’ them with vindictive pursuit. On the side of Wash, 
ington, an offensive operation, scarcely more suc- 
cessful, was soon after attempted. He disfia'fchM 
Generaf Wayne to attack Bergen point, a post 
where the British had left some of their cattle for 
provisions, under a small escort of seventy nu.u> 
The force of Wayne amounted to 2000, and he 
succeeded in Carrying of Some of the cattle ; but 
the guard, throwing themselveS into a block- 
house, repulsed his * sViperiof numbers, with thj 
los^ of more gaea than their own numbers amount- 
ed *to.. - „ ‘ 

The expected succours of France at lengfh reach- 
ed America. On the 10 th of July, seven ships 
of th,e line,* wjth frigates and transports, and 6000 
m<»n on board, arrived at Rhode island, under the • 
French Admiral Temgy, and the General Count 
de Rochambeau ; and a commission arriving from. 
France, appointing Washington a lieutenant-gene- 
ral of- France, put die American general at the 
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head of Rochambeau and all his forces.* Tile.Bri- dKAf- 
tish fleet, under Admiral Arbutnnot, was now in- 
i’erior to the French ; but the arrival of six* ships 1? g #i 
of the line from England spon gave it a decided 
superiority ; * and it sailed round Long 'island, to 
co-operate with General Clinton, in a ‘newly pro- 
posed enterprize against Rhode island. Washing- 
ton, observing the motions of the'British, advanced, 
as a -check- upon them, to King's bridge ; but, on • 
seeing that*his movement had obliged the other com- 
mander to abandon his plan of attack, he thought 
it prudent to retire again, ’for fear of, a general ac- • 
tion. A disagreement between Clinton and Ar- 
buthnot was ascribed, in part, as the cause of their 
scheme being abortive. Arbuthnot, however, suc- 
ceeded so far to the interest of the service, as to 
block up tlfe»*French squadron; while the land 
troops, under Clinton^ were disposed of for an at- 
tack upon the French Auxiliaries. By fhe arrival 
of hit, French allies, it became necessary for Wash- 
ington to hold a conference, and .consult for their 
common measures, with •the French commanders ;* 
a circumstance which occasioned him to be absent 
for some days from his army. 

During this time, a scheme of the deepest im- 
portance was -formed by one of his own officers, 
for striking a blow at tne American, cause, which 
he had for sometime resolved to abandon, by de- 
bit ring the strong. post oft .West point, on the 
North river, to.Jir Henry Clinton} and thus enabling 
the BritisK, almost without an effort/to_cut oiFfhe f 
army of. Washington frora'connectftm with the in- 
land and middle colonies, 'this apostate was the 
once famous Arnold, who, after performing many 
brilliant services to .the colonists, had commanded 
’ in Philadelphia after was evaeqated by the Bri- 
tish forces. In this latter cbmmahd, the conduct 
of Arnold became displeasing* to his countrymen 
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chap, he aflected'a splendour of fife little suited to the 

x *- severity of his sober countrymen, and which, with 

^8o!" repqJJhcan jealousy, they suspected to be incon- 
sistent with the fortune he possessed. .They scrup- 
led not to .tax him with peculation of the public 
funds. While the popular clamour ran strong 
against him, lie appealed for redress of character 
to congress, as well as for an investigation into his 
‘accounts, in terms which were deemed disrespect- 
ful.' The examination of his conduct aiid accounts 
produced no good to his reputation ; and, though 
the charge of peculation was not publicly confirm- 
ed, he was reprimanded for general misconduct. 
Arnold, unable to forget the real or supposed in- 
justice of his countrymen, secretly determined 
on deserting them. * hi this state of irritation, he 
could easily persuade himself that hiS political creed 
respecting the quarrel wijffe the mother country 
had been changed by recent events ; and he only 
delayed returning* to the British cause till he could 
.effect some important service. Having for some 
time corresponded with Sir Henry ClintonYespdCt- 
ihg the* delivery of We$t point. Major Andre, the 
aide-de-camp to our commander, undertook to con- 
fer with him, and was conducted from the Vulture 
sloop of war to a place which, withbut the know- 
ledge or consent of. Andrd, was within the Ame- 
rican lines. After he had landed, the Vulture was 
unfortunately qbliged'to shift, her station, from a 
gqp. bring prought to bCar * upon her from the 
shore. 'Andr^, unable to procure a boat to reach 
her, was obliged, after his conference with Arnold, 
to attempt returningtby land to New- York. Bear- 
ing a pass frqm the American general, under the 
mputned name of John Andprson, f/ and having, 
changed his dress, he.had already parsed the Ame- 
rican out-posts, when he was stopped* by three 
straggling patrofes, who sprung from the woods 
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near the read, and, receiving jid satisfactory an- c#ap. 
swers, which were made still more suspicious by ***• 
the unfortunate prisoner offering a bribe if, they "^sT" 
would suffer him to pass. Conducted him to their 
commanding officer. In his second examination, 

Andre still assumed the name described in his pass- 
port, and desired it might be sent tb rite American 
commander, with an' account of '■his detention. It 
may* be easily supped thSt Arnold speedily pro-' 
vided for his own faulty, when he heard that the 
supposed John Anderson had been arrested. On 
the news bf Arnold’s escape, Andre avowed his 
name, and the whole circumstances of the trans- 
action, claiming the fair treatment of a prisoner, 
who had not come within the American lines by 
his own knowledge or consent* But the board of 
American officers, who sat tis a court-martial on 
this occasion, adhering to the naked fact, that he 
had been in disguise within* their lines, by a rigid 
interpretation of the laws of waf , condemned this 
accomplished and amiable officer* to a death un-. 
werthrpof his life. He was doomed to suffer as a 
spy. The earnest interference of the British com- 
mander was applied in vain to save him. Even his 
own supplication, conveyed to Washington in the 
most affecting* terms, that he plight be shot, in- 
stead of dying as a malefactor, van 'coldly reject- 
ed. The imitation of the American army at the 
treachery which -they had so harrotyly escaped, was 
naturally great,, and point oJ'.rigjp seems, by 

strict interpretation, to be decided^ against toe < 
life of Andr£; but a nobler b^ast than mere legal 
justification would have accrued to Washington,' 
had be extended 'mercy Qnjthis occas^n.* The.exe- 
.cution of Andrd dr$w forth sensations of sympathy 
from the American Spectators of bis hue, which 
did* them more honour than the harsh justice* of 
r those, who condemned him. v * £ 

rk a. D * 
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CHA p. An ‘adjustment ovas about this time attempted 

xiv between the hostile powers in America, for the 
mutppi release of prisoners ; a measure which the 
17 °‘ policy of congress, knowing the difficulty of our 
recruiting from Europe, had anxiously endeavour- 
ed to avoid. But the clamours of their own sub- 
jects, who saw* their friends so long detained in 
captivity, brought them at last to partial accom- 
modation, from necessity mg&p than choice.* In 
this; however, the privates Or Burgoyne’s army 
were unfortunately not included, and the troops 
who had surrendered on convention were disgrace- 
fully kept prisoners during the war. Such were 
the chief transactions of the summer months. When 
the winter began to set in,, the British troops con- 
fined themselves to New- York and its dependencies. 
The French troops remained at Rhode island, and 
General Washington, still distressed by the want 
of bread, and many other privations, which obliged 
him to discharge a part of his new levies, conti- 
.nued to hold the? mountainous grounds adjacent to 
North river. «• -* 

Our‘affairs in Eurojje and the West Indies wore 
at this period a more favourable aspect. The ap- 
pointment of Admiral Rodney to the command of 
a part of the Channel 'fleet was soon followed by 
the relief of Gibraltar, which had continued in a 
state of blockade sinde the commencement of hos- 
tilities with Spain. It Sseemedureserved for this com- 
mander to rayivp the dormtaf’glorypf opr maritime 
achievements.* He had bepn but a few days at sea, 
when he captured ai^ch fleet of twenty-three sail of 
* Spanish ships, ladenwith stores, from S'. Sebastian to 
Cadiz. A week after, he OAtfte in sight of eleven ships 
of the line, of the samp nation, off Cape S'. Vincent, 
, w . commanded by Don Iuai Inngara, which, in spite 
of *a fob shore and tempestuous whiter weather, he 
ptesued try day aftd n£g$, dll he succeeded ip cut- 
• * - >* 
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ting t^tem off from the land, and the Modarca, "their chap, 
headmost ship, struck to the frag ship of the Bri- . 
tish fleet, after an obstinate engagement. Another 1? g 0 . 
of the largest Spanish ships* blew up early in the 
action ; four of their fleet were taken, and carried • 
into Gibraltar;* two others had struck, but were 
driven on shore, and could not' be ‘got off. The 
enemy, though inferior in number, had kept up a 
running fight with considerable bravery. The vie* 
tory cost our fieet 134 men killed and wounded. 

After proceeding from thence to the relief of Gib- 
raltar, Admiral Rodney returned again to Eng- 
land, and then set sail for his station in the West 
Indies. 

In the meantime, the. differences which had 
been accommodated between Britain and Holland 
in 1776, broke ‘out, and wqrfc fast verging to hos- 
tility. ' The clandestine^upply of warlike stores to 
America by the Dutch merchants might b*e imput- 
ed as no inconsiderable cause of the success of the 
revolted provinces during their ’unequal contest. 

Wlren "France became an accessory to the war, the 
Dutch became the carriers of naval stores fdr the 
French also ; and our repeated remonstrances re- 
ceived only evasive returns, ’till the spirit of the 
British government, in asserting the right of search, 
and detaining several vessels, which were found in 
the act of serving our enemies with warlike stores, 
produced a partial suspension ’of the illicit trade. 

When the right of search came t$ jie more rigor- 
ously enforced on* our side, the Dutch, id tjieff 
turn, became complainants, ’ and seemed prepar- 
ed to maintain by violence tile hostility which- • 
they had hitherto practised under the cloak of neu- 
trality. Their traders put themselves’ njider pro- 
tection of an armed* squadron in the Mediterra* 
nean‘, commanded by Count Hyland. A British 
fleet, pnder Commodore Fielding, haring sa^ed 
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chap, from the Channel, for thepursuii ofthese traders, 

' yv ~ . the boats of the' English commander, whifch at* 
1780. tempted a search, were fired on by the Dutch. 
Cm this Commodore -fielding fired % shot across 
. the way of the Dutch admiral. Which was answer* 
ed by a broadside from Byland's 'flag-ship. The 
jaa. 3. British commander did not fail to return the salute, 
but Borland struck his colours. In the meantime, 
the greater part of his convoy fled for the* coast 
of France. The remainder, along with Count 
Byland’s ship 1 , .we're brought home to Spitbead. 

After, an affair so yearly tending to open war, 
the British court were determined to bring the 
states of Holland to a decisive test of their inten- 
tions with regard to their future conduct. By a 
treaty of the last century, which had never been 
formally disavowed,' the two countries were re* 
spectively bound to succour each other, in the event 
of either being involved in war. After Spain had 
joined the confederacy against us, the states had 
peen reminded of this engagement, but no satis- 
factory answer was received. The British-resident 
at the* Hague, after Byland's affair, presented an* 
other memorial, declaring, that the refusal or eva- 
sion of a proper answer would be regarded as an- 
nulling the long acknowledged alliance. Satisfac- 
tion being still withheld, the Dutch were, by an 
edict of the British government, declared uncon- 
nected with ua by treaty,' and entitled to no privi- 
leges beyond these of other* nations in a state of 
neutrality. * * . 

The rupfttre of this nominal alliance with Hol- 
.land wap contemporary wjth another important 
event, which forms an era in the history of European 
confederacies, and strongly marks tna state of so- 
litary embarrassment thrqugK which the country 
was smuggling duritfg the fast years of this calami- 
tous waiv 'Jnroughout Europe there was pot, at 
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the present period, a single power of the first or chat. 
second rank* in whkh the iaffuenSe of the cabinet, , XVi | ‘. 
or the ride of popular opinion, or the interests of ', 
national aggrandusemcnt, were connected with jfer- 7 
tiality to Britain. •'Hie writings sad the -personal 
exertions of Frederick II displayed all the hatred, 
of an enemy,, thougb'couched under the pretence 
of impartial philosophy and philanthropy. His in- 
fluence at the northern courts was directed to rouse 
the jealousy of the maritime powers against our 
alleged tyranny over the seas. By fettering the 
ambition of. Catherine II, with the m$it of being 
protectress of the invaded rights of neutral nations, 
and with die vanity of giving the world a new 
code of maritime legislation* his advice had no 
small influence in maturing the Important plan of 
the armed neutrality of the north. ThA basis of 
this northern treaty was. that neutral powers, un- 
concerned in the war, should be- permitted to carry 
on their commerce in the same unlimited mannef 
as in time of peace, contraband goods alone ex-, 
i epted ; but of what should constitute contraband 
goods, these the armed neutral powers them- 
selves were to be judges : and this principle was to 
be maintained by force, if any forcible resistance 
should be offered to it. 

'lhe plan of the armed neutrality, so warm- 
ly patronized by Prussia, was 'said to hpve ori- 
ginated with the .king of Sweden. Russia was 
•the" reading power,' who announced k to Europe. 

The northern powers found their ^ride and ad* 
vantage thqs. promoted, by being enabled to pre* 

• serve their commerce unrestrained# of which no 
inconsiderably share arose from fen very existence 
of the war, and^the detuaad feed: arm* rar neVal 
and military Stores to-tbt enemies of Britain. By 
absolving p^utral yess^sfifom search, the freedom <w 
trade was indeed maintained j but $ this w«s i 

• * ewT , **w .. a“ 
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chap, traltfcy, it, brings the term to express a meaning 
‘ XVL . different from dll former interpretations. To an 

1780. insular power, such as England, whose sole abi- 
lity to contend with {wo mighty kingdoms, such as 
France and Spain, consists in thee power of her 
' Uavy, the- cutting off the resources of those unequal 
‘enemies by spa is. the sole or chief spring of her 
advantage ; and, if an armament of other nations 
cut asunder this main sinew of her strength, the 
act, whether justice to themselves or injustice to 
us, cannot be called neutrality. Even when exer- 
cised to its utmost extent, the right of. search, it is 
well known,' does but 'partially prevent the infusion 
of strength and nourishment, for the purposes of 
war, into hostile countries, through the medium 
of neutral trade > but if free ships are to consti- 
tute free trade, there is an end of .the naval ad- 
vantages of our maritime empire. Divested., there- 
fore, of metaphysical disquisition, the effect comes 
practically to Gjeat Britain as an act of hostile in- 
terference. If her power be insufficient to main- 
*tain the right of search, she must resjgnjt ; f but, 
’as long as her strength remains unbrokenT the in- 
vincible arms of her brave seamen, it is to be 
hoped, will cut the question short by the decisive 
argument of force. 

Hie declaration of Russia, announcing this hos- 
tile treaty, Was received with becoming dignity on 
the part of Britain ; but it was impossible, under 
such circumstances as tjiet, present, to resent* the 
insult, as it merited. From Russia the avowal came 
peculiarly invidious ;■ a power which owed its naval 
eminence so muchond so recently to thegenerous aid 
and encouragement of thkeountry. The hostile pow- 
ers extolled it as an eminent era in theassertion of hu- 
man rights. Among its panegyrists dh the sublime 
principles of justice* was fhepnilqsophical monarch 
daf P russau who had so lately satiated his own im- 
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maculate ambition by the plunder of aA uniffensive chap. 
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Poland, chained by thousands, In waggon loads, 
to live, by compulsion, under the blessings* of his 
government , * * ‘ 

The ktent^mS of Holland, though lpng suspect- 
ed, had neither been avOwed nor fully discovered, 
till an accidental circumstance put an end to their in- 
sidious neutrality. A congress packet being captur- 
ed oflF 'Newfoundland, was found to contain some 
papers, which, at first, were thrown overboard, but 
were rescued from the waves by the intrepidity of 
an English seaman. By these papfflrs it was prov- 
ed, that a passenger in the captured vessel was the 
bearer of a treaty of amity, drawn up between the 
states of Holland and independent America. The 
passenger yras Henry Laurens,, late, president of 
the congress, ‘who was brought to London, and 
committed to the Towgr. t The stadtholder, along 
with that small declining party ,\v ho were the sole, but 
secret, friends of the English interests in the Hutch ' 
government, had tried their faiftt efforts, but* iij 
v&nTTtt this period, to resist the tide of popular 
predeliction for the American cause* ThS greater 
part of the mercantile interest, as well as the aris- 
tocracy, and their leader, the pensionary Van Ber- 
kel, were attached by their intrigues to the court 
of France, and, by their hatred of "Britain, to the 
cause of her polonies. The disclosure of Mr. Lau- 
rens’s papers occasioned a ihemorjal of the British 
ambassador authe to the* states, requiring^ 

them to disavow the praptipeqof. Vap Befkcl, "and* 
bring tfiem to punishment } with a threat that war 
should be declared, if this satisfaction were denied. 
On the refusal of our demand* letter* of reprisal, 
were issued agjaW'HplJand on the So*? of Decem- 
ber 1780. , « , ‘ 

Durirfg the present year, by ( the death of Sir 
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* k vk" Charley 'HarcJy, the command of the Channel tleet 
__ had devolved, in the month of May, to Admiral 
178a Geary, who sailed in quest of the enemy with SO 
ships pT the line. During his cruize, in the month 
of July, he gave chace'to a conyoy of about thirty 
French merchantmen from the West ladies, and 
captured twelve. The rest escaped by favour of a 
fog, with the two armed ships which were their 
convoy. t 

• Hie French and Spanish fleets, under Don Lewis 
Cordova, renewed their junction this year, which 
had spread such consternation during the last. 
They did Apt, however, attempt to enter the Chan- 
nel ; but cruized in that track through which the 
outward bound trade to the Hast and West Indies 
usually passes, and, from their numbers, covered 
August, an immense extent of sea. A most valuable con- 
voy from the East and West Indies, under the con- 
duct of Captain Mout^ay pf the EamUlies,- fell 
unfortunately into their hands. It included, be- 
sides the merchantmen, eighteen transports for the 
\Vest*Indian service. Five East Indiamen, loaded 
with arms, ammunition, and stores, with fifty“West 
Indiamen, fell, ft prey to the captors. The Ramil- 
lies herself, with a few frigates, had the fortune to 
escape. The prizes were conveyed to Cadiz, where 
a sight of triumph, unusual to the Spanish nation, 
was exhibited. ‘ .Sixty English ships were brought 
captive by the squadron, whilst a gronpe of pri- 
soners, nearly 8000 in number, of all ages and * 
denominations, sojkfiers, marines, seamen and •pas- 
sengers, werelejd ashore .in sight, of ‘the inhabitants. 
Among the female , passengers were some beautiful 
women of rank. The multitude and the mixture 
of the. prisoners, and the eight of such Immense 
spojh resembled rather the gathering of. a sacked 
city, tliSm of the capture of an ordinary fleet. 

About the same time, accounts were received of 
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the kiss o&i great part of the valuable outwird chap. 
bound Quebecfleet, which «i*P^cept«l bffthi* , 
banks of J^wfda^wfend by American privateers. * 

Some of tk^vessefr* were .retaken, but fourteen 
rich ^feSfWWe'irj’^ievabiy^ '©ifwedoff. • : ' 

The gwa^Mfe of thbluwite ftatioit| did not 
this year come k ^it; of each .Other ; but StVeral 
desperate actions Of sirigle ships evinced the tiCcus- 
tomed superiority of our seamen., Themage abd . 
blockade of Gibraltar was coiithmed, though the 
danger of famine by blockade had bebn averted by * 
the arrival .of Rodney ; and" all the b|her .efforts of 
the Spaniards to reduce thd place Were effectually 
encountered by the vigilance of Elliot and rite 
bravery ofhis garrison. v 

After the relief of Gibraltar, wehave seen that 
Rodney proceeded, first tp the cbasts of4Jritain,and 
filially, to his destination' inthe west, fie arrived at" 

S 1 . Lucia on the 27 th of^Match. .His arrival brought 
the contending fleets nearer to an .equality, butsrill 
the advantage of numbers lay on |P0 side of the 
enemy. Two days before the arrival of Rodney, * 
a veryTrilliant action wasfbught by the hoiWiir- 
able Captain Cornwallis, Wkh thiree British ships, 
one of 64, another of 5b; : ihd the thirdofbhly 
44 guns. With this scanty force bur country men’ 
drew up to receive the atta«fpf foity 7* gunjkip® 
and twofrigates of thd FHhbh, drifter Monsieur 
dc la Motte BicqUet. five k 

the* evening tilfth'e 

fleets d by kutiad bottsettf, itq repair. On 
the third ^y a Brit^ i aik frith . 

this force, though still bore . 

down to renew efc action r but tho Frdhch #qjad- 
ron had bebn- Sufficiently satfefied With'thh past *en- 

gageraerfr/^" 1 '''''^ 1 -'*^^ -* 11 - *•**'**-- -•»— c 

the wind* 
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chap. Shortly previous to Rodney's arrival, the French 
x y*‘ , admiral Count de*Gulchen, with as ships of the 

^ 80 . line and a cloud of transports, appeared before S r . 
Lucia, with an evident design of attempting the 
capture of that island ; but the defence which ap- 
peared rgady to meet him by land, and the ju- 
dicious dispositions of Sir Hyde Parker, induced 
him to leave it, and proceed to Martinique. Sir 
George Rodney, after touching at S'. Lucia, went 
in pursuit of him. The French admiral took 
shelter before Fort Royal, and could not be pro- 
voked to risk ah engagement. In this station he 
remained till* the 15 th bf April, when, after the 
departure of Rodney, he ventured to put to sea. 
Immediate intelligence being communicated to 
the British admiral, he -sailed in pursuit of the 
enemy, with twenty ships of the line. . On the 16 th 
he came in sight or him ; and, on the 1 7 th , a par- 
tial action took place. « The 4 flag ship of Rodney, 
after beating thrpe of the enemy’s in succession 
out of the line, encountered the Count de Gui- 
chen's ship, supported by two others of thehostile 
fleet, and, in spite of this great dkparity“fprced 
them to flight. In this partial action, the loss of 
the French amounted to 1000 men. The British, 
in killed and wounded, counted only 470. The 
enemy bore away, completely repulsed j but no 
decisive advantage was gained by the engagement. 
From the 20 ,b to the, 24*" of the same month, they 
were again closely pursued £ their retreat to Mar- 
tinique, was also cut off, and they were forced, for 
disgraceful shelter, under the fortifications of Gua- 
daloupe. • * 

On thel5 u and* of the following month, 
the- eageftiess of Rodney brought him again in 
sight of the enemy. - On both of these days, two 
short, but still indecisive,' skirmishes between the 
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van of his fleet and the rear of the /tying enemy,- chap. 
once more disappointed the ardour of the -British ** Y1 ' 
admiral by the night of their antagonists,, ami fa- "T/ST 
voured die resolution of De Guichen t# avoid a ge- 
neral meeting. ' * ’* 

As the summer advanced, the power of the 
Spaniards, increased by reinforcements from home, 
grew formidable on the Transatlantic coast. The 
destination of a powerful body of land farces on 
board their fleet on this quartet* was to invade our 
West-India possessions, in concert with M, de 
Guichen, the French admiral ; and the junction of 
the fleets, in spite of all the efforts of Rodney, 
all the hard blows which he had given to the fleet 
of Guichen, was at last unfortunately effected. 

Our islands, however* were saved by the same 
cause which had enervated the power of the com- 
bined fleets m Europe on a late tremendous occa- 
sion, and disabled them frqm striking an effective 
blow. Contagious and deadly sickness broke out; 
on board the Spanish ships and transports, from 
the cooped-up situation of the land forces in a long 
voyage, and the deadly heat of the climate, unre- 
freshed by care or cleanliness. Without effecting 
any thing correspondent to their strength or ex- 
pectations, the allied fleets separated. The Spa- 
niards proceeded to the Havannah, and De Guichen, 
after touching at S c . Domingo, returned to Europe 
with a convoy. ' , 

™ Nothing could b<J more gftllipg.to the Americans 
than to bear of the* departure or this copunander* 
on whqse assistance they had so aangpinely relied.’ 
Washington’s army had been increased, in the 
hopes of his co-operation, to SO, 000 men ; the 
attack of New-York had been projected, and pre- 
paratory proclamations issued out by the Marquis 
of La Fayette* . •• 
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chap. Sir George Rodney, apprehensive of the ene» 
xv ‘ ray's designs upon the northern capital, heard of 
the separation of the fleets as an event of unexpect* 
ed goodfoitone. Learning De GuicfWs departure 
from Cape Francois, he' immediately denied, with 
eleven capital ships and Altar frigates, for thfe relief 
of New- York. Although he found, soon after 

his arrival, that his presence had not been indis- 
pensably required, yet he was saved, by this move- 
ment, from suffering in that dreadful hurricane, 
* which, in the autumn of the present year, over- 
whelmed almost all the works of man and the pro- 
ductions of nature, in those unfortunate regions 
where it raged. 

This long-remembered hurricane began to blow 
on the island of Barbadoes on the morning of the 
' 10 th ofOctober. It destroyed the capital of that island, 

and buried thousands ol the inhabitants under the 
ruins of its track, or syrept theta into the sea. The 
islands of S'. Lucia, Grenada, and 6'. Vincent, were 
likewise nearly laid waste. At S'. Vincent, it was 
said' that not a house was left standing. The ships 
in those seas were either driven on shore, or swal- 
lowed upin the waves. One ship of the British 
tine went down in a single moment, and left not 
October, even a wreck behind. In Jamaica, the course of 
the hurricane came across part of the island, and 
produced a dreadful scene of destruction. While 
the unhappy inhabitants of Savahnah.h-Mar, in 
Westmorland parish bf that island, were gazing' 
with astonishment <at sUch a swell of the sea as»ne- 
ter had been seen before, a sudddn sweep of its 
waters overwhelmed the town, and left no trace 
of living being or habitation behind it. 

In consequence of the heavy calamities arising 
to individuals from these convulsions of nature, 
more particularly in Jamaica and Barbadoes, sev?- 
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ral petitions were presented by* the suffered to par- P***- 
liament, which were humanely considered. by. the. .. . 

house ; end, at the ppening of the next ’year, a 1780. 
grant of # 60,000 was idade, on the motion of 
Lord North,, for their relief, and passed without 
debate or opposition. t 
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CHAP. XVII. 


Meeting , and proceedings of^ihe new parliament .... Delates 
on the choice of a speaker . . . . on the address . . . . on the 
. war with Holland • ... on tho conduct of Lord Sandwich . • • 
on the proposed plans of rtform .... on Indian affairs . . . , 
on Me /irmj of the loan .... on Me neglected state of the 
police , and miliary interference in the late riots .••.on 
Mr. Fox’s motion for peace with America .... Outline of 
the war in India .... Attempt of the French on the island of 
Jersey .... Blockade and sally of the garrison at Gibraltar 
. . . Junction of the grand fleets of France and Spain in the 
British Channel . . . . Expedition of Kempenfetdt .... Action 
off the Dogger •lank . ... Naval expedition of Commodore 
Johnson . • » • Capture of St. Eustatia, and other Dutch 
^settlements .... Indecisive hostilities qf the French and Eng - 
sh fleets in the West Indies .... Attempt of the French on 
fiSi. Lucia .... Tobago captured by the marquis de BouiU6 
,»*. State of affairs in America ... • Mutiny in the Ameri- 
can army .... Ravages of Arnold in Virginia .... War in 
Carolina .... Battle qf Guildford * . . . Retreat of Cornwal- 
lis to Wilmington , and afterwards into Virginia .... Action 
of Lard Rawdon with the provincials at Holfkirk’s-hill .... 
Progress of Geileval Greene .... Retreat of Lord Rawdon to 
Charlestown • . . - Battle of Eutaw Springs •# . * Views of 
Washington and the count de Rochambeauron New-York . • 
Stratagem qf the qfiies to delude Clinton .» • • Washington' s 
march into Virginia . . . • Junction with La Fayette . . . Re- 
tfeat qf Cornwallis within the works of Yorktown !. . . Siege 
• of Yorktown ^ and surrender of the British frmy .... Capture 
qf St. Chrisfppherst and othqr settlements, by the French . 

it % 

the ropeting*of the new parliament* the first 
JPP f 'U* trial o£ party strength was called out by the 
’T/sa ' election of 9 speaker. Sir Flefc^r'Norton ba<J[, by 
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more than one display of his independent principles char. 
during the late political struggles, forfeited die fa- . xvn ‘ 
vour of administration, and even for some time ,7^.“ 
their common civility ; but so respectable was the 
character of the speaker, that, with all their earnest 
wishes to depose him, the attempt could not be 
made without 'the feigned ceremonies of regard. 

In consideration of Sir Fletcher’s delicate health, 
the court members proposed that he should be ex- 
onerated from the heavy duties of his station, and 
a new speaker, Mr. Cornwall, was* proposed. Sir 
Fletcher Norton declared that his h&ilth was per- 
fectly adequate to the discharge of his duty, and 
treated their hypocritical concern for it with ridi- 
cule. He declined, however, standing a candidate 
for the chair,, and requested his friends not to urge 
his election. Mr. Cornwall Was chosen j and mi- 


nisters^ to crown their inconsistency, in .the very 
pjnoment of deposing the late speaker, recommend- 
ed to his successor to copy his example. 

His majesty, in the opening speefch, deplored thb 
continuance of rebellion in America, and the hos- 
tile interference of the ambitious houses of Bour- 


bon. The successes of our arms in Georgia and 
Carolina were, however, exhibited as encourage- 
ments to keep* alive the exertions of the country. 
On the loyal sentiments of the people; and on the 
zeal of his faithful legislature, his majesty expressed 
his- trust, that the supplies wonld % be sufficient fox 
every call. Theaddrdss ih the commons was mov* 
ed by Mr. de Grey, and 'Seconded by Mr. ft. Sut- 
ton. After a due compliment tq the sovereign, on 
the accession of another princft to his illustrious 
family, the addressers seconded tile views of his 
majesty, and promised an ample' support to the 
war.. An amendment,, for expunging those con- 
gratulatory passages (except what regarded the 
birth qf the royal infant); and Omitting those pas- 
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ohap. sages which pledged the house to the support of 
xm the present measures respecting the ■war, was pro- 
1 jylo, 1 '’ posed by Mr. Grenville, and seconded % Colonel 
Fitzpatrick ; but the Strength of parties had been, 
already brought to an issue, and the rejection of 
this amendment was naturally expected. Though 
the strength of administration in the new parlia- 
ment was thus evinced, the spirit of resistance to 
the war was not abated 1 on the side of opposition. 
The occasion, however, though it evinced die 
strength of ministers iq, the new parliament, gave 
room for a Copious renewal of all the reasoning 
that h$d been ever urged in defence or accusation 
of the war. It was asked, if his majesty’s speech 
had exhibited a single hope to die country, of this 
dreadful contest being brought to a , speedy issue, 
or the principles being abandoned Which had led to 
its protraction ? It w^s alleged indeed, that our af- 
fairs had brightened in America ; but was not dus* 
the language of Ministers at the opening of every 
s session ; and what had been gained by victories 
much more splendid than that of the last cam- 
paign? only the addition of heavier burthens to 
the country, and the prospect of interminable hos- 
tilities. Mr. Fox, in the course of his animadver- 
sions on the address, observed, that it recognized 
the blessings' of his majesty’s reign. With those 
’ blessings he declared' he was unacquainted. The 
present reign had been a continued tissue of dis- 
grace, npsiipmagement, ahd calamity. The defence 
of administr^tfon rested chiefly on two points, the 
necessity of holding such language to the crown as 
' should yppress on the minds of Europe^* convic- 
, tion, that-our strength and spirit werrjpil* capable 
of coping with our enemies-r-that Our weakness^ 

’ even rf we were conscious of it, ought to be con- 
cealed^siace the union of .hostile nations, allied by 
no permanent community 'of interests, would thus 
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be likely to yield to the single unbroken spirit of ^ 
our country. The war in America, it Was'declar- ’xvft 
ed by the same speakers, was now conducted, not *' ' “ ‘£ 7 ' 
so much from the certainty as from the hdjpe of 
subduing America j but* that hope they described 
as neither distant nor likely to be delusive. It was 
not doubted that one half of the colonists were our 
friends, and needed only to be freed from their 
oppressors to devote themselves again to our stand- 
ard, and annihilate the government of usurpation. 

To such language the few successes of tne late 
campaign led the abettors* of the wy. {t seems a 
modest calculation, considering the usual estimates 
of that administration, to count on no more than 
one half of the colonial population to have been 
our friends — though it is no less strange that men 
could yet gravely announce the probability of sub- 
duirig a wide continent, of three millions of people, 
at the distance of half the* globe, on the granted 
supposition that every second man in America was • 
our foe. But with such views, aqd with such frets 
before them, the new parliament pledged them-* 
selves' to support ministers in the contest. . Their 
first majority was 212, against 130 . Little busi- 
ness of importance was brought on before the 
Christmas recess. 

On the meeting after adjournment, his majesty’s 1781. 
speech, announcing the declhratidh of hostilities 
with Holland, occasioned a .severe examination of 
rile progress of our # ^u$nrrel with that ancient ally. 

The intercepted treaty of the city of Amsterdam 
with th$ American states, was laid before the 
house. It had been declared fa the British mani- 
festo to be a treaty concluded. It was asserted by 
the antagbntets' of ministers to be only ttfe plan of a 
• treaty, depending for its completion on the eman- 
cipation of America, ah event ‘which might n^vey 
he fulfilled* Ic was urged also by the same spsak- 
Folll ^ V;.* B 
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chap, era, tfi# jn asking the .Dutch to fulfil thf ancient 
^ Vl1 ' . treaty, of mutual defence and protection, we had 
"Vji .made ^ demand, which even to ourselves would 
nave proved ruinous in the fulfilment. We should 
have dragged that republic into a war v/ith France, 
and exposed 'her to invasion. Our stipulated aid 
from the states would have been 20 ships of war, 
and 6000 men. On our side, we were bound, 
however, to protect her from invasion, and a con- 
tinental war would have thus ensued, to which the 
aid of Holland would have furnished but a scanty 
supply. It wac therefore the interest of Great 
Britain, they contended, to leave Holland in a state 
of neutrality, instead of wantonly adding her either 
to the number of our enemies, or qf allies whom 
we could not protect. It was proved, in addition to 
these charges against the conduct of ministers to- 
wards Holland, that the statqs had offered to disa- 
vow the treaty of Amsterdam with America, al- 
though the proof only established their willingness 
to .make that conoeSsion in * general terms. 1 

In this debate, the preponderance of vates-went, 
as usual, with ministers. If we consider the main 
fact, that Holland had, during six years of the war, 
continued to supply the revolted colonists with all 
the implements and resources of war ; that the 
ruling faCtion.ip their divided commonwealth open- 
ly espoused the cause of America, and that no 
power or party existed in the/tatc, who could sup- 
press the illicit’ trade wfuoh the kuys of war pro- 
n&unced tq tote absolute hostility, .we shall consider 
the true interefets of Bfhain to 'have been Hear with 
v&plland; % war safcettoped by justice and policy. 
Ifa ti^de %o fatal to Britain had not been stopped, 
by nwiy years of negotiation, there was linle hope 
mat ifs|ould be ,now discontinued by the protrac-* 

Mf. jftwt* |P§lt renewed his 

V. 
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attacks on the most corrupt and obnoxious -part of -CHAP 
administration* the head of the admiralty. , On the . \ ' 
1" of February, in consequence of a previous no- 
t ice, he moved for a vofo of censure on the con- 
duct of Lord Sandwich, for appointing Sir Hugh 
PaUiseT to be governor of Greenwich hospital, after 
he had been declared by a court-martial to have 
been guilty of an ill-founded and malicious accusa- 
tion against his superior officer. . This appointment 
Mr. Fox declared to be subversive of all discipline 
in the navy, and derogatpry to its honour, since it 
marked but the promoters of calumny and disturb- 
ance, not as objects of punishment, but of trust, 
distinction, and reward. Ministers declared, in 
defence of Lord Sandwich, that Palliser’s promo- 
tion to the government of Greenwich hospital was 
not his lordship’s act individually, but the joint ap* 
pointment of his majesty’s cabinet. By the just 
merits of that appointment they said they were wil-. 
ting to abide. ♦ The judgment p’f the court-martial 
who had condemned the motive! of Palliser oa'his 
commander's trial, they asserted to have been in- 
jurious, without the support, of proof, and exceed- 
ing the bounds of their jurisdiction.^ An amend- 
ment, destructive of Mr. Fox's motion, was then 
proposed, and carried by a large majority. , 

Mr. Burke’s financial plan of refcYro, soon after 
■engrossed the attention of tjie house of common!. 

As the bill was unchanged* since the preceding 
year, it necessarily dfccafeioned the«earije train of dis- 
cussion a» ftt the preceding, session. . The principal* 
debate took place on the day appointed for the se- 
cond reading of the bill, and-tfer the particular sub- 
ject of regulating his majesty’s civil establishment, 
of Iinuting‘pensions, and suppressing unnecessary 
places. IF the Subject of fps debate wanted thp 
inforest of novelty, that circumstance was at feast 
compensated by the addition of a new champion to 

E 2 ’ 
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chap, the cause of reform, whose appearance in parlia- 
XVIJt inent excited no common sensation. This was the 
son of. Chatham, William Pitt, already known by 
the academical fame of'-his younger years, to in- 
herit the distinguished talents of ms father, but yet 
untried on the great theatre of public debate, where 
he was doomed so long alter to be conspicuous. 
He had been returned member for Poole, and made 
Kis first appearance on the side of opposition. When 
* he rose to speak, the remembrance of Chatham, 
and the general anticipation of his celebrity, occa- 
sioned an 'extraordinary silence in the house, con- 
ticuere omnes intentigue ora tenebant. His maiden 
leb * l6, speech was such as, in matter and manner, to justi- 
fy the highest hopes of his father’s admirers. His 
genius came forward kt one display, in confirmed 
and majestic maturity.* The greatest statesman of 
the house* whose praise plight* be called feme,* pro- 
nounced his eulogium on that day, and predicted 
that his future fame and influence would for ever be 
.of’ the first maghitude. Earl Nugent, and Mr. 
Henry Dundas, were the chief speakers who op- 
posed the proposal of reform. They succeeded in 
rejecting Mr. Burke’s bill, or what was adequate to 
that effect, in postponing the consideration of it for 
six- months. The numbers of opposition continued 
to increase ; they produced on this occasion 190 
votes against 233. Two bills of reform, under 
different titles, bttt similar to Mr. -Burke’s in their 
object, ofdimmishing the coiitt influence, and ano- 
ther -by 61r rjhilip Jennings Clarke, for excluding 
contractors with, gpvernment ’ from a sdat in the 
'house ; and a fourth, for restraining revenue offi- 
dfsptJtomaroting at elections, experienced a similar 

* The discussion of Jbdian, affairs became a promi- 
nent proceeding fa tms session, fnyn the-imperious 

f * * fo*. , 
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necessity of relieving the many hardships, said re* \pttM?. 
dressing the loud complaints which the distracted . > 

state of those territories had occasioned. As early x # t , 
as the yey 1772, die Known misconduct of the 
company's servants had called for the interference 
of government $ and restraints were laid* on* the 
monopoly of the company, which have been since 
followed by successive # encroachments on their 
power. ’ In 1773, an act was passed for establish* 
mg certain rules and orders for the future manage* ’ 
ment of the East-India company, as well in India 
as in Europe. By these regulations, 'Bengal was 
made the seat of the British government in the 
east ; and two supreme authorities, the one possess- 
ing all political power, under the governor-general 
and council, the other^ composed Of judges sent 
from England, to exercise" an independent right of 
judicature, were established. Two powers so ab- 
solute and independent, however distinct their func- 
tions might be, on an early .trial were found, to 
combine all the evils of anarchy, as well as of ‘dev 
fjotism. ' , 

The sudden influence of the judicial court was 
to introduce among a people, the least fitted in the 
world for such a change of jurisprudence, the sub- 
stitution of ‘British for a Gentoo code of laws in 
India. To the natives of that empire, whose laws 
and habits hav4 existed in fbrir present shape, for 
■ages before the nanfe of*Brifaii\ was heard of in the 
worid, such «a reyohition in jurisprudence was, re- 
volting in the ‘highest degree, They could bear 
conquest, but not change. The application of our 
sanguinary penal code to thole pacific subjects, was 
not merely offensive, it w?s outrageous and inhu- 
man. In flindostan, for instance, forgery was re- 
garded as a venal crime, End commutable by an 
easy firife ; yet Nundcomar, a native nobleman, of 
high cast and elevated rank, was tried, convicted, 

E 3 
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c'iiap. sad executed 6n an English statute, with which it 

xm . is not probable that he could be acquainted, at the 

T781. time of his committing the offence. One of his 
judges^ Sir Robert Chambers, had the grace to 
express some scruples on the 1 justice of taking a 
human life in a case so doubtful ; but the influence 
of Sir Elijah Impey, who sat as chief judge on the 
trial, prevailed against the suggestions of mercy ; 
and Nundcomar,to the hotror of all India, suffered 
•death on die gallows. 

Ih defiance of the act itself for regulating India, 
the supreme cotftt over-rilled the native- courts 
established in the provinces. In the court of Dacca, 
at the suit of a low English attorney, Jaggemaut, 
a principal officer in the court, was dragged from 
his judgment-seat by a sheriffs officer. A riot en- 
sued, and the consequence of the outrage was an 
entire cessation of the administration of justice 
throughout a populous province. Attempts were 
made, in similar practices of innovation, to arrest 
the eemmdars, or feudal chiefs of the provinces j 
on which occasions, the lowest officers of the court 
violated the retreats of the female sex,- and the 
temples of Indian worship. It seemed now time 
for the supreme council to interfere, to prevent 
universal confusion and outrage ; and, with the aid 
of the military ,-sprae of the wanton perpetrators of 
these acts were committed to prison. Sir Elijah 
Impey, however, obstinately adhering to his trust 
of judicial revolutjpfa, sent orders to Resist the mili- 
tary, who bad Arrested the sheriffs. officers, by or- 
ders of the council. To such a 'state had the insti- 
tutions of North and his colleagues, and the con- 
duct of the English judges, reduced our possessions 
. in India. * 

' On the 4 “ of December.; 780 , a petition was 
presented to the house of commons, from -the Bri- 
tish inhabitants of Bengal and Orissa, complaining 
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of the m^scnmioa^e and injudicious, maimer kv <&££• 
which the m<%es of the supreme court endeavour- lXVH ' 
©d to administer theJEnghsh laws in those tfrovin- t fit, 
ces. This remonstrai£ce.»w35 seconded by another 
memorial of the governor-general and council, de- 
scribing the recent transactions, and 'requesting in- 
demnity from the legal consequences of their re- 
sistance 0 the iudicatorial power; a resistance to 
which they had oeen driven by the necessity of pre- 
serving the country from ruin and rebellion. On , 
the motion of General Smith, these petitions were Feb. x*. 
referred to a select committee/ «3The mixdster did 
not seem averse to remedy die evils of his Indian 
institutions, hut apologized, by saying that he was 
far from expecting such effects to 'result from a 
court of judicature, as should render it a source of 
oppression. . In the course of the session, a bill, 
complying with tha general tenor of the petitions, 
and founded on the report of the committee, was 
introduced and passed, fosr regulating the admini- 
stration of justice in India, ‘and for indemnifying 
<he governor jmd council for their wholesome in- 
terference. By this bill, the authority of the su- 
preme court was limited; the governor and coun- 
cil of Bengal were exempted from its jurisdiction ; 
the zemindars, as well as the country courts, were 
also secured from its usurpations. . 

Of the enormous exigencies of* the year, amount. 

, ing to twenty.one piillionsj ^twelve millions were to 
bejaised byJoa%rnn> terms so> advantageous to the 
lenders,* ^4* no less than 9 per cenj^wasallowed 
to the subscribers, even though the money was to 
be advanced by instalments.* On tjie 7 th of Mqrch, 
and on several days of subsequent debate on the 
motion of finance, Mr. Fox, and the leaders of op- 
position, exposed the terms of the loan co*be a 
wanton and corrupt profusion of the public money. 

The profits might be calculated at a nulKoii of 
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chap. money-*-of money which went, not a%a necessary 

XVI1 ' . purchase of public credit, but as bribes and dou* 
ceurs to the dependents and upholders of ministry. 
The distribution of the .loan was shewn to have* 
been scandalously partial. By repeated modems, 
the minister was urged to produce a list of subscrib- 
ers, and of those who had offered to subscribe. It 
was proved from these, that the minister might 
have borrowed thirty-eight millions, at 5 per cent, 
from men of unexceptionable credit. Why was 
this offer refused, but because the creatures of ad- 
ministration musette preferred, on terms disadvan- 
tageous to the country ? 

In the house of Lords, the loan was treated with 
equal severity by the marquis of Rockingham, who 
declared it to be an usurious contract, made by the 
minister, for the sole purpose of attaching his wa- 
vering adherents, by sharing *in the gains. The 
marquis then contrasted its terms with those of for- 
•mer loans, particularly those of the duke of New- 
castle’s administration ; the profits of which he 
stated, from authentic documents, to have been 
only J-j per cent., and in succeeding years, no 
more than per cent, although twelve millions 
per annum were raised. The loan bill did not pass 
without a still severer exposure, on the day of Sir 
George Saville’s motion for a committee to inquire 
into the subject. ' His second in the motion, Mr. 
Byng, whose diligencqih collecting information did 
him the highest honour, produced g list of sub- 
scribers to former loans, who had. been losers by 
their engagements, but who had been rejected in 
their applications to share in the present loan. It 
was shewn that a considerable part of the loan had 
been subscribed under fictitious names; that the 
clerks of bankers were entered on the list, while 
the money was in reality for members of parlia- 
ment. Ip. spite of these, and pthej: facts of similar 
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atrocity, the motion fell by the weight of that ve- CftAP. ' 
nality which it had for its object to expose. t . xvlL . 

If ministers had gained by the late election in, , 7 si. 
numerical strength of adherents, the power of the 
opposition was certainly increased, during this ses- 
sion, by some of the greatest accessions which the 
genius of the country could afford.' Beside the 
name of Pitt, that of Sheridan is for the first time 
recorded in the parliamentary annals of this year. 

His reputation was already established in literature, 
but his eloquence in the {louse soon eclipsed, if 
possible, the brilliant popularity of*his writings. 

Among the earliest occasions that drew forth his 
powers, were his three motions respecting the late 
riots in London ; the first, for declaring that the 
military ought not to be applied in quelling tumul- 
tuous assemblies, till their violence was beyond the 
reach of the civil powef to sqbdue ; the oijher was, 
to pass a censure on the inadequate state of the 
police in Westminster, as evinced 'by the evdnts of 
the 7“ of June j and the third, foPa committee to 
cxafhine and report on these defects. The main 
scope of his reasoning was, to establish the critnin- J 
ality of government, in leaving the country de- 
fenceless of police, and obnoxious to such disturb- 
ances as could dot be qaellcd by the arm of the ci- 
vil power ; as well as to deprecate .the arbitrary 
doctrines* which had been prpjnulged on the gene- 
ral* propriety of military interference j doctrines, 
which, .he contended, Imight lead,* on future occa- 
sions, to establish a precedent for dragooning, even 
when the danger bore no such aspect ’as* the late 
alarming events. The conduct i>f government was- 
justified, by a yotp of the house, against two of 
§heridan’s‘ motions die other motion was with; 
drawn. ,, , 

In' the course of the session, .while the sdefct 

* • * Most particularly imputed to JLord Manifold* 
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comtnittee were still sitting, intelligence was com- 
municated to the housed of events In the East-In- 
J die& which we shall have shortly occasion to no- 
’ tice ; of the war in the, Carnatic, and the ravages 
of Hyder Ally, so alarming as to induce the mini* 
ster to provide for an inquiry in!8 their causes. 
But, to divest that inquiry df any publicity which 
might expose him to the censures of opposition, 
Lord North moved, that the subject should be re- 
ferred to a secret committee. Fox, seconded by 
Burke, in vain endeavoured to over-rule the pro- 
posal of setxfecy ; and the original motion being 
carried, the event of the ballot m choosing a com- 
mittee, was such as might have been anticipated. 
A majority, of at least. four to one, were ministe- 
rial members. The secret committee were au- 
thorized to sit in the India-house,- to adjourn’ from 
place to place, and from time to time, and to pur- 
sue their inquiries, to the great comfort of mini- 
sters, during the recess of parliament. 

Under these circumstances, the negociation of 
government with the East-India directors, for the 
renewal of their charter, had not come to a con- 
! elusion, but exhibited a spirit of continued obstin- 
acy on dither side. Towards the end of the ses- 
sion, however, the minister brought the business 
before parliaments in a shape so formidable to the 
company, as' to make any conditions seem at last 
to be preferable to ‘a former dispute. He propos- 
ed^ as a question for theccSasideration of tjie com- 
"mqns; whether it should be proper for the crown 
to take the territorial possessions of India into its 
. own hand, or to We them to die company ? whe- 
ther the.trade should be thrown open, or continu- 
ed under the monopoly of a different company ? 
'or, .if the present comply were continued, whe- 
ther it would not be proper to grant a large partici- 
pation tti government of thdr profits and revenues? 
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He proposed a tribunal for trying Indiah defife < 
' quents, and demanded of the company ^eooyOfflj, 
as a debt legalized by. a resolution of the commits 
in 1773. • 

To oppose the utmost extent of this demand, 
and to deprecate the proposal of thrqjjdngopen the . 
East Indian trade, the company were hot without 
supporters in the house of commons, independent 
of the aid of those members 6f opposition, whose 
opinions, or love of popularity, might lead them to 
espouse their cause. The unfavourably news from 
India contributed also to stint the det$nd expect- 
ed as the premium for the charter. The negocia- 
tion with government was successfully renewed, 
the demand of ^632,000 reduced to ^£402,000, 
and the monopoly authorized to continue till 
1794. . 

No events could be concaved more inauspicious 
to the true interests of reform, than the late tu- 
mults in the capital, induced by popular assem- 
blies. The advocates of that reformation, however, 
which had objects in view very different from the 
protestant association ; objects which were patron- 
ized by Richmond, by Saville, and by Pitt, were 
not discouraged either by the false imputation of 
disloyal principles, or by the arguments which were 
strenuously drawn from the ate disturbances, to 
shew the danger of increasing popular influence. 
.In the most opulent and populous counties, dele- 
gates w^re chosgn for’ prosecuting, the object of 
parliamentary reform, and delivering Petitions, to* 
the legislature. These assembled in* London, to 
the number of between 30 ana 40 ; and, acting • 
collectively for their constituents, prepgryd a new 
petition to the house of cominons, on the S 4 of 
my. It was proposed Jjy Mr, Buncombe and Sir* 
Geo/ge Saville, to refer the petitions to a committee 
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ohAP. of the whole house; but the commitment was re- 

xvlL jecgjd by a large majority. 

, Ke events in America, which we shall have 
immediate occasion ’’to- notice, nojv revealed, at 
the close of the session, a jar different scene 
•from the aspect of our aflairs which the royal 
speech had announced at its opening. The ac- 
count of the battle of.Guildford had been gazetted, 
by which it appeared that the army of Cornwallis, 
ruined even by its own victories, had been obliged 
to abandon all its hard-won contests, and retire to 
the sea siddf Mr. Fox felt that the intelligence 
authorized him to move, on the 12 th of June, for a 
vote of the house, to recommend to his majesty’s 
ministers every* possible measure for restoring 
peace with America. In this debate, both the 
mover, and the speakers on either side, drew a 
copious,, picture of the hopes and fears, the chances 
and the obstacles of recovering America. Ihe 
expediency and the evils of yielding so mighty a 
portion or the empire were oppositely and strongly 
argued j the very right and legality of cession was 
discussed. At midnight, a majority of 172 to 99 
rejected Mr. Fox's proposal. 

In this debate, the eloquence of Pitt was for a 
second time in the session very forcibly distinguish- 
ed. He irfveighed with great energy against the 
unnatural, unhallowed, and accursed principles of 
the war, which he pronounced to contain every 
.characteristic of human ’de&pvity, and to 'portend 
every humap mischief to the wrejchgd people who 
had engendered it. A war which drew the blood, 
the sustenance from the vitals of the country; 
which brought victories and defeats alike to be de- 
plored ; which filled the land with sorrow for our 
pwn devoted countnntfien# slain in the/cause of in- 
justice, or recorded the struggles of theft opponents, 
bleeding in the holy defefledof their liberty. The 
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session was terminated by a speech from the throne, 
on the 18“ of July* and for the first rime the 
royal address seemed to speak, though indistinctly, 
of peace. „ ' 

Hie marrial*transactions‘of the kingdom were, 
during these domestic discussions, of great number 
and importance. 

As early as the close of the last year (1780), 
the East-India company having received undoubted 
intelligence of the peace concluded between Hy- 
der Ally and the formidable empire of rite Ma- 
rattas, concerted measures,* along wkh the nabob 
of Arcot, for the preservation of the 'Carnatic. In 
the July of the following year, their fears were 
realized by the bold invasion of that warlike prince, 
who, being joined by the" troops of Count Lallv, 
and a number of French officers, made his way 
through the Gauts, and burst like a torrent into 
the country of the Carnatic, ravaging the -territory 
on all sides, and finally reaching to the neighbour- 
hood of Madras, laid siege to /axot. Gene- 
ral Sir Hector Munro, marching from the mount 
near Madras, and forming a junction with Colonel 
Baillie, obliged the native chief to raise the siege. 
Baillie afterwards met and defeated a detachment 
of the native army, under Meer Saib, with a dis- 
parity of numbers highly creditable to, the victors * 
but Hyder'a immense army lyihg irf bis way, he 
was unable, after the victory,* to pursue his march. 
Colonel Fletcher being spot with a chosen, detach- 
ment fo support him, a desperate sfcttoa took place 
between the Indian army and our unhid detach- 
ments. In spite qf t their great disparity, a severe 
resistance was made by the British* and it was 
only the accidental blowing up of a tftajjafclne that 
’decided the day- /Ike moment of advantage was 
suddenly caught by thy son- of Hyder, the since 
celebrated 1)ppqQ8*b* who'fijrced his way, at the 
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chap, head of his cavalry, into the broken square of the 
1 3CTtt British and sepoys. The sepoys, from their num- 
17*1, bef, being most distinguished and exposed, suf- 
^ fared the most severely, their loss in kitted and 
wounded amounting, by common statement, to 
1000 men. Of the European troops about 600 
fell. 1 Colonel Flefcher was among the killed, and 
Bailiie, severely wounded, was taken, with a hand- 
ful of European prisoners, who were afterwards 
consigned* for years, to the dungeons of Hyder 
Ally. General Hector Munro, after this disaster, 
drew back h£$ troops £o Madras ; while Hyder re- 
newed die siege of Arcot, and took both city and 
fortress. Vigorous measures were now adopted 
by the supreme council for the relief of the Car- 
natic ; and Sir Eyre Coote arriving from Ben- 
gal with a large supply of money and reinforce- 
ments, was appointed to the command of the army 
in the Carnatic. 

Hyder’s army, when Sir Eyre Coote first took 
the field to meet* him, was exceedingly augmented. 
His forces within the Carnatic itself were comput- 
ed at no 1ms than 100,000 men, and hi9 match- 
lockmen and infantry at 80 , 000 . 1 Sir Eyre’s force 
did not exceed 7000 . The relief of the besieged 
places was his first and principal object $ and as the 
fortress of „ Wandewash was in most immediate 
danger, he marched instantly to its relief, and Hy- 
der, with* all his hyftabers, jvas pleased to abandon 
the siege^ The 'besieged places in the Qamatic 
were now' generally relieved by the progress of the 
British arjfts'i affid at Poacficherta, where alarms 
had arisen, from "die perfidy of the French, who 
were left theta on the nuth of a capitulating treaty, 
every extinguished by the general’s 

disarming die ihhabitattt^; removing their mag*. 
d$m» and destroying tfteir bo ac$. at the mean- 

* f if s^oneadl!^ PirfmpwwuM. , 
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time. Sir Edward Hughes performed an important chap. 
service on the Malabar coast, and destroyed Hy* , xm 
dor's own shipping in the ports of Calicut* and ai%u 
Mangalore. Hyder's views appearing soon after ^ 
to be addressed to a place of considerable strength 
in the upper part of the Carnatic, Tritchinapoly, 

Sir Eyre marched to oppose him j and ’meeting the 
grand host of Hyder, after a few hours march 
from the British camp at Porto Novo, gave him 
battle. The day of that engagement (July 1, 1781) 
may be well regarded as one of the most remark- 
able in Indian history. With staple 2000 Eu- 
ropeans and a regiment of sepoys, he engaged this 
enormous multitude of men, as we are told, na- 
turally brave, and to the number of 70 , 000 ’, regu- 
larly disciplined ; but of bravery or discipline that 
is beat on sudi unfair terms, /what notions are we 
to form ? Hyder was completely routed, and his ar- 
tillery only saved by the abundance and ‘strength 
of his draught cattle. The English army, on Hy- 
der’s retreat, marching to the northward, insured 
themselves against a reverse of fortune by joining 
with the detached forces "from Bengal, the -In- 
dian chief was again- defeated, near the very spot 
where he had, early in the campaign, defeated 
Colonel Baillio, On the 17'* of September, he 
was a third time attacked, and driven before the 
British arms, at a place called Snoihigar ; an event 
which seemed to deckle his fate for the rest of the 
Campaign. Our lantLjuid sea forees, in the fneaxt- 
time, had uriiteef themseive&Under ifdajiral Hughes 
and General Monro, for the sfege of Negapatam, 
h town on (he&ea^eoast, which shrrendered to their 
arms on moderate conditions. 1 /The admiral then 
proceeded against'* the. island- of Ceyiori and the 
jDutch settleqWnta„df Triacomale. 4 ‘ * 

One ineffectual attempt pn the island of Jersey, 
which has been ah^y^feited, did not discourage 
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chap, the French from making another. After a disas- 
, trons voyage from the. coast of France,, the Baron 
ij&ii de RullCcourt landed his troops in, jhe night, seiz- 
j»b. 6.' \ed ‘upon a small advanced guard, which, with 
shameful remissness, was found asleep at their post, 
upon a redoubt near Violet bank, and, getting up 
rapidly to S'. Heller, the capital, had the principal 
, streets, the market-place, the deputy-governor, and 
the magistrates, in his possession, before the slight- 
est alarm could be given. Having the lieutenant- 
governor, Major Corbet, thus in his hands, he 
prevailed upo>£ him, by extravagant descriptions of 
his own' forces, and By threats of destroying the 
town, to sign a capitulation, and summoned its 
chief place of strength, Elizabeth-castle, to sur- 
render ; but the officers nejst in command to Cor- 
bet, who had fortunately escaped being made pri- 
soners, refused to abide by t any surrender that was 
extorted, from their superior, in the hands of his 
enemies. The militia and troops of the island ad- 
vanced, under Major Pierson, to drive the French 
out of S'. HeJiers, which they succeeded in eflfect- 
ing ? although with the much-regretted circumstance 
of losing their brave commander, an officer of high 
reputation. , and promise, being only twenty-five 
years of age at the ti^ie when he expired, upon the 
eve of a victory obtained,, in a great measure, by 
his own skitftd arrangement. The Baron de Rulle- 
coort, a man of violent passions, and by no means 
distinguished fo£ "Hoaowabje conduct during this, 
jnvapjii. had tile ^<?rel«;^^^^ee*the destruc- 
tion®? "is most sanguine wisheS, just as his eyes 
Were closed by %UT momjb wounds, in the mar- 
ket-place $ and hb:trop^s so^ltiefed prisoners at 
discretion. » J (.-*<. '?* * * - 

. As early as fh^first comti^cehient of hostilities, 
th$ jSewa f of ‘Span* )*$«• fixed-, upon recovering 
(JlbraUat^ fiThe- tyft r&ief.tfyst km been afforded 

^ r i \ 
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to that garrison was by Rodney's fleet,* in the be- chap. 
ginning of the preceding year. Their provisions., 3 f' ri1 * , 
were, therefore, both scanty and spoiled with* keep^ x7 g fc 1 
ing. As they were cut off from supplies of the 
Barbary shove, 4 their ancient market tor supplies, 
they endured a most distressing privation of the 
most common necessaries of lire. When their si- 
tuation was known in England, twenty-eight sail 
of the line, under AdmiraV Darby, were dispatch- 
ed with a convoy, for relieving them, as well as to 
keep at bay the threatened descent of the Spaniards. 

After sending in the convoy to Gibraltar, and some 
large ships to cover them. Admiral Darby watch- 
ed, off the mouth of the straits, the motions of the 
Spanish fleet, which had sailed into Cadiz, from 
unwillingness to risk an engagement. In the mean- 
time, the gun-boats of the enemy in Algeziras bay. 
came out to cannonade the shipping, as a prelude 
to the general attack of the fortress, tfhich was 
soon to take place. In a week after the relieving 
fleet was moored, the bombardment of the town 
toqk place, and immediately the whole bay and 
rock, by the discharges on each side, was covered 
with fire. It was computed chat the enemy must 
have expended daily, during three weeks from the 
first attack, more than 1000 barrels of gunpow- 
der, of 100 pounds weight each^ and Jfrom 400 tp 
500 shots and shells. The cannonade endured for 
several months, but, giter thd first few weeks, at 
• a much reduced scaje, jaa no powers of supply 

could Support sS great an expenditure: » 

• 

4 The alienation of the Moorish reject Up proffered friendship of 
emperor from our interests was a Spain, and supply our garrison, if 
disadvantage in the blockade of only the naval stores {or three vis- 
Oibraltar, which yyc suffered ert* eels should be givfn, to protect his 
lately from, the culpable negligence coasts from the vengeance of the 
of ministers. General £Uiot $&d A Staaxmfc, the rake j£i$qo. This 
long before this period, cotrfmu* ’ Qttor^astfeglectfd^nd he adopted 
ideated an of el of the Me*r* to the interests of ourfeottn#*- 

Vol.ll. ' F* 
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ch \p General JElliot returned from the garrison”, for 
some time, a most effective and tremendous fire. 

r?8i. «. His loss, during the severest of the bombard- 
ment, was not correspondent to the magnitude 
pf the siege, as the* whole, from, the 12 th of 
April to the end of June, amounted only to 
one commissioned officer and fifty-two private 
men killed, and to seven officers and 253 others 
wounded. The horrors^of these hostilities fell more 
severely on the inhabitants. Many were buried 
under the ruins of their own houses, or tom to 
pieces by, the shells that burst in thousands on every 
side. The vaults and casemates, which could alone 
afford security, were filled by the garrison ; and 
happy did the individuals, whose influence could 
procure admission to those shelters, account them- 
selves, if they were allowed a few hours repose, 
amidst all the noise of a crowded soldiery, and the 
groans of the wounded, who were brought in from 
the works. 

To save himself the necessity of incessant firing, 
Elliot executed *a bold and fortunate enterprize. 
He ordered the grenadiers and light infantry of the 
garrison, together with the 1 2'* regiment, and the 
German regiment called Hardenberg’s, to assemble 
on the sands at midnight, and assail those stupend- 
ous works pf the Spaniards, which had cost so 
much labour 0 and ‘ expence. Two thousand and 
fourteen soldiers and 300 sailors effected this ser- 
vice with undaunted couragf , Having proceeded, 
in deep and .deliberate silence, till the enemy's sen- 
tries, seeing them face to face, ’fixed and gave the r 
alarm, they instantly rushed in upon the Spaniards, 
who fled in every direction. Ten, thirteen-inch mor- 
tars and eighteen twenty-six-pounders were spiked 
by the gallant band in this sortie. The Spaniards 
were so panK-struch, that* they made no attempt 
to save them $ but, left the victor's, vritfi their own 
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coolness and dispatch, to lay the train! for* their chap. 
magazines, which, immediately after the retreat of , ^ llu 
our men, blew up with tremendous explosions, >i 7g 
Admiral Parby, having in vain endeavoured to No*. a?, 
draw the Spanish fleet to an engagement, after re- 
lieving Gibraltar, returned to protect the English 
Channel ; while De Guichen, having no enemy to jui?. 
intercept him between Brest and Cadiz, joined the 
Spaniards, at the latter 1 harbdur, with eighteen ships 
of the line, to support the intended invasion of 
Minorca. The combined fleets, alter landing on 
that island a force of 10,0djp men,<feoon returned 
to the west, and appearing in the English channel 
with forty-nine ships of the line, threatened at once 
the interception of our western commerce, and 
even the destruction of the British marine. By 
the timely information of a neutral vessel. Admiral 1 
Darby -avoided so fatal a meeting ; he repaired, with 
his fleet of twenty-one ships, into Torbay, where his 
force was afterwards augmented by ten ships of the 
line. With this fleet, still inadequate to risk a 
close engagement, he was ordered to put to sea, 
for the protection of the outward bound trade, but 
was cautioned not to give battle to the allies unless 
compelled by necessity, or to Save our merchant- • 
men. -While he lay m the harbour of Torbay, be- 
fore his succours could join him, the .numbers of 
the allies inspired De Guichen with sufficient con- 
fidence to propose an attack od pur fleet. He was 
■seconded in his plan by the third command on 
board foe SpSmfo. fleet j but- foe' cortuoaiMei; in* 
chief of that nation shewing foe impossibility of 
bearing down, wifo collected numbers, on their, 
antagonists in pdrt; and the daiiger of qp attack 
with ships sailing singly to foe attack,* ) ver-riiled 
tile proposal. The' views % of foe Hostile fleet were* 
now confined to foe ckpturfe of merchantmen ; an, 
object which foe rigilarice of ftefoy, as soon as he 

F 2 
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chap, began his $ruize upon the coast, sufficiently pre • 

, xv,n ' . vented : and the mighty armament of France and 
* 178%^ Spain, which had lately covered the Jphannel, from 
NUsfiant to the Scilly islands, reduced by the sick- 
ness of their crews, rind* baffled by die boldness ot 
September. British seamen, returned, divided, for their own re- 
spective coasts. Darby came back to Plymouth 
in November, after sajfely conducting our home- 
ward bound fleet of? tlje Atlantic. 

After this partition of the grand fleets, though 
the season was now far advanced, yet the French 
had still hope^ & by speedily refitting, to accomplish 
the reinforcement of their East and ‘West-India 
fleets, and rejoin the Spaniards. Understanding 
this intention, and that a French squadron and 
convoy had put to sea, the admiralty dispatched 
Admiral Kempenfeldt with twelve ships of the line, 
a fifty-gun ship, arid four frigates, to intercept 
them. On the 12 ,k of December, the British com- 
mander fell in with the convoy, which, fortunately 
for the assailants, was parted for a time from the 
battle-ships by a severe gale. Though the frigates 
of Kempenfeldt were insufficient for a general pur- 
suit, yet a dispersion of the convoy was accom- 
plished, and twenty transports were captured, with 
1,800 seamen and soldiers, and abundance of na- 
val stores. The French admiral' collected, with 
alacrity, alt his force for an engagement, which 
was only averted that night, by darkness coming 
on. This circumstance w$s, to all appearance, a, 
.providential escape to Keihpenfeldt^ for, in the 
morning; tlje numbers of the enemy seemed so 
formidable^ that the British admiral, though he had 
’ formed for battle* thought it prudent to draw off j 
fuid, as the French failed to pursue, no engagement 
.took place. Th® reputation of Kempenfeldt was 
not tarnished by this event; but, the conduct of 
the adiqiralty was severely arraigned for having or* 

3 
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dered him to sea with a fleet so inadequate to the 

service. ! 

The war, though by this time fetal to Holfend^ '781 
in other quarters, nad not, produced in Europe any 
decisive battle with that power. To "watch their 
motions, and annoy their trade, in the north,. Ad- 
miral Parker was dispatched from Portsmouth, with 
four ships of the line and one of fifty guns. His 
strength was increased by tHte fortunate junction of 
some other ships, after he had left Portsmouth, to 
six ships of the line, one SO, two 74*s, one 64, 
one 60, one of 50 guns, and a frigate of 4*, which 
the admiral was obliged, through necessity, to ad- 
mit as a ship of the line. The Hutch admiral, 
Zoutman, with a valuable convoy for the north, 
had sailed from the Texel with eight ships of the 
line, fr om 74 to 54 guns, and ten frigates. He 
was joined by a large 'American frigate, carrying 
on one deck 36 forty-two pounders, and* as large 
in length as a ship of the line. The hostile fleets 
came in sight of each other, on the Dogger bank, 
very early in the morning of the 5 th of August 
1781; and, without any manoeuvring or delay, 
came within pistol shot, to one of the bloodiest 
actions that ever was fought between the same num- 
ber of ships. After a cannonade of three hours 
and forty minutes, both fleets fyy lil$o logs in the 
water, incapable of action or mutual annoyance ; 
and it could only be determined who had the bet- 
'ter claims to victory,.‘by comparing the destruc- 
tion of ships ant! havoc of men on either sidh: The* 
English counted 104 killed, apd 359 wounded. 

The Dutch did not acknowledge their full loss ; 
but it appeared, by authenticated private intelli- 
gence, that it exceeded 1 100 in, kilted', wounded, 
and sunk. The Hoflandia, one of their 68 gun 
ships 1 , sunk in the night after tfie engagement ; and, 
hy the circumstance of the English striking and 
• F 3 
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chap, bringing off her colours, it appears that the action 
xvfi. 0 ff the Dogger bank was, on the whole; a victory 
"2^7 1» the English ajtas. The o#ter capital ships of the 
’ T^u&h were rendered .almost unfit for repair. Ad- 
miral Zoutman returned to the TexeU but neither 
he nor bis. convoy dUrst proceed on their former 
destination. 

The public, though in this, as in Kempenfeldt s 
affair, they applauded <£he valour of their seamen, 
were yet extremely dissatisfied that so small a force 
had been allotted to Parker, when the object was 
so important, ?od the acquisition might have been 
easily rendered so important. The admiral him- 
self justly complained of this circumstance, and, 
with open censure on the admiralty, resigned his 
command. 

A naval expedition was planned, in the begin- 
ning of the campaign, nnder € the command of Com- 
modore Johnston. Its destination was against the 
Cape of Good Hope, in the first instance ; and from 
thence the squadron was to have sailed for Buenos 
Ayres, on the coast of Soulh-America. The cpurt 
of France, however, anticipating our design, dis- 
patched a considerable force from Brest, under M. 
de Suffrein, who overtook the English squadron 
at the Cape de Verde islands, and attacked them, 
though at anchor in a neutral harbour. As the 
attack was unfexpedted, some confusion at first pre- 
vailed on board the British ships ; nor was the 
commodore’s conduct pasped. without censure, for 
being found* so Unprepared, even where a neutral 
harbour gave* a pretext for security. But the na- 
tive valour of the British seamen prevailed, at last, 
over every disadvantage, and Suffrein was beaten 
off, with the loss of ninety-seven men. 

• As the destination of John&on was known, the 
French admiral attempted,* ‘with too much success, 
to anticipate his arrival at the Cape} so that the 
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chief object of the expedition was entirely frustrat- chav. 
ed. The commodore returned ' to England, after . * vt1 ' 
convoying our India ships the length of theGape, •tjii.' 
and capturing four ships of the Indiamen of the 
Dutch, which he found ib Saldahna bay. 

The successes of ' th# Spaniards in west-Florida 
have been already refated. In spite of a dreadful 
disaster which overtook* their principal islands, in • 
the hurricane of the last year, they refitted again 
at the Havannah, and invested Pensacola by sea 
and land. The resistance offered at this place, by 
its comparatively small garrison, So a force of fit* 
teen sail of the line and 8000 land-forces, wad suf- 
ficiently reputable to the British arms ; but the ac- 
cidental blowing up of the principal redoubt obliged 
Governor Chester and General Cafnpbell to sur- M *r 9 - 
render, by an .honourable capitulation. Thus fell 
the capita! of West-FJorida, which had been held 
among the principal acquisitions obtained to Great 
Britain by the treaty of Paris. • 

In the course of the war, the .Dutch island of 
S'. Eustatia had served as a depository for warlike 
stores, from which the Anu-rirans derived their 
principal supplies. In compliance with the orders 
of administration, to obtain possession of this va- 
luable place, Admiral Rodney, returning from a 
fruitless attempt on S‘. Vincents, sqrroupded the 
island with his flept, and found it wholly unprepar- 
ed for resistance, from the Ignorance of the go- 
vernor that war had.broken out between the states 
and EnglaifdT* S*. Eustatia, therefore, surrendered 
at discretion, the’govemor only soliciting clemency 
for the inhabitants from the .British commander. 

As the island was a free port, and had become the 
resort of mercantile adventure froni ill nations, 

’the property whiefi. it contained was prodigious, 
and was estimated# three millions sterling. This 
booty, with 256 ships of all descriptions, and the 
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chap, neighbouring islands -of S', Martin , and' Saba', fell 
xva . into, {he hands of t&e British.> T«e admiral also 
1781. intercepted a fleet 5 of twentysUgarships, which 
‘"Njiad (Sailed for Holland about the same period. A 
general confiscation of ^'|aptm%prp^rty took 
place; a measure which no 'Small- degree 

of cepsure,as large quantifies /of that property 
belonged tp British merchants; andtathe unfortu- 
nate, but loyal,, refugees from America. The re- 
monstrances of tho.firihlh merchants of S-. Kitts, 
who conveyed their complaint to Rodney through 
the medium of Mr.Glanville, the solicitor-general 
of that island, 1 *Vere rejected with disdain. The 
efforts of Mr, Burke in parliament, on the same 
subject,, were mpre successful in exposing the law- 
less violence of the confiscation, than in procur- 
ing its redress: the British sufferers, instead of 
finding redress in parliament, were left at liberty 
to travel for restitution throflgh the endless laby- 
rinths of the law. 

The issue, howfever, of this acquisition was scarce- 
ly more fortunate than it deserved. Of thirty ves- 
sels; laden with treasure, which were convoyed home 
by Commodore Hotham, twenty-five fell into the 
power of a JFrench squadron, under M. de la Motte 
Piquet ; and S'. Eustatia itself surrendered, about 
the end of the year, by the dishonourable capitu- 
lation of its gqvernpr. Captain Cockburn. 

The Dutch settlements of Demerara,. Issequibo, 
and the Berbices, on the coast of ; Surinam, no 
sooner heard of fhe rupture betweeft.the states-ge- 
rieral and Britain, thani ; finding that their own de- 
fenceless situation \youId only expose their trade to 
the ravages of privateers, they made a tender of 
submission,, tp 'the British government, and were 
granted favourable conditions. , 

JaThe return of Coimt de, prasse to the West bl- 
ues, with twenty sail of the lino and a ship of 54 
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gunsj attending a large convoy, and carrying .6000 cwr. 
land-troops on board, rendered the latter part oC , ^^ . 
our naval campaign in the "West Indies less success* <$i." 
ful than affairs had been.when Rodney, evefiby' 
indecisive engagements, 1 cotild claim the honour of 
pursuing our enemies whenever they could be seen. 

Already the French firtce at Martinique and S\ 
Domingo amounted, before Be Grasse's arrival, 
to eight sail of the line. JBy his arrival, and by 
the circumstances alreadynoticed, of Hotham’s de- 
parture with the treasures of S'. Eustatia, our 
marked inferiority made the prospect of a general 
action more to be dreaded Iffian desired. To pre- 
vent, however, the junction of the French fleets, 

Rodney dispatched the Admirals Hood and Drake, 
with seventeen of the largest ships, to intercept 
De Grasse, remaining himself with a few ships be- 
side S'. Eustatia. Sir Samuel Hood stood directly 
off Fort-royal, at Martinique ; but was amable to 
prevent four of the enemy's line from escaping to 
meet De Grasse. Still, with such unequal num- 
bers, the French admiral declined, while the Bri- 
tish courted, an engagement. The fleets, it is true, 
came once more to action, but it was distant and 
desultory. The British, though full of ardour to 
come to doSe quarfers, could not carry the wind. 

Even the effect of their shot, it is said, was un- 
equal to their efforts, from tnfe danfpness of the 
powder, which had been Unfortunately exposed to 
moisture. * Never,’ ^ays Sir Saipuel Hood, in his 
account of tha- engagement, ‘ was so much powder 
and shot spent in •vain.* Both fleets at* last, ns if 
by mutual consent, gave over firing, and both laid 
claims to victory. Hie loss of the British was not 
considerable (amounting to only 29? killed and 
•hurt) ; yet the^ effects were scarcely short of a de- 
feat, five of Sir Samuel Hood’s ships being 
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abled;'amf their whole fleet being thus obliged, on 
>- , - vr Lj the following day, when De Grasse sought to re- 
17US v ne^ the action, to bear away for Antigua, while 
April 99. &e enemy kept in vigorous pursuit. 

After this event, the otmous superiority of the 
May 10. French induced the marquis de Bquilld to attempt 
the reduction of S'. Lucia. ’ The attempt was un- 
successful, though the French, as an apology for 
their failure, pretended 0 it was onhr a feint, to cover 
their more important designs on Tobago. To that 
island they unfortunately came on the 23 1 * of May. 
The governor, *ColoneV Ferguson, dispatched im- 
mediate intelligence to Sir George Rodney, who 
was, by this time, cruizing off Barbadoes, but who, 
certainly under-rating the invading force and co- 
vering fleet of the enemy at Tobago, sent only six 
ships of the line, under Drake, to its' relief. The 
militia of the island, meanwhile, retreating to the 
interior, Supported a brave defence, till they were 
compelled to surrender by the devastations of De 
Bouilld, and^ by his threats, that he would bum 
every plantation on the plains, if they persisted in 
defencej and Rodney arrived off the island on the 
4** of June, but too late for its preservation. The 
French fleet was so much more than a match for 
Drake’s detachment, that, with his whole fleet, 
the British admiral ( thought it prudent not to risk 
an engagement. 

The season was fjd" advanced before these events 
had taken place,*and the Trench West-India fleets 
Were ready to sail for Europe; De Grasse, though 
greatly superior in numbers, did not seem deter- 
mined to force the«British to engage during the re- 
mainder of the summer months, but escorted a 
*?vast convoy of bis country’s merchantmen on their 
N#ay tQ Europe, and, returning westward again, 
proceeded with his fleet to tf^e Chesapeak. • Sir 
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George Rodney returned to* England ;» but.left a chap. 
powerful proportion of hie force to watch the count , * JU- 
de Grasse on his Chesapeak expedition. ../ssr 

The campaign of 17JM opened with favourable 
prospects to,|be British amis in America. Though 
the spirit of Ibyaity, which the victory, of Camden 
|Mved in the C&oh&s, was again rudely checked 
by the death and defeat of Major Ferguson, Com. 
wallis was, nevertheless^s&con^derabqr reinforced 
by the accession of 2JGQ & men from home, under 
General Leslie, that he still cherished the hopes 
and prospects of penetrating frona the south into 
North- Carolina. From the northern army also, 
very sanguine expectations of succours were en- 
tertained. 

Sir Henry Clinton, judiciously availing himself 
of the eagerness expressed by General Arnold to 
distinguish himself in the cause of the loyalists, 
dispatched him with a body of British and Ameri- 
can soldiers, to make a diversion in the state of 
Virginia, supported by a naval armament which 
arrived in the Chesapeak. The violent discontents 
that were ^nown to exist in the American camp at 
the opening of the year 1781, encouraged hopes 
of our being able to derive assistance from such as 
might join the British, like Arnold, in disgust at 
the conduct of congress, The fall of the conti- 
nental currency, the remissnlss of* those whose 
duty it was in America to provide and secure for 
the comforts of their, countryfoen in the held of 
battle, and thr general inaptitude bf the American 
inhabitants for supporting long marches and tajm 
paigns, under hardships to whfch a regular army 
is compelled by discipline to submit, occasioned 
those murmurs and remonstrances which at length 
•ended in open mutiny. Thirteen hundred men of J^ nuar . v 
the .Pennsylvania line, **hkhf lay hutted at Mor/is- 
ton, marched out in a body from the hcad-quar- 
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chap, ters, and eiicai&ped in the vicinity of Princetown, 
j with a general of their own Creation* formerly a 
"TjtT' serjeant-major, who had deserted from die British 
lutes. For ' sometime jhp* mutineers 'declined all 
connection with their^rni'er assodattsj and return- 
ed their ffag&'of truce vothg^ 4 a satfsfectory an. 
stfer. ’ Mguiires were used%$k Henfy* Clumpf 
tor profit ,by this circumstance y But proposals for 
accommodation food*, tl^..own countrymen hav- 
ing been prevfotigly oSlpf and received, the in- 
surgents returneowom Princetown to Trenton, on 
the Delaware, and delivered up the agents of Clin- 
ton, who had stopped in their camp. Their griev- 
ances were redressed, and matters finally settled by 
a committee of the congress. 

Meanwhile, to arrest the destructive career of 
Arnold in Virginia, General Washington determin- 
ed to detach tne marquis de la Fayette, with 1,200 
infantry. /The French Admiral D’Estouches, who 
had succeeded De Ternay in commanding the 
French squadron off that station, consented to co- 
operate in the attempt to capture Arnold. Their 
joist forces sailed for Virginia, from Rhode island, 
in^ffie month of March. Admiral Arbuthnot, 
however, gaining intelligence of their destination, 
immediately sailed in pursuit of them, and engaging 
them off the capes of Virginia, succeeded in saving 
Arnold, by prltentiilg the ’enemy from gaining the 
March. Chesapeak, though the actkxq was, like too many 
of the naval engagements pf» that period, distant 
and indecisive. Oft the 25* of the “same month, 
Arnold was Reinforced by 2000 men, under the 
brave and experienced General PhijHps. By this 
junction the Brit&h were enabled to mark their far- 
ther progress 'thtou&h Vhglnia with almost unre- 
lated ravage. For several Weeks, the business of 
devastation was continued, 1 'when our Yirginian 
'army was retailed to Petersburg!!, and soon after- 
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wa rds retreated toNew#-Yerk, but cot Jwithout the chap. 
loss of their valuable agWpader, Phillip*, who 
fell a vfctim* to, dSease*. aggravated by the, hard- *2w3T 
ships and !■£««. The activity • 

of this predatory dl- 

version ¥?»#&, reputation was little 

improve^'by tH^p^p^of the sen^jWhich he 
performed) as s 4p^eaf§f object was ‘pander and 
conflagration. At th & J as t scene ofjiis exploits, 
Fort-Griswold, near lu^troops were 

charged with the atrocitpeven "wniassqppe. The 
commander of the fort) Colonel JLedy^v is said 
to have been butchered iri*the apt* of surrendering 
his sword, and the whole garrison to have suffer- 
ed, without distinction. 

On the whole, it appeared that the operations 
designed tq favour Lord Cdmwalljs did not justify 
expectation. ‘In the midst of danger and distress, 
to which the southern states were expqsed by the 
arms of that commander, the, congress f says an , 
historian of the American war),* unable to forward 
men or money, sent, however, "A general, whose ^ 
military talents were equal to a reinforcement.^ pn 
the 2 d of December, General Green had arrived 
at Charlotte-town, in NortbrCaroW, to command 
the southern army, who speedily detached -540 
men, under 'General Morgan, to gain the western 
frontiers of South-Carolina, and threaten die Bri- 
tish posts at Ninety-six ; while the remaining force 
alarmed the country in front of Camden. The 
British commander *in thief, conceiving this to be 
a favourable opportunity to assault die divided ene- • 
my, detached Tarleton, ill die b%inhing of 'Ja- 
nuary, against Morgan, wfclr orders * to push him 
to the utmost .* After a pursuit of spine days, our 
, troops overtook the enemy at Cowpens, t near the 
Pacolet river, where hath 1 rides halted for battle. 

The judicious arrangement of Morgan decided the 
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chap, victory. in Hie favour, 'his untrained miiitia being 
t xvl . t - . so instructed, as to retire with safety when broken, 
1 t 78*7 and hi? second line and reserve disposed to renew 
the Action, by covering the raw recruits. On the 
Bittie of first impetuous charge of fTarietoh, t^e militia, as 
t^pen*. jjjyj been expected, were, f#r a time, thrown into 
confusion, and victory seemed pare than half de- 
clared for die assailants. The second line also 
broke and retired,- .but jhe,reserve cavalry, under 
Colonel Washington, Jtj|ging the British when 
their Une^was spread and weakened by pursuit, 
immediatiip 1 turngd the iortune of the day ; the 
Americans rallying with fixed bayonets, rushed on 
Tarleton’s forces, whose route soon became irre- 
trievable. The British infantry, though worn with 
fatigue, had begun the action with considerable 
spirit ; but their strength was now unequal either 
for contest or flight, and the carnage was dread- 
ful. The Jegion cavalry of 'f'arleton, a corps long 
distinguished for cruelty, but never before for 
cowardice, fled disgracemliy, instead of saving the 
.broken infantry. ‘Three hundred of our country- 
men fell, and 400 were taken prisoners. Tarle- 
tofl, with a handful of his men and officers, cut 
his way through the enemy, and joined his head- 
quarters. To repair the disaster as soon as pos- 
sible, the commander in chief pressed upon Mor- 
gan with all hifc .forces. Green, hastening with in- 
ferior numbers to cover the retreat of his lieuten- 
ant, attempted to check the p$gress of the British 
at, the passes of the Catawba j* but here Colonel 
. Tarletonj as fay as he had an opportunity of com- 
ing to action, retrieved the tarnish upon his fame 
so 'lately sustained at'Cowpens, and attacking the 

f eriean mUMa-at Tarrant’s tavern, routed a body 
then?, and hastened the retreat of Green's 
forces. Green, who was utterly unable to cope 
in fair battle with the British, to the 'great disap- 
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pointment of the British ocrepmander, J effected a chap. 
quick and judicious yet reacfoljR Virginia. . X Y* 

No measure could accessary or pipe- «*,. 

dient, than, Ocn4?sd.f5t«^>f t?e%»t- He recrtiit; Se *"» r r 
ed his forces 1%^ gtfiBa V'whS* CerowaUis's troops* 
overwhelmed^ \fe;Aag|^, sfiu I lessened even by 
their victories, &fi| the slight advantage of 
gaining ground on to Exhausted country, where 
their enemies were nut s ,aad insidious, and 
their friends, in spite o£|j 1 proclamations, few 
and timid. But it was n “ by die Ame- 

ricans to make Virginia any mpre,tban a temporary 
retreat. They made their gpjStcarance ‘again in 
North-Carolina, and gradually advanced, as Corn- 
wallis, for want of provirions, was obliged to retire 
to a new but unpromising position, between the 
Haw and Deep rivers. Green now increased hia 
forces very rapidly, by desertions .from the royal- 
ists of North-Carolina. But, though superior in 
numbers, he still cautiously avoided an action, rill 
the arrival of expected rein&rcejpents. For seven 
days he lay within ten miles of CdrnwaHis's camp, 
taking a new position every night, and concealing, 
with great address, the spot of each intended' en- 
campment. By these manoeuvres he parried off aa 
engagement for three weeks, at the expiration of 
which time he was reinforced by three brigades 
of militia and 400 regulars. •With' a. force now 
amounting to 6000 men, he so longer shunned an 
engagement, and on the 15* of March gave battle 
to Cornwallis*, on, a position: chosen by mmself, at 
Guildford Court-house, Hie lordship, with 2000 
men, eagerly advanced to the conflict. The North* 
Carolina militia, which formed* the first American 
line, gave way at the first onset ; the. Virginia mi- 
litia, who composed the second and third, stoqd 
their ground more firmly y but at last they also 
were orivdn before rim British, and compelled!^ 
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retreatjtei4ifti|^ fro$ihf? scene ofcacdoit Adear- 
, tKmght'Vicfory fras rij^priilWr, tfh<fe«JoS3 

carafinirarly f to a whole strength ; 

butane fruits of f&e Mtijagy t^unsjgaificant* al- 
though |he price%a»/hj|Pk,' afcpe Victorious ge- 
neral,* ihstead of advandi^ |ht»d Himself obliged 
to leave a number of h^vv^Mmed to the care 
of the enemy, and to process! for shelter, and 
the bare necessaries on a dreadful match, 

through* ufoods, peeJSf|f£and morasses, for the 
space of 600 miles, to me sea-*port town of Wil- 
mington. 

While 'the main armies were thus engaged, the 
hopes of the republicans in South-Carolina were 
ably supported by the exertions of the generals 
Sumpter and Marion, and other active pardzans. 
The influence of their success kept aliye the Ame- 
rican cause, till General Green, returning from 
the pursuit of Cornwallis (who, though victor at 
Guildford, was pursued by his antagonist for some 
days after the battle) to the south, enabled the re- 
publicans to commence, in their turn, a plan of 
offimsive hostilities. They reduced Fort Watson, 
situated between Camden and Charlestown, a forti- 
fication erected on an Indian mount, more than 
thirty feet high, by laboriously raisingworks, which 
overlooked and commanded the garrison. In this 
manner, which, revived the ancient system of siege, 
the Americans were successful on more than one 
occasion. c 

By the retreat* of Comwkllis into \Sbrginia, Lord 
&awdon was left alone in Carolina, to combat the 
forces of Green. But being apprized of the ene- 
my’s approach, wheh Green, with 9000 men, took 
his station at JHobkirk’s hill, though his lordship’s 
own forces at Camden did not amount to 1000 men, 
he determined, with becoming spirit, not to wait 
his ‘approach, but sallied from bis entrenchments 



ceosge trr. 


before .the enemy’s m 
accession, and'WlledOrMI 
arfawv Bit the battle q$ 
fought on the of Ap| 


dv 

Irece&ea&rfoer 
I dOOof tJreen’s < 
ft hilh, which/was 
f[ %&$ B&wdpft escap- 
r . . „ Cant- 

4^1 t |but I116 oWiI ttvdoi 

dimtofehed by 250 flSl he wjft'nftk to 
keep a position in foe presence of Qifoto, fo he 
however, of receiving etgae iiftj]&&ar . 
meats at C bar lesto Wn, mfpo s-m& Swrdund- 

ed in Camden, he was obliged fo ^adi^tl'foat sta- 
tion, and retire to Monk’s cern^ri&r foe protection 
of Charlestown, the defences which were in a 
feeble state, as Lord Cornwallis had demolished 
the most of the woffcs before his departure. About 
the same time, the American generals Lee and 
Marion captured Fort Mdtfo on 'the'Congaree. 
Orangeburgh yielded to Sumpter, a&d Lee reduced 
Fort Granby. The British posts riow surrendered 
in quick succession, and, by foe 15* of Jqhe, the 
fort of Ninety-six was foe only ope which resist- 
ed. t The siege of this place was raised bn foe IQ* 
by Loid Rawdon, Who, By a timely reinforcement 
of his forces, whs enabled to inarch to Its relief 
with 2000 men ; apd the Airieficah,arnty was once 
more obliged tp retreat. By* the dexterous evasion 
of a general engagemeht, Green w^s, however, 
enabled to prevent Lord Rawddn frofn establishing 
garrisons in several pHces Which’ he endeavoured 
to* fortify. The fmtifo were fobs compelled to 


concentrate their wf 


•necefr*, 


sity, which precluded the' certain supply Of proyi- 7 
sions, it became at- last nmsdfy Lord. Raw- 
don to abandon NfeeMfcafter Which fop British 
lines were contracted within foifyhtil^OfCfoaMes- 
town. Lord RaWdort*^ views Sniped at hist, by mot 
rives pf humanity, as WeR^s'‘of*nefcessity,’to be con- 
centrated id the side bbject of protecting ' from foe 
VoK U. G 
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aiAP. vengeance <£f the republicans those unfortunate Ca- 
H , rolinian loyalists who still adhered to the British 
178*.' standard. Hfe therefore retreated before the forces 
o£ Green, till the heat of summer compelled both 
parties to a temporary suspension of hostilities, 
'file state of his lordship’s health shortly after* 
wards’ obliging him to return to his native climate, 
the command of his forces devolved on Colonel 
Stuart. Green having at once reinforced his army 
in numbers, and improved them in discipline, re- 
solved to attack the British forces. On the 8 th of 
September he fought a -severe action with Colonel 
Stuart, at the Eutaw springs, in which the victory, 
though doubtful, is generally claimed by the Ame- 
ricans, and the effects of which were certainly 
adequate to a defeat, as it affected the affairs of 
the British. Their operations were from this 
time confined to the immediate vicinity of Charles- 
town. 

After the battle of Guildford, Lord Cornwallis 
had marched tq Wilmington, in North-Carolina, 
from whence he prdceedeid in his intended expedi- 
tion into Virginia. His progress was for some time 
unresisted, and marked by the destruction of all 
the stores and resources of war, by which the ene- 
my had organized their resistance in, that province. 
At Hallifax he defeated some parties of the enemy; 
and, in less than a* month, his jtnarch from Wil- 
mington to Petersburgh was effected. On the 20 th 
of May he joined the army which Phillips had 
Commanded) aild had the farther 'gratification of 
finding it reinforced by 1,800 idea from the head- 
quarters of Cfintdn. The only force to oppose 
his lordship in Virginia was that commanded by La 
^Fayette ; *a force so indifferently appointed, that in 
wnting his military dispatches; his lordship express- 
ed the most unqualified assurance of being able to 
overtake and subdue him. The marquis, however. 
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not only eluded pursuit, but Continued to harass £****• 
the outposts of the British, tffl the thickening mis- . * .* 
fortunes of the British Cause enabled him to change h j$x. 
his desultory warfare for a.ntore effective plan ef 
hostilities. , * 

But the genius of Washington was destined, by 
one important blow, to finish this harassing and 
tedious campaign. After the first junction of the 
American commander w|th« the count de Rocham- 
beau, the immediate vicinity of "Clinton’s army 
naturally attracted the attention of the allies to 
New-York; and a plan for attaching it bad been 
for sometime concerted, when the progress of 
Cornwallis in Virginia, and the final destination of 
the French fleet under Dc Grasse for the Chesa- 
peak, induced them to lay aside their intentions 
on New-York, .and co-operate against Cornwallis. 

From that period the thoughts of Washington were 
employed in the necessary measure of quitting Ge- 
neral Clinton’s fears of any southern march being 
attempted by the allied armies, and keeping him in 
constant alarm for the fate of his own head-quar- 
ters. ^Affecting, therefore, to be still determined 
on the siege of New-York, the French and Ameri- 
can commanders frequently reconnoitred the island 
on both sides .from the opposite shore ; and, to 
make appearances more serious, sent tfipir engines 
to take plans of the works, under tfie very fire of 
the batteries. Washington m&de even the inter- 
cepting of his correspondence subservient to his 
plan of dehtrion. He wrote to his’officers, *by let-* 
ters which designedly reached our * commander, 
that now, or never, the qnartd&of Clinton must 
be forced $ and that he despaired of success in the 
war, ' if that officer, SO formidable to fhh American 
cause, by his Courage,,, his invention, and his prut 
dence, were allowed fa £ro tr&t *his stay in New - 
York. The credulity of Cfintotl swallowed a stra- 
. G 2 
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• (imp. tavern so will baited with his own praises ; and the 
. xm . allies were suffered to depart for the south, while 
17 g t . k the British general gave credit to his own sagacity 
for discovering that this fatal march was only a 
feint to decoy him from his quarters, t 

On the 30 th of August, the count de Grasse, 
with twenty-eight sail of the line, entered the Che- 
sapeak ; and Cornwallis, who was posted near 
York-town, on the peninsula between York and 
, James river, received, at the same time, the alarm- 
ing intelligence, that the French and American 
army were rapidly advancing towards Virginia. 
Three thousand two hundred French, under »the 
marquis de S l . Simon, speedily disembarked from 
De Grasse’s fleet ; and joining their active coun- 
tryman La Fayette, at Williamsburgh, from which 
place all the efforts of Cornwallis _ had not been 
able to drive him, they effectually inclosed the Bri- 
tish by land. Cornwallis, it has been said, at this 
crisis, might have saved himself, by sallying forth, 
as Rawdon did from Camden, and forcing a re- 

* treat before the united armies had begun their pa- 
rallels round his works ; but that desperate* mea- 
sure either the orders of his lordship from home, 
or the hopes of relief from Clinton, forbade him 

• to embrace. The grand fleet of Da Grasse was 
alsg, fatally, for this army, reinforced by eight 
ships of the line, under Admiral de Barras. On 
the first intelligence bf the Chcsapeak expedition, 
our admiral. Graves, set gatfto prevent the jurtc- 

. fion of. the enemy’s main fleet and their reinforce- 
ment. De Grasse, however, came out from the 
C&esapeak ; and, though an indecisive engagement 
!.•£ took place, yet an opportunity was given to De 
jBarras, during the manoeuvering of De Grasse and 
■^Graves, to avoid them both, by a circuit, and get 
within the Chesapeak. Our fleet therefore return- 
ed, after effecting nothing. 
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At last, but too late, the eyes of clintoit were chap. 
opened, as from a dream* to the true meaning of . 
Washington's departure, and the dangers <tf .our ” 7 g^ 
army in Virginia. On the 14 th of September, Ge- 
ncral Washington and the count de Kochambeau 
arrived at WiTliamsburgh, and, on the' 25"* of the 
same month, the whole of the allied forces, amount- 
ing to 12,000, rendezvoused there, and in five days 
moved down to the investiture of YojJc-town and 
Gloucester, the only points which-it was now pos- 
sible for the British troops to defend. Belying on 
succours from Sir Harry Qlintony Cornwallis un- 
expectedly withdrew his army within the works of 
the town, which were immediately besieged by the 
enemy, while the poet at Gloucester was firmly 
blockaded. But, on the 9 ,b of October, no suc- 
cours had arrived, and a few.days after two chief 
redoubts in front of • thfe works were taken by 
storm, by large bodies of the French anti Ameri- 
cans. The vigorous fire from the fortifications, 
and successive sorties by the troops, under his best 
offioers, could retard, but not prevent, the ap- 
proach* of the enemy. His lordship attempted a 
retreat across the river j but a Storm arising just as 
some of his boats had crossed, the rest were de- 
tained, and the few troops who had ferried over 
with difficulty regained the garr^on. . 

Thus pressed and surrounded, Cornwallis had 
no .resource, but to surrender liis whole army pri- 
soners of war to VVnshington, «^nd the vessels 
in the harboffr to, count, de Grasse. The postsT 
of York and Gloucester Were 'given up on the 19 th 
of October, The troops amounted to between 
5,000 arid 6,000 men $ but such was the num- 
ber of sick and wounded, that there 4 were only 
5,800, of all description^ capable of bearing arms’. 

In the meantime, Sir Henry Clinton had draught- 
ed from the garrison at New- York a corps of 7000 
. G 3 
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' chap, of his best troops, with which he proposed to em- 

XVH bark on board the king’s ships, and impatiently 
waited for the moment when the fleet would be 
ready to sail. He had already informed Lord 
Cornwallis, that it was hoped the fleet would start 
from New-York about the 5 ,h of October ; and af- 
terwards, from the assurances given him by the 
admiral, that it might pass the bar by the 12" 1 in- 
stant, if the winds permitted, and no unforeseen 
accident occurred. But the fleet did not finally 
leave Sandy-hook till the 19 ,b , the day on which 
Lord Cornwallis surrendered. The troops were 
embarked, and the fleet put to sea ; but it was 
with extreme mortification, on arriving off the 
capes of Virginia on the 24 th , that they received 
such accounts as led them to believe that the fate 
of the unfortunate hriny was already decided. They 
remained, however, off the mouth of the Chesa- 
peak till, ' from the information that reached them, 
no doubt of the event could remain ; and, as the 
relief of CofnwalKs had been the sole object of the 
expedition, the admiral determined to return to 
New-York. The British fleet, at this time, con- 
sisted of twenty-five ships of the line, two 50 gutf* 
ships, and eight frigates. That of the French 
amounted to thirty-six sail of the line, and a mul- 
titude of frigates. t The last letter written by Lord 
Cornwallis to' the commander in chief, acquainting 
him with the surrender of the posts of York and 
Gloucester, and»relating ihe cause that led to that 
‘event, • with the motives which had influenced his 
own conduct 1 , produced ^difference between them, 
that terminated in*an appeal to the public. 

Such was the issue of the Virginian campaign. 
The surrender at York-town was the concluding 
Scene of offensive war with America. 

. Towards the end'of tKe year, the Dutch settle- 
ments of Dcmefara and Isseqvubo were recovered 
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by the French, and early in 7 782 the hiarqpis de 
Bouilll, with 8000 men, and assisted by the pow- 
erful fleet of De Grasse, invaded the island of S*. 
Christophers. The governor. General FriEser, 
retiring, with 600 men, to 'the fortified heights of 
the island, held out for some time j vphile Admi- 
ral Sir Samuel Hood, having drawn out the ene- 
my by a dexterous manoeuvre, and then seized the 
anchorage ground in Bassatcrre harbour, endea- 
voured to save the island ; but, though they re- 
pulsed the enemy's navy, no effort could protect 
the land troops on the station o£ Brimstone hill, 
now become untenable frotn the superior fire of 
the enemy. General Fraser having capitulated on 
sufficiently honourable terms, the English squad- 
ron returned to Barbadoes. The small islands of 
Nevis and Montserrat soon shared the fate of S'. 
Kitts ; and Jamaica i$elf was Seriously threatened 
with a French and Spanish invasion. 


CHAP. 

3tvn. 

.1781. 


rcb. g. 
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CHAP* XVIII. 


Meeting of parliament in November 1 781 ... . Debates on the 
address, and on the subjecPaf the war .... Division of opi- 
nion among the tvhigs, on the suljict of American inde- 
pendence .... Impeachment of Lord Sandwich .... Resig- 
nation of ,the secretory of sthte for America, Lord George 
Germaine .... Rising numbers of the opposition .... Mini- 
sters outvoted on the 2 7 ib of February .... Sul sequent mo- 
tions earned by the opposition • ... Recovery of a ministerial 
majority on two occasions .... Lord North at last announces 

the termination of his own administration . /. . Neiv admi - 
• • 

lustration formed * « . . Discussion, of Irish affairs .... Mr. 
Burke’s economical bill is earned . . . Mr. Pitt's motion for 
reform .... Rodney's naval campaign m the West Indus .... 
Capture of Dutch Jorts on the coast of Africa .... Capture 
of Minorca by tie duke de CriUm .... Hostilities ly sea 
and land in the East Indies .... Siege of Gib i altar. 


CHAP. 

XVIIT. 

x?8x. 


) ur.ing these distresses of Britain, the neutral 
continental powers made no efforts of me- 
diation, that could Jbe considered as either fair or 
friendly to our cause. An offer, was indeed sug- 
gested by the court of Vienna, to arrange disputes 
by a congress of English, fjrench, Spanish, and 
American ministers put, independent of the pre- 
liminary terms being unfavourable to Britain, as 
they required an immediate suspension of arms, 
the idea of admitting American agents to the ‘con- 
gress, to hWe their claims enforced by French and 
Spanish ministers, was regarded by our court as 
inadmissable, and derogatory to the national* ho- 
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nour. The Austrian minister, Kaunitz, *after .com- 
paring the proposals of Britain with those of the other 
belligerents, at length declared his hopes of negotia- 
tion to be at an end. He admitted the dignity of th# 
resolution by .which the cabinet of this country re- 
jected an arbitration of her quarrel with America 
by hostile interference ; but, with many commen- 
taries on the weakness of our power to support 
that dignity, he advised us to make concessions for 
the sake of peace. From this language of insult- 
ing condolence there was little hope of farther me- 
diation Indeed the partiality ofwthe emperor Jo- 
seph II for France soon became as decided as that 
of his minister ; and one of the first acts of his 
reign was acceding to the armed neutrality. 

From hostile confederacies, and disasters abroad, 
the ministry *cojild not turn, without alarm, to the 
growing dissatisfaction of the nation. The bad prin- 
ciples of the war, which might have passed with 
impunity among a large class of politicians at home, 
had they been crowned with success, began to be 
more generally questioned, as the project of co- 
ercing America appeared more palpably impracti- 
cable. The authority' of the mother country had 
been so often explained and qualified, and by mi- 
nisters themselves partially renounced, that it was 
now regarded as less sacredly necessary to be main- 
tained, and less essentially decisivfe* of the ruin 
of the nation, if it should be renounced. The 
pride of the country^. habituated, to anticipate the 
event of American independence, ’grew at .last fa- 
miliar with degradation j the pressure of more sub- 
stantial evils was immedittf^, anjl almost intolerable. 
All that had been predicted by the wisdom of Chat- 
ham, and of Fox, respecting the issue of the con- 
test, was now fatally fulfilled) by the surrender of 
the southern army. The public could no longer ■ 


CHAP. 

xvui. 
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chap, remain blirid to the future effects of the war, or 
, XVUI ‘ r sleep in their former torpid security. 
t 7 lt“ It excited, however, consult table surprise, when 
parliament met, that no prospect of peace was held 
Not, *7 . out in the language of the throne, to which the 
answering addresa was to be regarded as the 
pledge of the legislature for the support or dere- 
liction of the present measures. The continuance 
of the war was, in tha royal speech, ascribed to 
the restless ambition of our enemies ; and the high- 
est congratulations were offered to the public on 
the arrival of ou£ commercial fleets, and the pros- 
perous aspect of our East-Indian affairs. In the 
house of commons, the motion for an address pro. 
duced a debate of length and importance Suited to 
the magnitude of the question at issue, and the 
high hopes of opposition to avail themselves of the 
changing sentiments of the nation. * The declara- 
tion in tho proposed address to pledge the house to 
unqualified support of the war, after seven years 
of disaster, and the ^boldness of holding such lan- 
guage, at the very moment when the calamities 
brought on by ministers called for penitence and 
humiliation, were topics urged by Mr. Fox, with 
his accustomed fervour and ability. He altered, 
with severe reprehension, into the principles of the 
war, the delusions by which parliament had been led 
on, year after year, to support it, and the gross and 
criminal mismanagement which appeared in every 
branch of administration.* ( To the negligence and 
incapacity of Ldrd Sandwich*, Mr. Fox ascribed 
the loss of the army under CornWallis. That mi- 
nister, he said, had declared in another assembly, 
that a first lord, of the admiralty who should fail 
in having a Sect equal, to the combined naval force 
of the whole houBe of Bourbon, would deserve* 
to pe dragged from hie situation to condign .pu- 
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nishraent. The case, he contended, vfo s now be- chap. 
fore them. The inferiority of the British fleet, in . 
every quarter of ttys globe, might be proved from xjStT 
the events of the campaign \ and he conjured* tlie 
house tp bring their marine minister to the reward 
which his own confession had pronounced that he 
had merited. It had been confessed by one of the 
highest members of administration, Mr Fox ob- 
served, that if the capture of Charlestown pro- 
duced no decisive consequences, he should grow 
weary of the war. That event had come, and 
brought disasters in its train; and yet ministers 
were not weary of the war : on the contrary, they 
seemed to love it, as it grew more calamitous. He 
concluded by moving, an amendment to the ad- 
dress, which should leave the expediency of con- 
tinuing the war open to future debate, instead of 
binding the house to. any specific course of mea- 
sures. The impression which this speech seemed 
to make on the house, and the silence of those 
who had been accustomed, on all occasions, to 
justify the principles and the policy of the Ameri- 
can war, called up the minister very early in this 
debate. He defended the ground of the colonial 
contest, lie asserted that the war was not main- 
tained for the prerogative of the king, but of par- 
liament, against which the revolted Americans had 
unjustly taken arms. The king’s speech, and the 
proposed address of^ parliament, he arid, did not 
necessarily imply that the house .would be pledged 
to the continuance oT toe war. This plea the mi- 
nister and his associates were the better enabled to 
maintain, as both the speech' £®4 address, though 
substantially, did not literally*' describe the object 
of intended measures to be offensive hostilities with 
* America. A melancholy disaster, said his lord- 
ship, has occurred in' Virginia * but are we, there- 
fore, to lie down and die I No j by dejection and 
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chap, despair, everything must be lost; byboldexer- 

iVnI - tions, every thing "'may be saved. Tne war has 

7^7^ Unfortunate, but hot unjust ; and, should' the 
share I have had in supporting a tyhr, defensive 
of parliamentary rights a*nd ‘the British constitu- 
tion, lead me to the scaffold, my opinion should 
remain unaltered. This language looked like the 
boldness of a man convinced of his own rectitude; 
but it was ill suited to the times ; and, when mini- 
sters denied that their proposed address implied an 
intention to prosecute war, such a speech from 
Lord North needed nO commentary to form a 
refutation pf their ow^ interpretation of that mo- 
tion. The lord-advocate for Scotland (Mr. Dun- 
das) spoke at great length in support of the ad- 
dress. If by an American war, he said, was meant a 
continental war in America, conducted on the same 
military principles as heretofore, the house might 
’have'refspn to be cautious in pledging themselves 
to its support. But, if the retention and defence 
of such places a$ were still left in our possession 
in America were to be called an American war, 
and, under that denomination, to be reprobated, 
he did not think the house yet ripe for such a de- 
cision. . Burke rose indignantly at the pertinacity 
of nSnisters. The war, ne said, had teemed with 
calamities ; bpt this e speech of the king’s was the 
greatest calamify of all. Most excellent rights ! he 
exclaimed (in allusiod to North’s defence of the 
war as a vindication of parliamentary rights), which 
have cost Britain!: thirteen provinces, four islands, 
100,000 men, -and seventy millions of mefoey, her 
empire over the ocean/ her rank among nations, 
her dignity and her commerce ^abroad, her happi- 
ness at horde*; which have taken aU this, and yet 
threaten to spoil \is ‘of what remains, Mr. Fox’s 
amendment was negatived, ‘ ’ 
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In the upper house, a similar amendment tp the chap. 
address, supported by the,'duke#f .Richmond, the XT 1 * 1 - 
earl of Shelburne, the, marquis t>f, Rockingham, 

Lord Camden, and other noblemen of the, minori- 
ty, experienced the same rejection. J * 

On bringing up the report of. the address, the 
debate was renewed, and principally distinguished 
by the eloquence of Pitt, who described the dis- 
union already prevalent amopg ministers, with con- 
vincing vigour and effect, ana insisted, that, after 
a comparison of the sentiments individually deliver- 
ed in public by these ministers^ no confidence, 
no union subsisted among them, and that* all con- 
fidence of the nation ought necessarily to be with- 
drawn from them. Such reasoning, from this 
distinguished speaker, was calculated to strike 
more directly at the power of administration than 
the most forcible re^onmg' on the abstract prin- 
ciples of the war, or its practical mismanage fluent ; 
to shew that the fabric or the cabinet wasrverging 
to its decline, was the surest mode of accelerating 
the, event. Of the majority that ministers yet pos- 
sessed, numbers were only attached by the vulgar 
fidelity, which chooses the stronger side. Every 
alarm of approaching fall annihilated the aid of 
those supporters, and this alarm Mr. PittVspeeeh 
ih no common degree contributed to produce. 
During the debates that prevailed, before the re- 
cess, some subordinate subjects , of censure were 
introduced by the opponents of ministry, of which 
the principal.. was Mr. Burip’s motion respecting 
the confiscation of property at S',, Eustatia ; an 
action which, he said, disgraced 1 us in the eyes of 
civilized Europe. *Wjth i.fio.Rss severe reproach 
he inveighed against the terms of Cornwallis’s sur- 
render, by which, to the disgrace of British hu- 
manity, no article ha£ been. obtained for the pre- 
servation of the American loyalists' in Cornwallis’s 
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chap. army.. The motions 'on these subjects were sepa- 

xvij*. rately negatived. *4 

7^,7^ In debating the army estimates the grand prin- 
ciple of the war became again a subject of contro- 
versy j when, encouraged by their increasing in-* 
fluence, and by the daily desertion of ministerial 

* members to their Standard, the opposition assumed 
st bolder tone, and even the motion of a committee 
of supply was strenuously refused. Ift answer to 
the assertion of ministers, .that this revival of an 
obsolete measure, to cramp the executive govern- 
ment, was unprecedented since the revolution, and 
replete with danger to the nation, it was’ proved by 
Mr. Fox, Mr. Montague, Mr. Thomas Pitt, and 
others of their antagonists, that this was the chief 
and the true constitutional power which was lodg- 
ed in the hands of parliament, to exercise restraint 
over die conduct of ministers ; and! that to forego 

* it would be to resign' the very bulwark of parlia- 
mentary power. .They maintained, that if no pre- 
cedent to that effect had occurred since the revo- 
lution, it was only because no administration l)ad 
been ever so persevering in their system of perni- 
cious measures. The minister was weakened, but 
not overpowered by these repeated motions. He 
continued, on this occasion, to exercise a majority, 
which, by an extraordinary muster, amounted to 

. 95. Not disdouragfed by these defeats, while they 
beheld the views of die Ration growing every day 
more favourable {0 their cause, and even in par- 
liament the adherents of miifistry gradually melt- 

* ing away, the .minority,' on the of December, 
renewed their .opposition to the war, under the 
form of a specific motion. Theater ms, which were 
cautiously warded, went to* declare, that all far- 
ther efforts for the coercion of America would be* 
injurious to the interests of the country. No. de- 
bate could hd productive o$ deeper interest, or 
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evoked a niore copious display of the strength, the 
wisdom, and the eloquence of tlje numerous body 
of opposition, than this question. It was less memor- 
able for the talqnts displayed by ministers, than for 
the contradiction of sentiment which it drew forth', 
if we compare those sentiments either among them- 
selves, or contrast them with tbe proud boasts of 
the cabinet at the opening of American hostilities. 
Lord North avowed his opinion, * that it would 
neither be wise nor right to prosecute the voter in 
America any longer on a continental plan , that is, 
by sending fresh armies to jnarch through the colo- 
nies, in order by those marches to subdue 'America 
to obedience ; but as posts coUld not be Abandoned, 
nor commerce be supported against American 
cruizers, he resisted the motion for a total suspen- 
sion of war. , He was supported* in his objections ( 
by Welbore Ellis and Lord George Germaine j 
the latter of whom declared, ‘with more ptaBraiess 
than North, that he would retire from hfe*official 
station whenever the American war was to be 
abandoned. It was remarkable also in this debate, 
that a certain portion of the opposition, who, 
though attached to the great body of the whigs, 
were yet more immediately connected) with the 
Earl of Shelburne, spoke on the subject of. the 
continuance of the war with great caution and re- 
serve. The question of independence having un- 
avoidably arisen in the codr.se of the day, Mr. 
Dunning declared it J to be his opinion, that the 
guilt of declaring America independent would be 
little shoej of mgh treason. The* motion for the 
ord'er of the day at last setting aside the original 
question, was cari|fed by a autarky of 40 ; only 
20 of the usual supporters of administration having 
fjided with the minority. 

The debate was. renewed on thq 14 th of Decem- 
ber, when the power^of Pht were again strenu- 
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chap, ously employed in describing tbe total contradict 

xv ? a - tiQn b£ principles ^trbich prevailed in the present 
caj>jfoft} that they were a^t warwitb each others 
opinion; distrustful of mutual support,' yet that 
they meanly continued in. power for die enjoyment 
of office, and stoc^|, responsible fori measures of 
which thcw.coiddWSK* approve. Their only prin- 
ciple of coherence, their only comnuin object, seem- 
ed to be the ruin of thj empire; and that, he fear- 
ed, they should accomplish, ere the vengeance of 
■ the people could overtake them.. * And, .God 
grant,* added Mr. Pi tt„ ‘ that that punishment be 
not so lohg delayed as to involve a great and inno- 
cent family/ who, though they share not the guilt, 
most likely will participate in the atonement.’ From 
the period of this debate to the winter recess, the 
attention of parliament was chiefly cabled to busi- 
ness of inferior interest. 1 The adjournment was 
not carried in either house without severe opposi- 
tion. The crimination of ministers, as usual, ming- 
led with the debate respecting adjournment ; but. 


* The supplies granted by par* continued, with little change, on 
lament for tWyear 17$* atnount- its old establishment, 
ed to f$ar$ f % 6 x >47 7 ttn ©I* which, Hie enormous amount of the ord- 
with %vote of erpdtt of f £i^Kt>poo t nance estimates occasioned a strict 
amounted to *£74,761 ATI : x x : of * examination. They were stated at 
Hie Ways trad means, including 4 the fufn of 4 1^44,7,4%. It was not 
loan 0^^x3,500,000, and exchequer withontjust cause that opposition 
bills to the > amount of inveighed against the practice o£ 

with the lottery, ta&s* surplus and affording government contracts to 
ainfypg funds, and the rptt o{ ere* the mUuftns of ministerial favour, 
dit, composed i£ 24 *t 44 > 373 * apd It proved, during the course 
some fractions, leaving^ deficiency of this inquiry, that, in procuring 
of , she Article of aaltpotie,*# contract 

* Additional tote* Wets James#? had bee^made within individual, 
on tnafy beer, saljt^ tobacco, jbrao- $c, £33 per ton (Sfeady money) 
dies# and jj. per cent, additional on dearer A than the East ‘India com* 
all cuitoms and excise. £ * pa»y njjtta willing to have given 

Th^’neW taxe* were Imposed on it wMrmk.. Mr. Burke and Co* 
stamm Inlaniwidcr-caa^age, and# Idpemi^ made each an fcnwc* 
all coaldpg carnage, z&h except** <essft&M>tloo, tending tQ censure 
cd. j * v &»e board of ordnance, upon th& 

ThovXi umber W men voted for grounds afforded by the abqyc in* 
the fcavy x&$ jtoo,©©©. The army vestigatqp. 
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of the chargee brought agaiusi them, a wider view cHap. 
was reserved for the contest y l%arty Which sue- xvwi« 
cedded the present recess. The house adjourned 
till the 21 ** of January; and, two days after, tne, 
grand business of inquiryinto the causes of the* 
want of success of his majesty'uiaval force, more 
particularly during the year lTof. The leading 
measure of this attack ott ministers, was rite long 
meditated inquiry into the conduct of the first lord 
of the admiralty. Mr. For opened the motion for January 
a committee of inquiry, to consist of the whole X7 * % 
house, in a very long and able speech. On that 
day an animated debate took place on t^e merits 
and demerits of the admiralty ; but the decisive in- 
quiry of the committee was, for various reasons, 
delayed till the 7 th of the following month, when Feb. r- 
the same illustrious mover came forward as the ac- 


cuser, and Lord Mulgrave a$ the principal ^de- 
fender, of Lord Sandwich. Mr. Fox foun$$d his , 
motion of censure on facts contain^! in the papers 
which were feud as evidence before the house. In 
the (purse of the inquiry it appeared, that in 17*77, 
when the hostilities of France were evidently im- 
pending, the admiralty had been wholly negligent 
of preparing means of defence ; so that, when Ad- 
miral Keppel arrived at Portsmouth, in the follow- 
ing spring, to command a nominal fleet of twenty- 
six snips of the line, he foundf only’six fit and 
ready for 'service. ' It^farther (appeared, that the 
admiralty were apprized of D’Estapig’s equipment 
at Toulon, in sufficient time to havl^disputqd his . 
passage out of the Mediterranean; fhait neither 
advantage was taken pf that kctowledge, nor in- 
formation commqp&ifod to our admiral, to apprize 
him of the danger tgrphich he might be exposed ; 
that in 1779 the formidable junction of the allied 
fleets might have been prevented thatRodney ought 
to have been dispatched} but had not been dispatched} 
Vol. II. H 
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chap, towards • the close bf the samp year,' to intercept 
yrc* 1, f Admiral de Gufejhen from Brest; that in 1780 
ijSt. the hostile fleets had again, combined* through the ' 
tardiness of instructions sent to Admiral Geary, to 
% prevent their junction ; that the chevalier de Ter- 
* nay had been permitted to sail, unmolested, to Ame- 
rica, with thosff troops who afterwards captur- 
ed Cornwallis; and, at the same disgraceful pe- 
riod, Captain Moupay, with the valuable East 
and West India convoys, was * betrayed’ into the 
hands of the enemy ; so that, had the noble earl 
at the head of the admiralty been hired in the pay 
of the* house ol Bourbon, .he could hot have act- 
ed in their service with better zeal or fideli- 
ty,, Such waS'|he picture of mismanagement dur- 
ing a succession of past years. In the transac- 
tions of the preseiit year, Mr. Fox confined his 
censure to five capital charges. The first was, hav- 
ing suffered De Grasse to* sail for the West Indies, 
** jrithout a, single effort to intercept him. The equip- 
ment, the strength, the time of sailing, and desti- 
nation, of this enemy, it appeared, were all known 
to our government. Admiral Darby, with" supe- 
rior force, had been destined for the relief of Gib- 
raltar;. .a servxc&for-frhich he was npt ordered to 
sail dll some days after De Grasse’s departure, al- 
though he was ready fox Sea many days before De 
Grasse left <3rest ; and if that interval of time had 
.fieeh employed by the admiral, our superior fleet 
Wist have Q)et that of ffc&ce, and averted all our 
losses in tb&Wesf Indies.*® The second accusation 
was’ founded on the loss oft the S'.^ustatia con- 
voy. From the papers on Jtfie table, it was esta- 
blished, that Rddney had ajppainted ministers with 
. the sa i li n g and the value <tft the convoy ; but that 
the tardiness of their measures had not alloyed 
diem to apprize A dmiral Darby (who was cruizing 
Ireland during the capture) till ten days after 
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the 'capture was effected. T&ettMk'cfa charge .was cha#. 
„ their public declataiion of £ r ftlfei6od, cojttamed xy r. I> , 
in a letter written' W tjhe*may&i* J of BHwdf by tpe ij$£ 
board of naval hduunistratibn. ‘ 1% merchants of 
Bristol, ! anxious fair the safety '«#• their ships, had 
written to gov&ntftent an. aceM^^of the rumour 
(and it was a true ritm*mr)rf^| ’fttefcomhined 
fleets of the eneniy wa*# cruizing off tho'Channel. 

A letter, however,' ; wa§ written to the admiralty, 
acquainting them Ihaftlm tfhele 1 ^ wthoutfqunda* 
tion. Thus the merchants of' Bristol 'were deceiv- 


ed by the very words of- their qgrn government, 
and the commercial wealth of the country exposed 
a prey to the enemy. The lasfcbarge of neglect, re- 
spected the fleet of Admiral PatSer, who hadrbeen 
sent to the northern seas with,at(msufficient fofce, 
at a period when there were sKij^ enough unem- 
ployed to have Capture^ Zoufmari with his wrhole 
convoy! - j 

Lord Sandwich was but feebly ^efeJUjeor by his 
friend Lord Mulgrave agams0hose heavy accusa- 
tion^; but, by an unusual rtthstef ^of ministerial 
strength, his acquittal whs obtriped ^y a majority 
of twenty-two votes.* 1 v 

During these debates, the protracted support of 
administration in paHiameft^fhoj%h fast diminish- 
ing, was not a fair testimony bfthe public feeling, 
which already was wound Up to \hh t *4dghee^npa- 
tience, at the burdens-and continuance of the Vagjk 
This general dissatistegtipn appeared in peritffjpfT 
and rerftonstrances to the thf one; ‘ Dp the ItH of, 
December^- the Uvfery s of Lohdop a^dresed the 
king, to deprecate- ^e'-^.cd'tttiP^ide of those men 

* The t» anted- 

ss. 5. ppsiti.-te 

frbm the fauriimt^ty * imfr eftJa fir* M « the 

PodslcyS Aanuelreglier jT<r^l 
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chap, and • measures, of which they lamented that thef 
xtiu. royal speech, at the. opening of the session, had 
"lyiaT^ augured no change or melioration. * Tour majes- 

g ’s ministers,* said the remonstrants, * have, by 
Ise assertions and fallacious suggestions, deluded 
your majesty and.this nation into the present dis- 
astrous war. Tour fleets have lost their wonted 
superiority ; yOur dominions have been captured ; 
and your majesty’? subjects have been loaded with 
taxes, which would have been calamitous, even it 
our victories had acquired dominions, instead ol 
losses having dismembered the empire v We hum- 
bly exhort your majesty not to continue longer in 
a delusion from which the nation has awakened. 


and to dismiss fogm your councils and confidence 
all public, as weft as secret, advisers of these de- 
structive measures. ( . 

The division in the cabinet respecting American 
affairs,., so loudly declared by Mr. Pitt, appeared 
to be now authenticated, by the secession of the 
secretary of state for the American department. 
Lord George Germaine, who, after his retirement 
from office, , was dignified with the peerage, and 
title of Viscount Sackyille. This nobleman was 
not, however, suffered to take his seat in the 
upper house, without a violent impeachment of the 
right of the crown to confer ^$o distinguished a 
mark of royal favour on an officer who had un- 
dergone, during the late ipign, the express eon. 
detonation of «C courwnartial, and had been pro- 
• nounced guiljjf of misdemeanour -in the field of 
battle. Lord Caercnarthen made a motion, in the 
peefcs, for. his' rejection, and was supported by other 
lords of opposition* The secretary stood this se- 
verely personal attack with little emotion, and con- 
tended that a Sentence whieh was so remote in 


date, which be alleged to have been unfair, and 

which, at all events, had been but a military sen* 

* 4 * . 
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twice, could have no influence on his civil 'pros chap. 
s motion, nor debar him from the rree grant or his , 
majesty’s favour and distinction. The motion of x j$»T 
his antagonist Was set aside by a majority of the 
house of peers* . From whatever causes the secre- 
tary resigned, the apjx>intmeatf%f Mr. Welbore 
Ellis to be his successor, and of ^ir Guy Carle- 
ton to be commander in chief in North America, 
disappointed, for a nioment? those hopes which 
the resignation had inspired, and, from the prin- 
ciples of the new ’•nominees, created a new alarm, 
that die desperate coercion df America was still in 
contemplation. Another attempt was therefore 
made in the commons, to bind upohe hands of the 
executive by a strong and expim declaration^ 
parliament. * ' 

With this view, General Conway moved, on the 
22 d of February, that bis majesty should be im- 
plored by the house to fo?ego the impracticable 
purpose of reducing the colonies by force. The 
new secretary, Mr. Ellis, evinced .by his opposi- 
tion to the motion, that his sentiments on the war 
were not different from those of his predecessor. 

He concluded a speech, which, though fraught 
with some expressions of a, wish for peace, was 
yet decidedly of a hostile tone, by asserting that 
the loyalists were still the most npmerops patty in 
America. The other secretary, Mr! Jenkinson, 
was less ceremonious ha his treatment of the paci- 
fic motion. It had been declared, at a former pe- 
riod, by ministers, that the war waslfeow to be re- • 
duced to a war of posts.' By a War of -posts, how- 
ever, Mr. Jenkinson mid, he understood not mere- 
ly a defensive plan<$r operations, but occasional- 
ly sallying from those posts to occupy ftfiw post- 
turns. 

This explanation, hdd«$t to *the vehement phL 
lippksof the former speaker against the tyranny 
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CHAP, of .congress oyer die loyalty of our 'American 
' . friends, exhibited the views or the cabinet in the, 

k t»%- dfeirdilf %ht,' But the derision ‘of the house was, 

, in reality, a triumph to opposition 5 for the motion 
Was lo&t J>ut by a single vote, and fhe majority of 
the .absent members were known to be adverse to 
.ministers. 

In full confidence of sdll farther success. Ge- 
neral Conway proposed the same motion on the 
.27“ of' February, under a different form. The 
debate, although upon' grounds long ago and re- 
peatedly trodden, was rendered copious and ear- 
nest by the hopes and' fears of the contending 
parties. Lord North, after an able defence, in 
Which the attofjljjy -general, Mr. Wallace, was his 
chief support last proposed an adjournment, 
as the best means of evading an approaching de- 
feat. He was baffled in this resource by a superiori- 
, ty of nineteen votes, y?hen, at a late hour, and in 
a full house of p50 members, the original ques- 
tion, and an address to the king, formed upon the 
resolution, were carried without a division, and 
ordered to be presented by the whole house. This 
was the decisive vote which announced Lord North’s 
administration to' be irrecoverably fallen. On Mon- ' 
day the royal answer £0 the resolution was report- 
ed to the commons j .and the thanks of the house 
being unanimously voted to his majesty for his gra- 
cious answer. General Copway rose and moved, 
that the housC^should consider as enemies to his 
. majqsty and (he country all those who should ad- 
vise, or 'by. any means!' attempt, the farther prose- 
cution of offensjve war, for the purpose of re- 
ducing the revolted colonies of America. The mo- 
tion, after a feeble oppoatiohjrom the government 
members, was at length suffered to pass. These 
resolutions were received by the public with general 
demonstrations of joy. 
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To follow up the successes of the ascending chaf. 
party, and bring matters at once to an issue, the . 
following resolutions were moved by lord John ,js*. 
Cavendish, and seconded-by Mr* Powys.—*-* That M"* *• 
it appears to this house* that* since the year 1775,* 
upwards of an hundred millions of money have 
been expended on the army and navy, on a fruit- 
less war. That* during the above period* we have 
lost the thirteen colonies of i America, 4 which an- 
ciently belonged to the crown of Great Britain 
(except the posts of New-Tork, Charlestown, and 
the Savanhah), the newly-acquirgd colony of Flo- 
rida* manytof our valuable West-India and other 
islands, and those that remain are in the most im- 
minent danger. That Great J&i|ain is at Re- 
sent engaged in an expensive wSPwith America, 

France, Spain* and Holland, without a single ally. 

And that the chief cause of all these misfortunes 
has been the want of foresight and ability in his 
majesty's ministers.* The aebate lasted till two in 
the morning, when the house divided on die order 
of the day, t^hich had been moved by the secre- 
tary at war, and which, in spite of the expecta- 
tions of the opposition, was carried by a majority 
of ten. 

On the 15®, Sir John Rous, seconded by Lord 
John Cavendish, after reciting the facts contained in 
the motion of the 8 tb of the month*’ proposed to 
resolve, that the hou^e could have no farther con- 
fidence *m the present .directors of public affairs. 

In the new debate it* was admitted ,by ministers,, 
for the ffrst time; that $me new jwangements * 
would be necessary jn public affairs. , A coalition 
was loudly called fo^by many 1 members* who wish- 
ed for a change* bt}C*stiil more for a consolidation 
of strength'. Lord 'North himself was observed to 
speak with considerable* emotion and embanags- 
naent, which the peculiarity of bis situation* and 
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chap, the violent personal attacks to which he was ex- 
. X ^ P1, . posed, excited, in spite of his wonted good hu- 
n gl"" mans and equanimity. He concluded a long de- 
fence of his conduct by declaring, that he neither 
&as, nor would be, an obstacle to a coalition of 
• parties, or to a formation of any new administra- 
tion, from which he might be totally excluded. 
Nearly 480 members voted on this question ; the 
yet.existing ministry ^gained it by a majority of 
nine. 

% The 2Q m of the same month was the day ex- 
pected to produc&a great and decisive debate, on 
the motion which was promised by Lord Surrey, 
who announced his intended motion for voting to 
adtlgpss the throngjpr a removal of ministers. On 
Much 40. tharday, beforeml* lordship could open the ques- 
tion,. Lord North presented himself to the house, 
but was not heard without some difficulty, as the 
independent members, distrustful of his motives, 
insisted on Lord. Surrey being heard in preference. 
By the interposition of Mr. Fox, however. Lord 
North having obtained audience, hadeclared that 
he had authority to assure the house, that his ma- 
jesty's ministry was at an end. His lordship then 
took leave of the house ip the character of mini- 
ster, in a speech which had at least. the usual me- 
rit of his other speeches, that of being perfectly 
unblemished by tne asperity of personal reproach. 

During the adjournment parliament, a new 
administration was formed, on as broad a basis as 
(he nature of things would 'admit,* and included 
* the roost dtstfoenjshed J&rsooagfes among the two 
great parties who divided the whig interest : the 
Rockingham party, which borrowed its name from 
the -auspues of that amiable nobleman, and its vi- 
gour and popularity from the talents of Fox ; and 
th&ether party, which, since the death df Chatham, 
had been accustomed to regard Lord Shelburne as 
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their political leader. The- marquis of Raking, chap. 
ham was appointed ‘.first load* of 'the treasury, the •ff l ? 11 *.r 
earl of Shelburne and Mr. secretaries or sfcte. 

Lord Camden president of the council, the duke 
of Grafton grivy seal, Lord John Cavendish chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, Admiral (now created 
lord) Keppel first commissioner* of the admiralty. 

General Conway commander in chief of the forces. 

The duke of Richmond wis made master-general 
of the ordnance, Lord Thurlow was continued 
lord high chancellor, Mr. Dunning was created 
Baron Ashburton, and appointed chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. The public measures for* 
which the whig administradon stipulated were said 
to be, peace with America } fegeform in expendi- 
ture, on Mr. Burke’s plan $ fremtriinution of the 
influence of 4 the crown, by the exclusion, of con- 
tractors from the legislature, and of revenue offi- 
cers from the power* of voting ar elections. 

The house did not meet, on any business of 
actual importance, until the 8 U of April, when the 
ailairs of Ireland were abruptly introduced by Mr. 

Eden, the late secretary of Lord Carlisle, when 
that nobleman was viceroy of Ireland. It was 
thought singular that the secretary of a minister 
so averse to the wishes of the Irish should now 
act, as if to embarrass the new cabinet, on prin- 
ciples so opposite to those he* had lately avowed. 

He had in feet travelled wit the speed of a cou- 
rier, on the first notice of a change of ministry, 
to anticipate the popularity of a lAeasuTe* v?hich lys 
former patrons hfcd for ever violently opposed, the * 
repeal of that act pf George Jj which asserted the 
right of the king find parliament of Britain to en- 
act laws for- theLI%dOm*of Ireland. > 'Respecting 
• the independence* of the Irish legislature, Mr. Fox 
assured the house that file most serious discussions 
had already taken place in the cabinet council, and 
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chap, that, within twenty-four hours, the measures in 
xvllf ‘ , contemplation would Submitted to the house. 
1782. By threatening* Mr. Eden With a vote of censure for 
forcing a measure of such importance on their no- 
tice in’so precipitate a manner, the house prevailed 
on that gentleman to withdraw Ms motion ; and on 
the following day, the royal message to both houses 
announced, as Mr. Fox had promised, the intend- 
ed project of redressing the grievances of the Irish 
nation. Mr. JBden, disappointed in his mock pre- 
tensions to popularity, after so lately and so dili- 
gently serving the £ause of those who had discou- 
raged the emancipation of Ireland, set off for that 
kingdom, with the probable view of misrepresent- 
ing tjfe affair, and wining credit for his own dis- 
appointment. Mr. ' Fox, however, aware of his 

intention, dispatched Colonel Fitzpatrick, so as to 
anticipate his arrival, who waked on* the new lord- 
lieutenant on the 14 '" ; and on the 15 th a royal 
message, similar jto that which was delivered ’in 
England, reached the Irish legislature. On this 
occasion the Irish' house of commons, at the in- 
stance of the celebrated Grattan, passed an address 
to the throne, which included a lull and express 
declaration of the rights Of Ireland. It asserted 
the entire independence of their own legislature, 
and insisted on a mutiny bill more consistent with 
their national liberty.' Justice and policy equally 
seconded the views of* the 'Irish, on this occasion. 
The obnoxious ac$s of parliament were immediate- 
ly, repealed ; the ‘Whole powerS^of the-Irish govern- 
* ment, execute andTegislative, W fere vested solely 
in the king, lords* commons, of Ireland j the 
controlling powers of the^ English parliament, and 
the practice* of altering bills m the privy council, 
'ere renounced for ever ; a muddy bill 'was enact- 
% limited in its duradoh to two years. * 

While measures were thus happily pursuing for 
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restoring order and satisfaction in the sister king-' chap. 
dom, administration wfere#dw occupied in recur- * VM1 - 
ring to those plans of ecpnonty and reformation at 
home, which their efforts to obtain, at a former 
period, 'had so deservedly gained them celebrity. 

The bills for disqualifying revenue officers from 
voting at elections, and contractors from sitting in 
parliament, passed the lower house, after a feeble 
opposition. In the houseiof lords they were more 
strenuously combated by the lords Thuriow and 
Mansfield j but at length were carried by large 
majorities, and gained the nmti assent. 

Mr. Burke’s economical biR was introduced to 
the notice of the house, by a message from the 
throne. It came with all the splendour sjL royal May , 
encouragement, and was mfcVed by Mr.^Burke 
with all the symptoms of patriotic exultation. It 
reached but ’a small part of the retrenchments 
which the nation had been taught to expect that it 
would embrace. It served, however, even in its 
altered state, to abolish a number of useless offices, 
formerly held by members of foriiament, and to 
prevent an arrear of debt accruing on the civil list, 
by an annual saving of ^ 7S,368. The bill was 
followed by another, to prevent the accumulation 
of balances jn the hands of the paymaster-general. 

On the 23 d of May, Mr, Wilkes made hie annual 
motion for the repeal of the* famous resolution of 
1769, respecting foe Middlesex election, and at last 
succeeded in obtaining a vote, that it should be ex- 
punged from the records of the* house. _ t 

Trie two committees tin Indian affairs, foe secret* 
and the select*, continued to sit dining this session. 

Their reports were voluminous, comprehensive, 
and universally allowed to be drawn up with great 
ability. On the ground of the reports brought up 
frpm the secret committee, - the lord advocate of 
Scotland, Mr. Du&das, who was the chairman of 
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chap, that bOdy* moved one hundred frid 'eleven resoldi 

- y tions. These were divided into cksses,each of which 

178a, consisted of three distinct heads- j the two first of a 
public 1 and general nature* the tftih} of persona! 
culpability. The first dais Vegirded^the general 
system ft our government in thp east ; it contained 
a prohibitory condemnation of^ Offensive war, and 
all schemes of conquest in India ; and concluded 
with censure oil Jjie cctoduct of Warren Hastings, 
esqliire, die governor-general in Bengal, and W. 
Hornsby, esquire, president of the council in Bom- 
bay, deckring the necessity for their immediate fe- 
cal. The second and third classes related to the 
affairs of the Carnatic ; and on these a bill of pains 
and realties was passed on Sir Thomas Rumbold, 
for crimes of maladministration committed in that 
province ; 'and Peter gening, esquire, ’for similar 
offences. The reports of the select committee, had 
not advanced to the same state of forwardness^ 
The resolutions moved by their chairman. General 
Smith, were only, ten in number ; of these, the 
three first werfe to censure the conduct of Mr. 
ShNivafi, the chairman of the court of directors, 
for his ndgiect of duty, in delaying to transmit the 
act for the regulation of the company, to their ser- 
vants in India* by which the regulation of the ju- 
dicature, And the relief of the native judges, who 
had been harshly imprisoned, were unhappily 
frustrated.' A censUrfe was aUo passed on Mr. 
Sullivan, for administering gn path of secrecy to 
one of the secretaries of the company, restraining . 
him from giving information to the committee. 
The next three related to the appointment of Sir 
Elijah Impey, by Mr. Hastings* to an office held at 
i^the will of tne''governor-gerteral, contrary to an act 
of his present majesty’s reign; and a resolution was 
agreefHn by the house,’ for Requesting his majesty 
to recal the obnoxious nominee. The two last 
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resolutions were to ascertain the power of the go- chap. 
vemor-genexal and council ok Bengal, by a special , X>VHL 
act, and to reduce into ope act the various regjila- x7 8i. 
tions of the company, amended and explained. 

The public mind had been long agitated by the 
important question of parliamentary reform ; and 
the societies for that object had become general and 
numerous. The subject was again introduced into vuj 7. 
parliament by Mr. Pitt ; hgit the insuperable diffi- 
cult!^ which had occurred in bringing the friends 
of reformation to any specific proposition, induced 
him to vary the application in &e present instance, 
and to move that a committee should be appointed 
to report their sentiments on the subject of parlia- 
mentary representation. The eloquence A this 
distinguished statesman was for many days ot this 
inquiry employed in displaying the enormity of 
those abuses which it was his object to reform in 
the representative branch of the constitution. 
Among innumerable cases of corruption, he stated 
one instance of corrupt influence, which of itself 
might form a motto for the cause of reformation $ 
it was the influence of the Nabob of Arcot, who 
was notoriously known to possess no less than 
eight votes in the house of commons. 

The motipn for inquiry was ably supported by 
Sir George Saville, Mr. Fox, and Mr. Sheridan ; 
but the whigs were in this inStaqoe divided in opi- 
nion. Mr. Burke* Mr. Thomas Pitt, Mr. Powys, 
and others, contended, that the ends of legislature 
were as sufficiently answered at present, as they could 
be by any new modification of electoral franchises ; * 
and that experience had ever shewn the impolicy 
of innovation, where the evil* was not enormous, 
and where the fruits of change wene .not certain. 

The motion was rejected by a majority of 40 votes. 

Tlje commission ror examining public ae^unts 
soon after laid before the house a statement of the 
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chap, late public expenditure. It exhibited in detail in. 

x y llI ‘ . numerable abuses in that department, which had 

J , 7 8 a crept into custom, and were yet to be pruned from 
the list of national grievances. The lateness of the 
season, however, necessarily prevented the comple- 
tion of many reformations which theses isting mi. 
nistryjfed in view, and certain^ would have effect- 
ed, had the nation been fated to the continuance of 
U whig predominance. £To prevent, howeventhese 
plans being neglected or forgotten, shouNr any 
change of circumstances occur, and to mark at 
least their good intentions, if they should not be 
able to realize then?, one of the readers 'of the pa- 
triotic cabinet moved, in a committee of the whole 
housegy* series of resolutions, importing the deter- 
minwrviews of ministry to proceed with .their plan 
of financial economy very early in the qnsuing ses- 
sion. These resolutions related to 'the collection 
and consolidation of taxes, the abolition of useless 
offices, and the prevention of suspicious influence 
in official appointments. In turning from the view 
of those patriotic efforts at home, to the exertion pf 
our national energies abroad, we are led, after a 
few adverse events, to the brightest period of the 
war. 

Sir Harry Clinton, who resigned the command 
of the American army before the end of the year, 
was succeeded tjy Sir Guy Carleton. The fate of 
Cornwallis, and the news of thf; state of parties at 
home, kept the hostile armies in America without 
a motive to attack each other* from, the obvious 
expectation that peace was not distant. The Spa- 
niards, embarking from Cuba, invaded and took 
from us the Bahama islands, which had been left 
in no pdstufe.of security, and contained only, about 
200 defenders. Nevis anfi Montserrat, as we have 
already seen, had follojmfihe fate of S ( . Christo- 
phefsj so that of all our West-India possessions, 
5 
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only Jamaica, Barbadoes, and Antigua remained, at char 
the dose of Lord North’s administration. * , * va1, 

Jamaica, the great object of Spanish ambition, *^*7" 
was now to be attempted by the count de Gr&sse, 
who was to be joined by a Spanish fleet and army 
for that purpose. At Cuba and Hispaniola, the 
Spaniards had alre^y 26 ships of the line|.and a 
strong military force. The fleets, by combining, 
would have amounted to §0 ships of the line, and 
20,(030 land troops, independent of De Guichen*6 
expected reinforcement of ships and soldiers. The 
British force in Jamaica, consisting of a faithful mili- 
tia, and six British battalions ofthe line, amounted in 
all to 6000 or 7000 men. From a fleet, so far out- 
numbered, they had little defence to expeet^Their 
chief confidence was in the strength of majfjPposts 
in the islands, and the zeal of the inhabitants, who, 
believing the* current rumour, that a change of 
proprietors was to follow the conquest of the island, 
were resolved on a desperate defence. In this 
anxious state of suspense, the “happy intelligence 
arrived, that De Guichen’s fleet* and convoy, after 
tfteir encounter with Admiral Kempenfeldt, had 
been obliged to return to France, and that only 
two of their whole number could join De Grasse. 

By the arrival of Sir George Rodney, with 12 February, 
ships of the line, and his junction- with Admiral 
Flood, the number of our grand, fleet, under the 
former commander, now amounted to S3 ; and by 
the coming in of another squadron soon after, to March. 
36 line-of-battle ships.* De Grftse, with 34 sail of 
the line, was solely anxious to join the Spaniards,, 
while Rodney’s success, and the ‘salvation of our 
West-Indies, depended on preventing thatjunction. 

On the 8'" of April, De Grasse weighed from Fort Ajri>. 
Royal in Martimque£&r Hispaniola. By noon of 
the same day (so quids' was the intelligencfeof the 
British), Rodney pursued him from Grosisret, in 
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chap. S'. Lucia; and by thedawn of next day, both 
, xvnr ’ , fleets were ready for acting, off Dominique. It was 
178*. nine, however, before ..the breeze could bear the 
van of our fleet into action, while the centre and 
rear lay becalmed. This drcu^sCance tempted De 
Grasse to engage immediately. Tfrjfc, Van of the 
English, commanded by Sir flood, was assailed, 

for more than an hour, by the superior force of 
the enemy ; but the centre and rear, undefeRod- 
ney mud Sir Francis Drake, at last coming jif| and 
the French admiral perceiving the line fairly 
closed, lost all^hopes of advantage ; and havingfhe 
command 'of the wind, easily withdrew from ac- 
tion, though severely disabled in many of his ships. 
Somigykys after the engagement were spent by 
botjPIdee in refitting. On the 11 th , the French 
had got so far to the windward, as to weather Gua- 
daloupe, and were scarcely aqen froth the topmasts 
of the English centre. About noon, however, the 
falling to leeward, of two of their disabled vessels, 
occasioned so vigorous a pursuit by the British, 
that to save thetn, De Grasse was reluctantly 
brought to action. 

The night, which prevented an immediate en- 
gagement, was passed in anxious preparation on 
bom sides ; and at half past seven in the morning, 
April u. the action was begun. The scene of action, de- 
scribed as a moderately large bason of wate% lying 
between the islands of Guadeloupe, Dominique, 
the Saints, and Marigalante. The fleets met on 
opposite tacks ; Jtflit die wifid was but faint. Our 
• snips, as they came up, ranged -slowly along the 
line, ex<;hangmg,« close and terrible fire, which 
was chiefly xorriudable to the French, from the un- 
erring precjsioh of die jtejdsh guns, and th$ num- 
ber of men crowded in tlgg vessels. About noon. 
Sir Gsorge Rodney, „ on^foard the Formidable, 
witn h» seconds, the Duke and the Namur, broke 
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through the enemy’s like ; and throwing out sig- CK&p, 
nalsfor the vaarfc tack wore round, so that the . XV f L * 
British gained ‘the - wincvahd stood on the same 178*1 
tack with the enemy. This bold manoeuvre threw 
the French cession, and decided the day* 

The French vah'bpjS|away to leeward, wishing to 
re-form their bV&kl$$*line ; ' but this they were 
never able to accomplish. Sir Samuel Hood’s di* 
viston> « hich had been long* becalmed, now com* 
ing ujPwith their leading^ Ships, completed die 
preponderance of our advantage. Sriil, however; 
the contest continued with viorence during a long 
day. The French though broken in their line, 
resisted in angle 'encounters, and some of their 
ships fought for a while, even against doub to l§h- 
tagonists. The captain of the Caasir, a Frencir74, 
nailed his cofaurs to the mast. His death, and the 
total wreck of his vessel, finished the contest of 
this ship with Captain Inglefield, of die Centaur. 

The Diadem, another French 74, Went’ down by a 
single broadside of a British vessel. Towards even- 
ing,. Captain Cornwallis, of the Cdnad^^having 
compelled the Hector, an enemy’s dhip of equal 
force, to surrender, assailed the admiral’s ship, the • 
Ville-de-Paris, which hi two hours he reduced to a 
wreck. Still De Grasse disdained to surrender, 
till Sir Samuel Hood arriving in the Barfleur, the 
fire ofrfee'TVench admiral ceased*; only three men, ' 
it is said, being left©n the upper deck, of whom 
the admiral was one. When the firing of the 
Ville-de-Paris had ceasted,*the Engn&h called out to t 
her, demanding why she 'did not strike ? One of 
the survivors answered from the French ship — 

The admiral of France does not ’strike td any ferte- 
my ; but you may Come Aboard. . This^hip^ the 
largest in the French, ofjgfl-haps >in ahy service, 
bearing 120 guns,- atlcPouik at the 'bxpence^f 
4g?m#00 sterling, Was then entered And taken'. 

Full I. .. ** l 
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chap. Thipty-six chests of treasure were found on board. 
xvm ' Night concluded the engagement. As‘ it grew 
dark, the British adtuiral thought' it necessary to 
collect the fleet, and secure die prizes. The ene- 
my made off to leeward,* in the greatest confusion, 
and were totally out of sight *h the morning. The 
superiority of English shipri and seamen in close 
fighting, was never more happily. exemplified than 
on this day. The loss of the enemy in g|pn was 
prodigious. Upwarf$ of 3000 werewtoound- 
ed, drowned, or slain. The loss of the British 
amounted to 10 £ 0 , including two distinguished 
officers, Captain Blair of the^Ansori, ana Lord 
Robert Manners, the amiab|e and gallant son 
o iM fe late marquis of Granby. When dark- 
a^ltyprevented all farther pursuit, some of De 
Grasse’s Beet escaped to the Dutch island of 
Cura^oa; but the greatest number, under the 
vice-admirals Dc Bougainville and De Yaudrevil, 
keeping, in a body, made their way to Cape Fran- 
501 s. ■ f Within a few days. Sir Samuel Hood, pro- 
ceedin| ki pursuit of the fugitives, came up with 
five sail of French vessels in the Mono passage, 
between Porto Rico and S'. Domingo ; and after 
several hours chace,'the Valiant and Magnificent, 
of 74 guns each, took the Jason and Caton, two 
Frenchmen, of 6 i> guns, with two attendant fri- 
gates. 1 he third frigate effected its escape. Thus, 
by cme decisive blow, right (ships of the line were 
taken from thp.navy of France, along with all the 
stores, mone^ and artfltery, which had been trea- 
sured up Jar the intended assault of the combined 
Beets on jlftric^ •* To that island Rodney now re- 
paired, displaying to the rejoicing inhabitants, the 
|trdphie& *of his vict^^uid of their deliverance . 7 

* The scene of Rodney's ms s perfect trianrph. .frfefenot 

JH he shore of Jamaica, amidst tne a httle heightened by tWf sight of 
lestit* gtttnktton* of the people, the tall admual de OrasRfWttdng 

, j, . ' 1 • * 
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Indeed, the fortune of this commander was as high- CHjjfc 
ly angular as his con^upt was glorious, during ■ •' 

the present war. Within little more than two yeass, x;Sx. 
he had given a severe blow to the French, the 
Spanish, and the Dutch navy, and taken an admi- 
ral of each nation. 1 He had in that time added 
twelve line-of-battle ships, all taken from the 'ene- 
my, to the British navy, and destroyed five more. 

Of thegfe the Ville-de-Paris is said to be the only 
first-rme-man that had eveffteen tiken and carried 
into port, by any commander of any nation. On 
'his return to England, he -was honoured .with an* 
English, and Sir Samuel Hood with an Irish peer- 
age. _ , 

This period of success was also signalized ! 
reduction of some Dutch forts on the coast bl 
ca, by Captain Stirling, in the Leanderof SO guns. 

The artillery in the captured forts amounted in all 
to 124’ pieces. The same nation sustained a loss 
in the east, of still greater importance, at the open- 
ing of the present year. On the 5'" of January, . 
the .town of Trincomale, in the valuable island of 
Ceylon, was reduced, by the spirited exertions of 
Sir Edward Hughes. . r 

The defence of Minorca, during the present 
year, though the siege of that island terminated by 
its capture, may be still regarded as a defensive 
achievement worthy of the British arms. While 
the Spaniards wefe* unprofitably engaged in their 
attempts on Gibraltar, thev also undertook, in con- 
junction with the Ftenp, the conquest this, 
island. On the 20'" of August, 16*000 of these 
allies, under the duke de Crilloft, commenced the 

i . 

at the side of hit conqueror, the crowd of tpcc&tors express- 

was a little shrivelled uld man. Th ^Si Aheir wonder With leeiceremo- 
fltoHtcr* gated m filetrco on trying out to De Orawe at be 

huipblfcd plight of that commander^paaaed, in their broken finish, 
whoqe tupnc had to lately struck. < Sh*$ac you tall man, to let de Cub: 
tifror fo their hearts. The negroes oii aaau heat you so/ 

12 
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i/i up. siege of S*. Phillips, its principal fortress, Which 
x ^ m ‘ f they soon cut oflF front albextemal 'supplies. The 
1 * 8 fortress was well supplied with provisions ; but the 
single want of vegetables produced the scurvy, with 
its usual concomitants, the putrid /ever and dy* 
sentery, to such a degree, that the garrison wqs 
Speedily reduced from 2600 to a few hundred 
hands. Even with these diminished numbers, the 
brave defenders of tto place made a successful 
sortie, and destroyed scnnjj magazines of the ene- 
my ; but thei fatal malady still increasing, their 
numbers became at last insufficient even for a 
change of guard. The numerous sick, who were 
laid in vaults, their only defence from the shot and 
stalls pf the besiegers, could only be saved by fresh 
air; and the remaining group, who had still 
strength to do duty, could only b,e kept from dis- 
ease and death by a speedy supply of wholesome 
provisions. Fortitude itself could do no more. The 
emaciated garrison, many of whom had actually 
dropt, from sickness, at their posts, rather than re- 
pair to the hospital, surrendered in such a plight 
as drew tears of pity and admiration from their 
conquerors, at the spectacle of piling their arms. 
The terms granted by Crillon were sufficiently .ho- 
nourable : indeed, the whole conduct of that noble- 
man, in his hour, of success, was marked by ex- 
treme genero&ity. 

For two years past, the Cartiatic had been a scene 
of severe warfare between the company’s forces 
> and the armies of Hyde**Afly and the Mahrattas. 
To defray the expences .of those extraordinary ef- 
forts, which it was now necessary for the British 
presidencies to make in their own defence, the 
governor-general adopjMStba financial scheme, which 
h'ad at least the merit drpeing immediately produc- 
tive! The great zertundars of India, or native land- 
holders, ‘ were, by the constitution of the Mogul 
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empire, tenants or tributaries tp the great prince j 
for, in a government so dpsgdtio as that of the . ^ ‘ 
Mogul, it is evident that tenant and tributary must x?Ba. 
be the same j and the inferior zemindar stood in 
the same relation to -the ‘great zemindar, or rajafi. 

By the treaty of 1 76f, our East-India company be- 
came possessed of the provinces of Bengal, Bahar, 
and Orissa, and enjoyed, of consequence, the power 
over <*P sc places, of collecjjig revenues, and exer- 
cising authority, to the satfe amount as the zemin- 
dars of the Mogul had been accustomed to hold. 

The laws and. usages of Iqdfo were, however, to be 
the standard of our authority, and not those of 
England. . . 

The country of Benares, lying up the c ojafa rv 
nearly 600 miles, to the north- west of Calcutta, a 
country where the Ganges, before it becomes too 
vast for health or satisfaction,' beautifies and en- 
riches with ifs waters, a country uiid£r the happiest 
influence of the heavens, ' and accounted, for its 
climate and soil, the Paradise of Jndia,.vi^s a part * 
of <hose extensive possessions which the , ~misfor- 
tunes of the court of Delhi enabled Sujah Dowlah, 
the grand vizier of the empire, and the nabob of 
Oude, to secure to himself and his family. The 
rajah Bat wart > Sing, vyas tributary to Sujah Dow- 
lah, for the country of Benares and its dependen- 
cies, at a .Certain stated tribute or rent. On the 
death of Bulwart Sing, his son, • Cheyt Sing, suc- 
ceeded the father in holdjng the z^min^ary, as the ' 
inferior of Sujah DovJlah, , The new zemindar, in r 
deed, owed his succession to the interference of the 
English, and paid a fine to the,’ nabob of Oude on 
his inheritance. The nabob attempted afterwards 
to screw up hi^jreot to a rf j ft her pitch, and to extort 
25,000 more frortipjpi ; but the English go- 
vernor, Mr. Hastings, again interposed, and ‘Saved 
him from the payment, as from an act of injustice. 
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chap. In 1775, the sovereignty of Benares was trans- 
xvih. ferret { 0 the company, by the successor of Sujah 
"7^7'" / ®owlah in the nabobship of Oude. When Cheyt 
Sing had been the vassal of Sujah Dowlah, it ap- 
peared injustice in the eyes of Mr. Hastings to irf- 
crease his tribute j but as soon as the sovereignty 
became our own, the principle which seemed to be 
the basis of our conduct was, that the rajah was 
only our tenant at wiljL and that it was, hisuduty to 
submit, if we had demanded nine tenths or his re- 
venue. 

In the July of 1778*, Rajah Cheyt Sing was re- 
quired to pay, and reluctantly paid, five lacks of 
rupees, as an extraordinary subsidy for the main- 
tdpice of the war, during the current year. He 
wajuVo slow in making good the next year’s pay- 
ment, that the governor found it necessary to send 
two battalions of sepoys to enforce it. The third 
year’s subsidy was still drawn from him with dif- 
ficulty, and not till after many delays and apolo- 
* gies, and- affected protestations of extreme poverty. 
It was'tfot to be expected, after such reluctant-con- 
tributions, that he should accede with great dis- 
patch to the next demand, which was to raise 2000 
horse in defence pf* the British territories. These 
delays of the rajah, and the increasing confederacies 
of the native powers against us (in which governor 
Hastings suspected the prince of Benares to be se- 
cretly connected), induced thfe governor to enforce 
His demands bv a personal interview. The prince 
, met him on his frontiers with protestations of fi- 
delity ; buMp little was* the governor inclined to 
believe thend,’ that he pur him under arrest, and 
chargted him Openly with infidelity. The natives 
of Benares, ‘seeing their sovereign degrtded to cap- 
tivity, rose upon his gtrkfds, and Rescued him from 
tteif possession; The rajah fied an exile foam his 
own dominions. Bepares was treated like a coun- 
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try in rebellion; it was speedily subdued, and the chap. 
immense niches of the rajah confiscated to the vie- . 
tors. » t 

Mr. Hastings had also the strongest suspicions, 
that Rajah Sing's more immediate connections of 
conspiracy ag&mst tlie British, was with the dowa- 
ger princesses of Qude, the mother and grand- 
mother of the reigning prince. t)pon the with of 
thos e s uspicions, and fortified by the advice of Sir 
Elijalrlmpey, Mr. Hastirift confiscated the pro- 
perty of these women, ir vast addition was thus 
made to the pecuniary resources of the country ; 
and by the ‘early strength which it afforded to the 
company, it seemed to check conspiracy in the 
bud. By the same means he was also enabletl to 
secure the friendship of a most important ally!? the 
warlike prince of the Mahr'&ttas, Madagee Scindia, 
with whom a ’treaty , was concluded in October 
1781 . ' . 

After the reduction of Trincomale, Sir Edward 
Hughes, returning to Madras with only^Six ships , 
of the line, in an indifferent state 'of repiar, receiv- 
ed intelligence of Admiral Suffrein having appear- 
ed on the coast, with a superior force, and having 
made some considerable captures. In this critical 
state, the British commander was luckily reinforced 
by two line-of-battle ships, and a fifty ; so that 
Suffrein, when he appeared, ev"en tyith his formid- 
able armament of 40 sail of the line, and a host of 
frigates, finding his antagonist stronger than ex- 
pectation, after dropping anchor in sight of Sir 
Edward, suddenly stood out to sea, and ‘avoided ■ 
engaging. The Britjsb, however, gave chace, and 
succeeded in recapturing several prizes. An inde- 
cisive engagement ensued, j after which, .the British 
.fleet stood for Trincom^fr. 

JJefore the. middle of Marph, Sir Edward Hughes 
Y\as enabled to revisit Madras, and to bring from 
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chap, thence a supply of stores, and a reinforcement of 
x vni. tr00 p S t0 Trjncomale, as well v as to augment bis 
own fleet by two additional ships of the line. On 
the 12 th of April, a day so memorable in the west, 
Suffrein and Sir Edward Hughes again encounter* 
ed, the former having 12, the latter fl ships of the 
line.- A most blpody battle was fought ; but it was 
fairly drawn, as no ship was taken on either side, 
and the loss of both sides was nearly equal^ The 
British had 574 menVkilled and wounded, the 
French 501. On the 5 th of July, Suffrein again 
appeared before Negapatam, where Sir Edward 
Hughes then was. The British embraced the offer 
of battle, and both fleets came to close quarters 
nej# morning. Once more the event of a hard 
fought day failed to produce a victory to our flag ; 
but the action might be regarded as somewhat 
more creditable than the former ; for our loss was 
small, and a French 64 had actually struck to the 
Sultan, one of Hjjghes’s fleet, when the vanquished, 
taking advantage of a gale that sprung up, trea- 
cherously fired Into the British vessel, and made 
her escape. The French admiral suffered severely, 
and stood for Trincomald, whetfe he was unfortu- 
nately soon after reinforced, and enabled to capture 
the place, in spite of all the exertions of Hughes. 
It was not till the 20 th of September that the latter 
commander was reinforced by -the squadron of Sir 
Richard Bickerton,* consisting bf 5 ships of the 
line and 5000 land forges. He fought, however, 
on thews'* of September, another engagement with 
* Suffrein, against* superior force, and obliged him, 
as - on the last occasion, to sgve himself from cap- 
ture, by taking to ‘’flight. No other naval transac- 
• tion of importance' occurred "in the east, till the 
iffy, campaign of the ensuing summer of 178$, yvhich> 
it WK principally employed fn the siegetof Cuddatfore. 
The English fleet in, those quarters was tat this pe* 
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riod reduced to a miserable state by the scurvy ; 
but Sir Edward Hughes did apt decline a filth and 
last contest with ids old antagonist. The action, 
like those preceding it, was still indecisive, and pro- 
duced no capture on either side. 

But indeed ve as those engagements were, they 
had no inconsiderable effect in foiling the efforts of 
the French towards co-operating with our native 
enemies of India by land. Jn the beginning of the 
year *' the celebrated HydeSpUly was checked on the 
Malabar, for want of the expected exertions of the 
French. Tillichery, which his forces had invested 
almost from the commencement of the war, was 
effectually relieved by Major.Abingdon ; and Sad- 
dos, a distinguished general of his forces, was com- 
pletely defeated, ' < T 

Hyder revenged this repulse, by cutting off a se- 
lect detachment of our army ‘under Cojonel Bratli- 
waite, on the banks of the Coleroon, in the Carua- 
lic. The assailants, on this occasion, w ere headed 
by Tippoo Saib, the son and heir of fhejndian po- 
tentate, accompanied by a band of Frenchmen 
under M. Lally. Their numbers amounted to 
20,000. The English forces were miserably slaugh- 
tered ; a very few escaped death, only to exchange 
it for the more wretched fate of captivity. By this 
disaster, the southern parts of the Carnatic were 
exposed i and the arrival of a ‘considerable body of 
French troops from the Mauritius, made the state 
of the English, still more critical.' These forces, 
joined by a numerous’ body' fflbm the ^Mysore 
country, besieged Guddalore, and soon compelled 
it to capitulate. Hyder Ally * dotting* this time, with 
the grand Indian army, wafehKWhe motions of Sir 
Eyre Coote. , After the'eapture of Cnddalore* the 
native prince made an attempt upon Vandiwash j 
bu^Hyder, § voiding an -engagement, relinquished 
the siege, and retired to a .strong position sailed 
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chap. Redhill. Here he was attacked, on the 2 * of June, 
V1U r by Sir Eyre Coote and defeated j but from want 
178*. of cavalry, his fugitive army could not be pursued. 
By the battle of the 2 d of June, the disqpmfiture of 
Hyder’s designs was in fact completed, though the 
victory was not locally decisive. Th& enterprizing 
chief of Mysore, who, after rising to that dignity 
from a private station in life, had projected no less 
a scheme of ambition than to mount the throne of 
the Mogul empire, waflforced to retire into the 
interior, and died some months afterwards at his 
own capital. Nearly about the same time, the 
constitution of Sir Eyre Coote, broken - by the fa- 
tigues of warfare, obliged him to retire to Madras, 
and resign the command of the Indian army to 
Major-general Stuart. 

In the close of 1782, Colonel Humberstone was 
dispatched with a body of troops 'to the Malabar 
coast, whore he pursued for some time a successful 
career, till he arrived at Palacatcherry, where 'he 
was repulsed, and reduced to extreme danger. 
Tippoo Saib, pursuing him to Paniary, was only 
prevented from cutting oft' the British, by the vi- 
gorous defence of that place under Colonel Macleod. 
General Mathews, in the meantime, being dis- 
patched from Bombay for Humberstone’s relief, 
attacked and stormed the city of Onore, the capital 
of Bednore ; and penetrating still farther into the 
enemy’s country, pursued an* unresisted-career; 
but, from authentic documents, it- appears that his 
progress was ma’rkqd by Cruelties in the conquered 
country, which tarnished the British name. 

From Bednoi*^kGeneral Mathews proceeded to. 
besiege Mangalonfpwhich surrendered cm the 9'* 
of March 1783. The rapid successes of the Bri- 
tish obliging TippofrSaib to resume his natural ac-- 
tivfcy,«he marched with 100,000 men from r the 
Carnatic, to recover Ignore. General 
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with unjustifiable boldness, marched to meet this cttAP- 
immense host, with a handful Of men, when, as xvm - 
might have been foreseen, he was completely *de- l ’,^“ 
feated. Flyhig to the fort of Bednore, he was soon 
after forced to capitulate, and committed, with his 
principal officers, on a charge of evading the ar- 
ticles of capitulation, to a prison of Tippoo’s; from 
which they never came out alive. Mangalore, 
however, and several other strong holds of the 
British, resisted the mi^raty forces of Tippoo dur- 
ing the continuance of the war. After the death 
of Sir Eyre, which succeeded in the midijt of these 
events, the new commander, General Stuart, in- 
vested the important fortress of Cuddalore, the 
siege and blockade of which continued ttti ^for- 
mation of peace in Europe put a '‘stop to hostilities 
in India. ♦ 

During the short-lived administration of the 
year, a new impulse was given to our naval prepar- 
ations, which had languished under the neglect of 
Lord Sandwich ; and by the valour and vigilance 
of our naval officers, the combination of the allied 
fleets was prevented from producing* its usually 
dreaded effects. Admiral Barrington, with 1 2 ships 
of the line, chased the French fleet off Ushant, and 
captured several transports and a number of troops. 
Captain Jarvis was knighted, for capturing, with a 
74, a Frenchman of equal force*; and his ship, 
bearing her prize 'homeward', made another valu- 
able prize of a 64, laden with stores and treasure. 

Lord Howfe, with 1% mil of the line, confined tjie 
Dutch in their ohm ports, and terrified them from ‘ 
the designs they had formed on our Baltic and 
northern trade. Returning from this station, his May 29. 
lordship had the arduous task of protecting our 
homeward-bound Jamaica 'trade; with this inferior 
fence, opposed to the French fleet of De Guichen, 
ark} the. Spanish fleet, amounting to one more than 
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chap, double his number. This formidable force again 
, XVI|I ‘ occupied the chops of the Channel, and captured 18 
178*. of, our Quebec and Newfoundland traders ; but 
the ’able tactics of Howe kept them at bay from any 
farther depredations on our coast. , The events of 
the year exhibited no farther disasters, except what 
the unsparing visitation of the' elements produced. 
On the ‘20' b of June, some of the finest prizes of 
the glorious 12 th ofjApril, foundered on their 
homeward passage. To)jaggravate this misfortune, 
when Howe, after his meritorious cruize, had re- 
turned home, and was preparing a new equipment 
for the relief of Gibraltar, the Royal George, of 
108 guns, which was destined for this service, and 
Aug. *9. un ^ er g°t n g repairs, was unfortunately overset in 
harbour, by the^ising of a sudden squall, and was 
instantly buried in the waves. In this, ship, which 
had successively borne the flags of Iiawke, of Kem- 
penfeldt, and of Rodney, the second of these com- 
manders went to the bottom, with all on board. A 
victualler, which lay alongside, was swallowed up 
in the vortex occasioned by the submersion of. so 
large a body. Nearly 1000 individuals, consisting 
of sailors, women, and children, perished by this 
memorable and melancholy accident. 

On the 11“ of September, Lord Howe sailed for 
the relief of Gibraltar > but he did not arriwtill 
the repulse of the enemy had been completed, *and 
one of the most glorious sieges had been conclud- 
ed, of which the history of modern Europe .has to 
boast. ^The spirited sortie in t* 781 , byjwhich Elliot 
• Had destroyed, the .chief advanced works of the as- 
sailants, did not discourage them .from renewing 
their efforts. On the contrary, the siege seemed to 
commence< &om a 'hew sera, and with redoubled 
zeal, when thedjafce de Crillon 1 , with 20,000 
Frgncb and Spanish troop!, arriving from the con- 
quest of Minorca, was appointed to the command 
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of the allied besiegers. Don Juan Moreno ,com- chap. 
manded the fleet, while M. de Arcon, one of the xvm * 
ablest engineers 1 of France, was entrusted with the ’’’^VaT 
ordnancei and from his* inventive genius, promised • 
to organize«new and irresistible means of destruc- 
tion. The battering ships, constructed by this war- 
like inventor, were fortified on the side that was 
to face the garrison, with timbers, iron, cork, junk,- 
and wetted hides, so man^feet in thickness, as to 
be bomb-proof, and impenetrable even to cannon- 
shot. They were roofed also with bomb-proof 
netting and wet hides. The sides were ipterspers- 
ed with pipes of water, to extinguish the red-hot 
shot, as they might enter them. While ten of 
these batteries were to moor within half gun-shot 
from the walls of the garrison, other vessels, with 
screening far the troops, were to wait till the op- 
portunity of landing should occur. Forty thousand 
troops, animated by the presence of the French no- 
bility, and princes of the blood, who had come to 
share in the expected victory, filled the camp by 
land, while 47 ships of the allied line, with innu- 
merable zebeques and gun-boats, covered the whole 
entry of the Mediterranean on the other element. 

The land batteries mounted 200 heavy ordnance, 
the battering, ships a still greater number. A gar- 
rison of 7000 men, with 96 pieces of artillery of 
every kind, was opposed to these mighty prepara- 
tions ; but the spirit of the troops, and the known 
effect* of the red-hot bail? (a mode of defence sug- 
gested by Sir Robert Boyd, of tJhich the, efficacy 
had already been’paroally - proved)* pffopded an au- ’ 
spicious hope that the gamso$ Would make a glo- 
rious resistance. 

The preparations of. the allies continued from 
June to September, accompanied W^th successive 
cannonadings, which tKe garrison answered with 
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chap, less frequent, but more effective, fire* On the 

xvni. 8«* 0 f September, some of the foremost works of 
thq enemy were consumed, by- the, heated balls of 
the besieged. This precipitated the efforts of Cril- 
lon ; he made a land assault, from the 9* to the 
12 th , with 170 of his largest guns but to many 
thousand of his discharges, our troops returned only 
a few rounds, directed against the repairing parties. 
On the 12 th , the combined fleets anchored between 
Orange grove and Alg&ras bay, and next morn- 
ing the grand attack was' begun. 

Elliot suffered the enemy to choose their own 
distance, 'and 1 to moor before the walls,’ before he 
opened his fire. At three-quarters after nine, the 
battering ships moored in order of battle, the 
nearest 900, th$most remote 1100 or 1200 yards 
from the garrison. Their arrangement was ac- 
complished in ten raifiutes. .Four hundred of the 
heaviest artillery opened at one moment their dis- 
charges on the garrison. The British, directing 
their fire chiefly on the battering ships, beheld with 
uneasiness, for some time, that their heaviest shells 
rebounded from the roofs of those bulwarks, while 
32-pound shot made no visible impression on their 
hulls. They redoubled their efforts, however, with 
such furious discharges of heated shot.and carcases, 
that symptoms of confusion and combustion were 
at last exhibited onboard of the Spanish admiral’s 
chief battering ship, which continued every hour to 
increase. A general disorder was seen in their line 
towards evening*? and theff fire slackened, find al- 
• most ceased before night. The garrison also re- 
posed fpr a while from the fatigues of a laborious 
day. During the night, the rockets thrown by the 
enemy’s ships, as signals of distress, the distant 
cries of lamentation) and the arrival of a floating . 
wreck) with^only 1 2 survivors, gave sufficient^ to- 
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kens of our success. An hour after midnight, the chav. 
Spanish admiral’s ship was in one blaze Other . 
conflagrations -successively rising, enabled the gar- VySsT* 
rison to renew their Are, and point with unerring 
precision. The approach of day, the calmness *of 
the sea, and' (he abating fire of the garrison, at last 
gave an opportunity to Captain Curds, with the 
marine brigade, to approach with his gun-boats, 
and flank the enemy. He succeeded in completing 
the destruction of the barring ships, and in the 
still more glorious object of' saving great numbers 
of the hosdle crews from a> miserable death. 5 The 
destruction of eight battering ships removed every 
alarm from the garrison, and' hopes were enter- 
tained of saving two that remained, as atrophies 
of victory ; but of these one'-llSw up, and the 
other could not be saved. < Thetfoss of the enemy 
was calculated at 200 O; titat^of the garrison 
amounted, by the return, to l 16 kitted* and 68 
Wounded. 

The sole hopes of the enemy, after such a scene of 
humiliating defeat and destruction, now rested on 
their naval exertions ; and their fleet remained in 
the bay till the, beginning of October, though it was 
known that Howe had been for some time at sea. 

On the night of the 10 th of October, a storm arose, 
which dispersed the combined fleets, while the Bri- 
tish remained entire and uninjured. The S*. Mi- 
chael, affine new ship of the Spanish line, carrying 
74 gi|n‘s, with the Spanish admiral Don Juan Mo- 
reno on hoard, ran 'ashore at Gibraltar, and was 
captured, with all her crew. Next morning after * 
the srorm, Howe approached the 1 garrison, and 
landed his stores. His fleet, consisting of 84 sail 
of the line, was for some days i& sight of the ene- 

5 Three hundred and forty .fare oft men Were mved hr the 
4xcftioai of the marine brigade « f 
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chap. r f 1 y } whose number yet mustere<f*4’2 ; but though 
3C ^ 111, . a partial action took place, they avoided Coming to 
"TfaT close quarters, and in the evening of the day of 
battle, retired. The British admiral returned 
home, after detaching a -part of his fleet to the 
West-Indies 
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CHAP. XIK. 

1 

Death of the marquis of Rockingham Division among the 

surviving ministers qf the cabinet . * • * Resignation of the 
duke of Portland and Mr * /ox, appointment of Lord 
Shelburne to the head of the ministry «... Every idea qf a 
separate peace rejected by the Americans .... Ostensible me- 
diation of Russia and the emperor of Germany . ... Negoti- 
ations for peace .... Meeting of parliament on the 5 th qf 
December 1782 .... Debates on the ierr j^ °f peace* 

T his prosperous aspect of affairs, combining vie- chap. 

tory abroad, with a skilful and united admi- x,x -' 
nistration at home, was unhappily of short dura- ' ,78*.“ 
lion. The event which produced -this change was 
the death of the marquis of Rockingham, a nobleman 
whose character for every public and private virtue, 
though drawn by his ardent friend, has never been 
questioned by his enemies. * He possessed,’ (says 
Burke), * sound principles, enlargement of mind, 
clear and sagacious sense, and unshaken fortitude.’ 

Iiis rank, has services, and conciliatory influence, 
had long rendered him the centre of union among 
the wh^gs. His decease occasioned a struggle for 
power, of which the evil consequences continued 
to be/elt during the rest of the last century. The »> 
unrivalled talents 'of Fox pointed him out, to- a 
great proportion of the ’nation, as the natural 
successor. His claims were unfortunately at va- 
riance with those of Lord Shelburne, rounded 
“on long experience, and on 'personal and poli- 
tical, influence, to head that division of the tvhigs, 
who were most peculiarly attached to the views 
■ and the memory of the late Lord Chatham, and 
m. II: . K 
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chap, the more important alliance of Chatham's son. On 
XIX - what grounds the intentions of the court were so- 
early suspected of partiality to the latter-party, is not 
entirely known } but not , many days after the late 
minister’s death, Mr. Fox convened the Rock- 
ingham party, for the avowed purpose of opposing 
Lord Shelburne’s appointment to the first official 
situation ; and it was agreed at the meeting to so- 
licit his majesty for thettaomination of the duke of 
Portland. • Mr. Fox, on his first arrival at the royal 
closet, heard of a different appointment. It is said 
too, that ‘his recommendation of the now secretary 
of state was also • refused. Mr. Fox, Lord John 
Cavendish, the duke of Portland, Mr. Burke, Mr. 
Sheridan, and |he other leaders of the late Rock- 
ingham party, immediately resigned. Lord Gran- 
tham succeeded Mr. -Fox ; Mr. T. To'wnshend fill- 
ed the office left vacant by Lord Shelburne ; Mr. 
William Pitt was made chancellor of the exche- 
quer ; and Earl Temple succeeded the duke of 
Portland as viceroy of Ireland. The new admini- 
stration had many amiable and some able support- 
ers ; but it wanted public confidence, and, saving 
the rising genius of Pitt, it was defective in parlia- 
mentary talents. Mr. Fox and his adherents at- 
tributed their resignation to a difference of opinion 
on the subject of an immediate declaration of Ame- 
rican independence^ Lord Shelburne having re- 
peatedly declared, that the sun of England’s glory 
would be set whenever parliament should declare 
'America free. The whigs who .still kept in power. 
General Conway? the duke bf Richmond, and 
others, denied that any room had been given for 
secession by any intention on the part of Lord 
Shelburne's friends to depart from the principles 
whiejh had brought ,the late ministry into powerT 
It is not impossible that many members of the ca- 
binet might have uttered this assertion, in the full 
consciousness of truth, without divining the real 
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views of Lord Shelburne. But, though this noble* chap. 
man had uniformly declared himself averse to the x,x * 
independence of America, he took at last occasion, " 17 g 4< 
during a debate in the house of lords, to observe, 
that he now considered it as a necessary evil, to 
which the country must submit, for the sake of 
avoiding a greater. During the Rockingham ad- 
ministration, negociations for peace had been con- 
tinued, but proceeded slovlfly ; nor was it till the 
subsequent change that definitive measures could 
be arranged. It may easily be imagined how much 
the two recent and dreadful blows which the enemy 
had sustained in the West Indies and Gibraltar 
contributed to shorten the duration of the war, 
and to dispose both of the Bourbon allies to ad- 
mirable terms. The financial embarrassments of 
those powers, .the commercial distresses of the 
Dutch, the protracted miseries of America, the 
discontents of the British nation, and tKe change 
of the British cabinet, left no ddubt of sincerity 
in the mutual proposals for peaces 

I’ve ry idea, however, of concluding a separate 
peace had been rejected by the Americans, as de- 
rogatory to the faith and gratitude which they owed 
to France. Resolutions from the general assem* 
lilies of Maryland, New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Virginia, were speedily issued, »in which they de- 
clared, that a proposition from the enemy to all or 
any of the United states, for* peace or truce, se- 
parate from their aljieSj was insidious and inad- 
mibsable. , ’ • 

While the Amerieails?were thus anxious to dis- 
play their public fidelity, two ef the first powers 
in Europe, the empress of Russia and the emperor 
of Germany, were the ostensible mediators in this 
“great business, although jtheir^nBuencC in deciding 
the peace was more nominal than real. 

Under the general Circumstances of the contend- 
. K2 
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chap, ing powers, the independence of America being 
X1X - granted on the side or England, there seemed to 
t Be n6 material impediment remaining to the restora- 
tion of tranquillity. 

The Shelburne administration at* last brought 
negociations to a close. Mr. Grenville had been for 
sometime in Paris, to settle preliminaries. On his re- 
cal, which followed the dissolution of the Rocking- 
ham cabinet, Mr. Fitznhrbert, the minister at Brus- 
sels, proceeded to Paris, being appointed, on the part 
of England, plenipotentiary to conclude a treaty 
of peace with the ministers of France, Spain, and 
Holland. Mr. Oswald, a British merchant, was 
likewise dispatched to the French metropolis, as 
commissioner ffom his Britannic majesty for treat- 
ing of peace with John Adams, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, John Jay, and 'Henry .Laurens, four of the 
commissioners appointed for the same purpose on 
the part of America. 

The differences with the American states were 
much sooner seftlcd than those with the European 
powers. On the 30 th of November 1782, provi- 
sional articles between Britain and America were 
signed, which were t6 be inserted in, and to consti- 
tute a part of, a future treaty of peace, to be final- 
ly concluded between the parties when that be- 
tween Great, Britain and her European enemies 
should take place. * , * 

The summer parliamentary session terminated 
peaceably for the Shelburne ministry, and left them 
‘in full possession of theif power, till at least the 
succeeding meeting of parliament. The king’s 
Speech at prorogation, on the 11* of July, touch- 
ed only on the usual topics j and every allusion to 
the interior politics of the' country was cautiously „ 
avoided. * * 

* Parliament met again on the .5* of December. 
His majesty's speech announced, that an end had 
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been put tto the prosecution of offensive war in char. 
America. 4 In thus,*said hjs majesty, « admitting 3 V X - 
the separation of the colonies, by agreeing to pro- ‘"T^ST" 
visional articles for declaring their independence, I 
have sacrificed every consideration of my own to 
the wishes and opinion of my people.* The recog- 
nition of American independence was not received 
in either house without severe animadversion. Mr. 

Fox censured ministers for having made the inde- 
pendence of America conditionally to depend on 
the conclusion of peace with 'France, instead of 
being absolute. A dispute on this subject, he 
informed the house, was the cause of his late 
resignation. Some time before his resignation* he 
said, that he had written, by the king’s orders, to 
Mr. Grenville, then at Paris, to authorize him to 
offer to the American agents to recognize the in- 
dependence of the United states in the first instance, 
and not to reserve it as a condition of peace. At 
the same time, an official letter, for the same pur- 
pose, was sent by the earl of Shelburne to Sir Guy 
Carleton in America. Mr. Fox, suspecting that 
this measure, though consented to in the cabinet, 
had not the entire approbation of some of his col- 
leagues, had, in order to prevent any misconcep- 
tion, purposely chosen the most forcible expres- 
sions that the English language could supply, in 
writing to Mr. Grenville > and he confessed that 
his joy was so great, on finding that the earl of 
Shelburne, in the letter to Sir Guy Carleton, had 
repeated bis very words’, that he ^carried it imme- 
diately to the marquis ,of Rockingham, and told . 
him, that their distrust .and suspicions of that noble 
lord’s intentions had been groundless, and were 
now done away. — .* Judge then of my grief and 
astonishment,’ stud Mr. Fox, * when,’ during the 
illness of my noble friend* another language was 
heal’d in the cabinet, and .the noble earl and* his 

' , 
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chap, friends began to consider the above letters as cori- 
X1X - taining offers only of a conditional nature, to be 
J recalled, if not accepted as the price of peace. 
Finding myself thus ensnared and betrayed, and 
all. confidence destroyed, I quitted a situation, in 
which I found I could not remain either with ho- 
nour pr with safety.' 

On the 18'" of December, Mr. Fox moved, in 
the commons, that an humble address be present- 
ed to his majesty, that* Re would be graciously 
pleased to give directions for laying before the 
house copies of such parts of the provisional ar- 
ticles as related to the independence of America. 
On the part of the mover and supporters of the 
motion, it was not denied that the design of it was 
to induce parliament to come to an explicit ac- 
knowledgment of the independence of America ; 
and this, it was argued, was t the best policy we 
could adojDt. To grant it, he said, as the price ot 
peace, at the requisition of France, would be base 
and degrading. 'Should the French minister insult 
us with an offer of compensation, he should be 
told, — * We will not sell the independence of Ame- 
rica to you, at any price ; we will freely present 
her with that which you shall not procure her, of- 
fer what bargain you please.’ The motion was at 
length rejected by a majority of unusual size, and 
both houses adjourned io the 21'* of the following 
month. „ t • 

jan. ii. On the day of meeting, after the recess, a mo- 
* 783 . tion was made i» the house of commons for leave 
. to bring in a bill for remoying and preventing all 
doubts which had arisen, or might arise, concern- 
ing the exclusive rights of the parliament and 
:ourts of Ireland in matters of legislation and ju- 
licature j and for preventing any writ of error or , 
appeal^ from any of jus majesty's courts in that 
kingdom from bring received and adjudged in “any 
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of his majesty’s courts in the kingdom of Great chap. 
Britain. The bill passed into a law, without any . 
formal opposition, but not without some pomted 
animadversions. The parliament of Ireland, it was 
objected, was, by the repeal of the law of George I, 
which had onpe bound hfcr to dependence, virtual- 
ly invested with full powers to regulate every do- 
mestic inconvenience, by acts of their own autho- 
rity } and a bill of this nature, which they had 
passed, had received the rjpyal asfeent. The offi- 
cious interference of Britain, it was said, was si- 
milar to a profusion of expressions in private friend- 
ship, which never cemented friendship, but, by its 
nature, excited suspicion ; so that, instead of in- 
creasing the confidence of Ireland by the present 
bill, we were much more likely to disturb it. 

The preliminary articles of peace between Great 
Britain and Fn^nce, and between Great Britain and 
Spain, were signed af Versailles on the ‘20 th of Ja- 
nuary ; and, on the 27 ,h , copies of the same, and 
of the provisional treaty with the. states of Ameri- 
ca, were laid before both houses of parliament, 
and, after a short debate, were ordered to be 
printed. 

The preliminaries of the peace of Versailles re- 
cognized the free and sovereign independence of 
the Thirteen ‘United states, and the boundaries of 
the new republic were accurately defined. 1 The 
liberty of fishing on the coast ofVewfoundland, and 
in the gulf of S'. Laurence, was granted to them; 
but no privilege of dryipg their fish in any of his 
majesty’s American* dominions was allowed : and 
the navigation of ‘the Mississippi wag left entirely • 

* By the line of boundaries, all tbe lakes; and, by that means, a 
the back settlements, and the whole participation of the fur trade wa*> 
country between the Allegany given to both Entries, with a 
mountain* and the .Mississippi, small advantage in favour of Great 
were ceded to the Americans,’ To Britain, as it was well known that 
the tibrthward, the line o i division the best resources of the tradp lay 
was carried through the centre of to the northward 
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chap, free to both nations. No provision or reversion was 
XIX * . agreed to, on the side of the United provinces for 
1J83 the unhappy partizans of Britain, whose estates 
had been confiscated ; but congress recommended 
to- the several legislatures of the states a revision of 
the laws of forfeiture, and a restitution of estates 
under certain conditions. 

To France we ceded Tobago in the West In- 
dies, the river of Senegal in Africa, with all its 
dependencies, and the island of Goree. We re- 
established the French in their right of fishing on 
the banks of Newfoundland, on the old footing, 
ceding along with it the islands of S'. Pierre and 
Miquelon. We gave them back S'. Lucia, in the 
West Indies ; and all their ancient establishments 
in Orissa a^d Bengal, in the East : also Fort Mah6, 
and the comptoir of Surat, with the privileges of 
trade. We gave liberty to dfaw a ditch, and drain 
the waters, round the fort of Chandernagore, and 
restored Pondicherry and Carical, under particular 
stipulations in favour of our trade. The articles 
in the treaty of Utrecht, relating to the demolition 
of Dunkirk, were done away. On our part, we 
regained Grenada, with its dependencies. S'. Vin- 
cents,' Dominica, S'. Christophers, Nevis, and 
Montserrat ; and in Africa we retained possession 
of Fort James and the river Gambia. * 1 

Spain was allowed, by this treaty, to possess 
Minorca and East and West Florida. She guaran- 
teed to us the right of cutting logwood in the bay 
of Honduras, astd restored the settlement of Pro- 

• Videncd and the Bahama islands.. 

Such were the preliminaries, which were shortly 
to be delivered to the consideration of parliament ; 
bur, before Jhe debates on that subject could come 
> on, an event in the state of parties occurred, much - 

* to the .disadvantage of those who had sanctioned 
’ thd terms. The indignation of Mr. Fox, as it’ was 

abundantly stronger against his former, but perfi- 
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diousy friend, the present minister, than against chap. 
his long and avowed antagonist. Lord Norths led ***• 
him, in the choice of his partisans, to reject every 
proposal of the earl of Shelburne to return to an 
official situation ; but he. embraced, with willing, 
ness, the co-operation of Lord North to form a 
coalesced opposition. The effects of this unex- 
pected union appeared very soon, in discussing the 
merits of the treaty of peaeg. 

The struggle of parties, as usual after a re- 
cess, commencing on the subject of his majesty’s 
address, two amendments were proposed by mem- Feb. t r> 
bers of the 'coalition, in the house of commons, 
and carried by a majority of 224 to 208. The 
first amendment was made by Lord John Caven- 
dish, without commenting on the nature of the 
terms of peace. The tendency of his motion was 
to with-hold all approbation of them until the house 
should have time to take them into seriops consi- 
deration.^' The second was brought forward by 
Lord North, and related to the situation of his 
majesty’s faithful adherents, the loyalists of Ameri- 
ca. The arguments for the peace were drawn by the 
other party from the weak and impoverished state 
of the national finances, from the merits of the 
articles themselves; whilst, along with those ar- 
guments, the most odious imputation was thrown 
on the motives of the new coalition.. By the state- 
ments of Mr. Thomas Pitt, it was made to appear, 
that the national debt, funded and unfunded, amount- 
ed to upwards of ^280,000,000, of which the 
annual interest was. little short of -£’9,500,000.* 

This interest, if added to the inevitable expence 
of the civil list, would amount*to *£14,703,137. 

The produce of . otir enormous taxes .was only 

12,5 00,000 ; so that ^£2, 300,000 remained to 
be raised by fresh burdens. The state of the navy 
was represented to bfe nearly as 1 alarming as that 
of our finances, in spite of all the gigantic ex- 
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chap, pences incurred by its support. We had scarce 
XIX ‘ . 100 ships of the line to oppose against 140 of the 

' I? v g 3 ." French and Spaniards ; and this was independent of 
the fleet of Holland, estimated at twenty-five. In 
tfje East, as \yell as the West Indies, our best ef- 
forts, it was said, could only avail in defensive 
warfare ; and in our own seas, the fleets of Bour- 
bon and Holland would, by the most probable cal- 
culation, double our own. The army was also 
described as equally inferior to the numbers of the 
enemy ; it wanted a levy of 30,000 to complete 
its establishment. 

From -such a picture of affairs, it was easy for 
the defenders of present measures to infer the 
propriety of gaining breath, and recovering our 
strength, by a peace, of which the terms were suf- 
ficiently favourable, rather than to persist in an- 
other hopeless campaign, against. the hostility of 
one half of Europe, and tfie armed neutrality of 
the rest. ‘ 

This defence of the peace drew from Lprd North 
and Mr. Fox the most severe scrutiny of the sup- 
posed necessities of the public, which had hurried 
its conclusion. Mr. Fox denied the danger of pub- 
lic bankruptcy, in the event of another campaign. 
Our resources might be low ; but still the enemy’s 
resources were lower. The late resistance of the 
states in Brittany Jo the will of the French mo- 
narch; the discontents of the, whole of Spanish 
America, and the refusal of mbst of the provincial 
states of that cqptinent tapay the last tax ordered 
to be levied by congress, assured us that the bur- 
dens of the enemy, were not more cheerfully sup- 
ported than our own. Lord Keppel, who had left 
his situation at the head of the admiralty, denied 
the statements of ministry respecting the navy. It 
consisted, the noble viscount asserted, of only six-' 
teen ships of the line* less than the united navies of 
I ranee and Spain, and was far more effective. 
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As the forlorn state of our circumstances was 
denied, so the inference was rejected, that it *was , 
necessary to conclude peace upon any terms, or 
upon any other principle than that of mutual and 
equal restitution. But the restoration ^lad been 
exclusively upon our side. In Africa, we had part- 
ed with every thing but one settlement on the 
Gambia. 1 o France we had surrendered the islands 
of S'. Pierre and Miquelon, and to Spain we yield- 
ed the island of Minorca, and the provinces of 
Last and West Florida, all without a pretence of 
compensation. The importance of S'. Lucia, which 
we had ceded without appearing to be cons'cious of 
its value, was proved by the cession of five con- 
quered islands as an equivalent. Our restrictions 
on the fortifications of Dunkirk (it was contended 
by the same speakers) ought never to have been 
taken off j for, though France had never fortified 
that harbour during the present war, having learn- 
ed by experience that she was to be compelled to 
destroy the works' at the conclusion "of a peace, yet, 
in future, wc might seriously regret that we had 
not msisted on this long-established article of our 
treaties. To those extraordinary concessions, we 
had added the restoration of settlements and im- 
portant privileges to the same enemy in India. The 
addition of territory to Pondicherry and Carical 
might be treated as a trifling matter ; but it was 
not so in reality. Qur concession v tth regard to 
Chandemagore would make that place a dep6t for 
Frenchmen and the implements meant for our de- 
struction, and would yield them a powerful post* 
in the very centre of our governinentt 

It was asked, if the trifling permission to cut 
logwood in the bay of Honduras, without any dis- 
trict allotted or defined to us, and the acquisition 
of the Bahama islands and the isle of Providence, 
was a* fair equivalent for the cession of Minorca 


CHAP. 

xtx. 
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chap, and the Floridas ? The value of East Florida had 
Xix. beeii either ill understood, or designedly under* 
rated. ' Possessing, in the bay of Tampa, one of 
the fittest and healthiest harbours in the universe, 
H had become peculiarly important to us, since 
the loss of Georgia, of which the harbours would 
now no longer be open for the protection of our 
trade. 

As a farther proof of the rashness ofthis exchange, 
an address lately presented by the provincial assem- 
bly of that country was read, in which, after setting 
forth their thriving situation, and expressing their 
abhorrence both of the rebellion in America, and 
of the Spanish government, they concluded with 
expressions of the strongest attachment to the 
house of Brunswick, undo: whose protection they 
remained, and wished to remain. 

The necessity or* policy ,of acknowledging the 
independence of America being admitted, it fol- 
lowed, tliat the United states were to be regarded, 
in forming a treaty, in the same view as any other 
power at war with Great Britain. At the period 
of die treaty. Great Britain possessed the strongest 
posts on the coast of North-America ; all the back 
country and the river S'. Laurence, the ftir trade 
and fisheries, were entirely ours. But, in the pro- 
visional articles of the treaty, we had given up 
Charlestown, t New-York, Long island, Penobscot, 
and all the back settlements. , Twenty-five nations 
of Indians, our late allies against 'America, were 
handed over ter the states, without a single condi- 
*11011 bring made for them security. By the line of 
boundaries tb the <northward, all our settlements, 
carrying places, afiad forts, on the lake, were gra- 
tuitously, transferred to the states. Along with 
those settlements, the greater part, if not the whole, 
of the fur trade was also surrendered. The right 
<Sf die fishery on the shores retained by Gredt Bri- 
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tain had been recognized, not ceded, to the Ame> ctfop. 
ricans ; but no right<of approaching the shores of , ***• 
America was either ceded or recognized to the 17 g 3< 
British. By another article, all the American ar- 
tillery which we had taken was to be left behind ; 
but no stipulation was made for the restitution of 
British artillery. Hostilities were to cease on our 
side immediately ; but America might capture, pro- 
scribe, and confiscate, till die chose to ratify the 
definitive treaty. Two articles of cession (if they 
could be so called) on the side of congress were 
all the return that America was bound to make for 
peace apd independence, for crowning her with 
benefits, and leaving our very arms, as trophies to 
her, behind us. Those articles were, the free na- 
vigation of the Mississippi, and the recommenda- 
tion of the case* of the loyalists from congress to 
the subordinate assemblies. 

Though last, not least, came the charge against 
ministers of having basely deserted the wretched 
loyalists of America. What had been stipulated 
in their favour ? That an assembly of their triumph- 
ant enemies should recommend them to the mercy 
of the republicans. One year was to be allowed 
them to beg forgiveness of tlieir irritated country- 
men ; to crave bread from those who had stripped 
them of their fortunes j to obtain, if they could, 
leave to repurchase estates, for which, it was known, 
they had no money to pay. 

The vindication of ministers was managed with 
different degrees of success, according to the na- 
ture of each different p$rt of this multifarious 
treaty. The necessity of malting peace with Ame- 
rica, even on the worst terms, was attributed to 
parliament, who had locked up the British sword 
in its scabbard, by a vote of last year, in which the 
war 'had been condemned. t>ur cessions, restora- 
tions, and equivalents, were separately justified, on 
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chap, the mixfed or single grounds of policy and neces"' 
xlx " sifv. In defence of our* terms with the French in 
xjSj, India; Sir Henry Fletcher, an East-India company 
director, declared that the company had given them 
their consent and approbation. Thg rights of fish- 
ery in America, it was contended, were properly 
bestowed on the United states, ds the Americans 
ought now, by the best maxims of liberal policy, 
to be regarded in the light of brothers, and not 
to be watched with the jealousy of rivals To have 
prohibited their fisheries would have entailed the 
necessity of keeping a squadron incessantly on their 
shores. The line of boundaries granted tp Ame- 
rica was prescribed by nature and commoh sense ; 
and the restriction of them must have renewed the 
war. The forts which had surrendered were de- 
scribed as of little use ; and fortifications of greater 
strength could be easily and ‘less expensively main- 
tained in ‘other parts* With regard to the loyalists 
of America, ministers declared that no negociation 
could have drawn better terms from the American 
commissioners. If their countrymen should ‘dis- 
obey the recommendatlbn of congress, it must be- 
come (they said) a debt on our honour and hu- 
manity to sustain them. After a debate of unpre- 
cedented length, the amendments were carried 
against ministers, j>y a majority of sixteen, neces- 
sarily announcing the fall of the Shelburne admi- 
nistration. * ' 

The subject of the preliminaries produced simi- 
lar debates in the upper house; but there the 
amendment proposed by Lord 'Carlisle, and con- 
cluding with a censure on the terms of peace; 
though supported' by a number of distinguished 
speakers, ‘Was lost by a majority of thirteen. 

Qo the 21“ of February, Lord John Cavendish 
fqllorfed <the late victory of his party, by moving 
a series of resolutions, or which the last, as the chief 
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in importance, occasioned the warmest debate. It chap. 
was to vote, that the concessions granted to the xH *' 
adversaries of Great Britain were greater than they 
were entitled to, either from the actual state o/ 
their respective possessions, or from their com- 
parative strength. On a division, this resolution 
was carried, by a majority of 207 to 190. 

In consequence of this decisive defeat, the earl 
of Shelburne resigned his office of first commis- 
sioner of the treasury; the chancellor, of. the ex- 
chequer, at the same time, declared in the house, 
that he held, his place only till a successor- should 
be appqjqted. A ministerial interregnum ensued, 
which lasted till the beginning of April. Various M»th 
causes were assigned for the delay of ministerial 
appointments. They who wished to shift all the 
blame from the court, ascribed it to the jealousies 
still subsisting between the newly-allied parties, and 
the difficulty of adjusting their several pretensions. 

Others have supposed tjiat the interval was employ- 
ed in private intrigues with the individuals of dif- 
ferent parties, and in an attempt to form an admi- 
nistration independent of the great leading con- 
nections. It was asserted by many, that, on the • 
failure of this attempt, the influence possessed by 
the lord-high-chancellor Thurlow, whose dismis- 
sion was a point insisted on by fhe coalition, was 
the principal cause, that retarded the? new arrange- 
ment. But this defay did not well accord with the 
impatient wishes either of the coalition or of the 
nation, * 

On the IS* of March, Mr. Poke* member for 
Norfolk, gave notice, in the commons, that, if an 
administration should not be formed within a few 
days, he intended to make a motion irf the house 
for addressing his majesty to adopt that measure. 

The ’king (it was supposed, in consequence of Mr. 

Coke’s intimation) commanded the duke of Port* 
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cwap- land and Lord North to lay before him a new plari 
. ^ . of ministerial arrangements. On the j|ay fixed, 

x;8«. Mr. Coke declined introducing his. motion j but. 
Much u- on tfee 24> th of the month, he brought .the same 
subject before the house,' and it was received with 
a general approbation sufficiently shewing the dis- 
like that was entertained to suffer any longer the 
suapence and danger of such delays. 

Although the subject of the coalition had been, 
before started in debate, yet the attacks of the Shel- 
burne party were, on this occasion, so severe, and 
the motives ascribed to the leaders of that union 
were so selfish and odious, as to draw from Mr. 
Pox and Lord North a renewed vindicationof their 
conduct. Mr. Fox declared, that although, on the 
subject of the American war, he had differed from 
Lord North, jet, when that question was at rest, 
and when it was necessary 'for men of talents to 
unite in’ forming a solid administration, he had 
thought it his duty to heal up the feud which a 
difference of political opinions had created between 
them. He knew Lord North, in spite of all the dis- 
approbation he had declared, as well as felt, for his 
conduct with respect to America, to be an honour- 
able and sincere statesman ; he wished bi$ enmities 
to be perishable, but his friendships* to be immor- 
tal j he saw nothing inconsistent with the highest 
maxims of public duty in leaguing with him heart 
and hand ; and the" force of tjreir united friends, he 
trusted, might ensure a great and popular administra- 
.tion. • Lord John Cavendish^ in support of his ho- 
nourable friend, avowed, with pride, that he had 
been one of those who had tried to snatch their 
country from the dapger of fluctuating counsels, 
and comjfcfred’the present coalition of parties to that 
of 1747, which had forced so peculiar an era in 
the strength and glory of Great Britain. 

The motion of address for a new administration 
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being almost unanimously carried, - his majesty re- char. 
turned a gracious and promising answer. A new* XHt * 
administration was announced to the house on the 
2 d of April, of which the fotyotging persons form- 
ed the cabinet council.*— The duke of Portland 
first commissioner of the treasury. Lord North se- 
cretary of state for the home department, Mr. Fox 
secretary for the foreign department, Lord John 
Cavendish chancellor of the exchequer; Lord Kep- 
pel assumed the* head of the admiralty. Lord Stor- 
mont was made president of the council, the earl 
of Carlisle privy seal. " The great seal was .put in- 
to commission. Lord Townsend was appointed 
master of the ordnance, Mr. Burke* paymaster-ge- 
neral, and Mr. Charles Townsend treasurer of the 
navy ; Mr. Fitzpatrick was made secretary at war, 

Mr. Wallace attorney-general, and Mr. Lee solici- 
tor-general. The earl *of Northington succeeded 
as lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 

The first object of parliamentary attention, after 
the accession of the new ministry, was to open a 
commercial intercourse with the states of America. 

The prohibitory acts, which had restrained that 
commerce, were therefore repealed, and a new act 
passed to remove the necessity of requiring mani- 
festoes, or other documents, for the commercial 
purpose in view, as well as to lodge, for a limited 
time, in the king and council the power of making 
such other regulations as might -be thought expe- 
dient. 

On the lfi*" of April, tlfe new chancellor of the 
exchequer brought forward the loan for the ser- 
vices of the current year. The , Sum borrowed 
amounted to 2,000,000. The loan was invest- 
ed in three per cents, and the (Siancellor had taken 
the current price of stocks as the ’basis of the con- 
tract, which was then at a*ty-sfiven ; but he could, 
obtain ’from the, scaled foen no more than sixty- 

ffyi* m * * l 
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chap, six and a half. The stocks*, however* in a few 

x,x * days rose, and the premium to the lenders became 

”, 7 g 3 . exceedingly high. In the passage of the loan bill 
through the house, this circumstance was attribute 
ed to the chancellor as a ‘matter of criminal charge. 
The lowness of the stocks at the time of their con- 
tract, was attributed to the machinations of the 
ministey himself, who, it was said, had created it, 
that a subsequent rise might; enrich his dependents. 
The chancellor of the exchequer' repelled those 
unproved insinuations against his character with 
protestations of public fidelity, for which there is 
every reason to suppose that the house and the na- 
tion gave him credit. In defence of the ban, he 
shewed that only ten days had been given to ar- 
range it, and to meet the pecuniary exigencies of 
the country. As neither proof nor probability of 
his being able to foresee the rise o*f stocks was sub- 
stantiated, his character could be little affected by 
so vague an allegation. 

M»y ?. On the 7“ of May, Mr. Pitt made his promised 
motion for parliamentary reform, under three pro- 
positions,- — 1**, for the prevention of bribery and 
expence at elections j 2*, for the punishing of 
bribery* and. S'*, for additional representation. 
His project was somewhat contracted, upon mature 
reflection, from what he intended to have brought 
before parliament the preceding year. It was his 
intention, he said, 1 only partially to repair, and by 
no means rebuild, the sacred pile of our const!- 
; tutfon* litis religious respfect for the constitution, 
be sato, had led nun to abstain, in his plan of re- 
formation, from ]the slightest violation of its pri- 
mitive principles. The changes he proposed did 
not invade, he said,® but recognized, ttye original 
spirit of our laws. The debate that ensued was 
less ’important than diffuse, fend contained little 
matter tWt had not been adduced during the former 
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session. The reforming resolutions were rejected chap. 
by a large majority. * xnp. 

The independence of judges, an object of at ' 
least as much practical importance as parliamentary 
reform, was urged in the house of lords by the 
duke of Richmond, on the 3 d of June, when he 
introduced a motion respecting the danger of the 
great seal bring put into commission. The object 
of the noble mover was to place the situation of a 
judge above all influence of hope or fear that might 
interfere with his professional decisions ; that their 
salaries should be all equal, arid their seats perma- 
nent ; and that government should have nothing 
to bestow on them when they had* attained that 
dignity. He censured,’ with ‘great Severity, the po- 
litical solecism of men acting both' as judges and 
legislators ; but his motion was strongly opposed, 
and finally negatived. * 

On the 23* of June, a message from Ifis majesty 
recommended to parliament the irtstitutibn of a se- 
parate establishment for the prince of Wales, who 
fhi# year became of age. fifty thousand pounds 
per annum were accordingly settled on his royal 
highness, and £?60,000 voted as a temporary aid. 

About the same thrte', a bill was introduced by 
Lord John Cavendish, for abolishing certain of- 
fices in the exchequer, and relieving the nation 
partially from the expence of others Vhieh remain- 
ed. The profits of the auditor were reduced from 
.=£7,000 to .£4,000 per annum, and the salaries of 
subordinate officers dnnnus&ed'ih proportioe* The 
industry of the commissioners, pf public accounts 
had, previous to this time, discovered, in the midst 
of numerous abuses, a meg fraudulent conceal- 
ment of *£48,000 by two subordinate* officers in 
public trust, a Mr* Poyql‘ and a Mr. ftembyidge. 

Their defitiquency appeared so great, that Colonel 
Bartd had disnifssedtuttft from employment. Mr. 

L2 
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chap. Burke, on succeeding to the paymaster's office, 

XIX * to the general astonishment of the public, restored 

tifsT them, and strongly defended them in parliament, 
alleging the purity of their former reputations to be 
a Sufficient refutation of what he called unfounded 
accusations. It appears, however, that the good 
sense of Burke had either been grossly deluded, 
or, which is less easy to suppose, that he felt fa- 
vour for known delinquents. The vote of parlia- 
ment/which committed those culprits* to their trial, 
and the decision of a court of law, which fined and 
imprisoned Bembridge, after Powel had fallen by 
his own hand, under the ignominy of conscious 
disgrace, stand as serious objections to the justice 
of Mr. Burke’s vindication. 

June *. Mr. Pitt, still assiduous in reform, brought in a 
bill, before the close of the session, for the regula- 
tion of public offices, and bid open a scene of 
waste and corruption which had pervaded those 
offices during many years. He mentioned those sales 
of offices, which had grown of late so shameless 
and notorious, and those illegal fees of office, *cx- 
tqrted under the name of gifts, which he aptly de- 
nominated the wages of corruption. In the navy- 
office, the chief clerk had a salary of £250 per 
annum ; but he received in gifts exactly ten times 
that amount. The secretaryship of the post-office 
was legally worth £600 a-year j its profits were 
£5 y OOO. As instances of prodigal expenditure, 
and depredation bn the public, he exhibited the 
annual expence* of stationary-wares to the differ- 
ent offices, wj&ch amounted t&'£ 16,000 per an- 
num. In the acColmt of one year there was found 
the curious article 'of £ 340 for whip.cord. Mr, 
’Ktt'fc bill-, ‘though - severely opposed in the com- 
mons, effected its way to tne lords, but was there 
r^’ect&d. On the 16™ 6f July, the session was 
Closed with the usual formalities. 
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JHolkn4 having acceded, under the influence of chap. 
Prance, to agree to preliminaries with Great Bri- 
tain, on the basis of mutual restitution, eyery dif- 
Acuity in the road to peace was cleared away. The 
definitive treaties with 'Frame, Spain, and Ame- 
rica, were executed on the 3 d1 of September. Hie 
definitive treaty with Holland was, not signed till 
the year 1784. Its most important articles were, 
the surrender of Negapatam and its dependencies 
to Britain, ahd the restoration of Trincomald to 
the Dutch. The imperial court? of “Russia and 
Germany acceded to the peace, but. had no actual 
share in deciding its terms. Soon after the signa- 
ture of the definitive treaty, the British troops eva- 
cuated Charlestown, New-York, and the few other 
remaining posts. Sir Guy Carleton was rewarded 
for his' Services with the peerage and title of Lord 
Dorchester. ’ <. 

As the cold recommendation of the unfortunate 
American loyalists from congress to the states was 
no better attended to than had been predicted in 
parliament, their claims came to be considered by 
government, under the act passed last session, to 
the number of 2,000 or 3,000 heads of families. 

Two thirds of those claims were determined in 
England^ the rest in Nova Scotia or Canada. The 
claims of such loyalists as had been deprived of their 
landed or personal estates amounted to the sum of 
^10,000,000 stealing, which, (with certain deduc- 
tions, sufficiently moderate, considering the size 
of the demand), were.gaid by instalments, interest 
being always allowed on the capital. To those 
claimants, whose lost incomes* had arisen from of- 
fices, professions, and trade,* 000 were al- 
lowed, vested in Uf* annuities, from^O to £500 

each- v . V'. 

Thus, terminated rile most ihatisp$ous.war in 
which Great Britain was ever engaged *, jpd the 
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chap, country was now restored to -the blessings of tran- 
***• . quillity, at a <ane when other quarters «f the world 

"TfoT were visited by danger or calamities,* 

Parliament again assembled cm die U' b of No- 
vember. The consideration of East-In dia affairs 
was particularly - recommended, in the royal ad- 
dress, to their .attention. The addresses in both 
houses were voted without opposition. The hosti- 
■* Sties of party were, however, commenced imme- 
diately alter these had passed. Mr. Pitt arraigned 
the inconsistency of ministers for having thanked 
his majesty for the ratification of preliminaries cen- 
sured in the very last session. Opposition also 
called upon the ministers to bring forward, with- 
out delay, some effective plan for the improvement 
of our possessions in the east. Mr, Fox acquaint- 
ed the house, that he jfieant, on the 28 '* of the 
month, to bring forward an important motion on 
that subject. On that day accordingly, Mr, Fox 
moved the* house for leave to introduce two bills ; 
the first for vesting the management of the East- 
India company in the hands of certain commis- 
sioners $ the second, for the better improvement 
of our territorial, possessions and dependencies of 
India. To the latter of these bills there appeared 
but little objection, as its object was chiefly ad- 
dressed to the relief pf the native princes, and to 
their future protection against the en c roachments 
of the company. , yheform«v which has been 
distinguished by the name of Mr. Fox's East- India 
bill, excited, through the nation, the most violent 
ferment of opposition. > The prevailing objects of 
this bill were, 'to annihilate die power of the court 
of directors, and to vest the government of the 
company, % the space of four years, in the.bands 
' * * y 

* m>Uiyw* war memorable for tiK tmtmti jwajamSow in trw 
die tfsthtyxlitt At Ctltbm, and between ftwde lad the Porte. 
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of seven commissioners, with the assistance of nine c ^ap. 
directors, who were to be subordinate to the com- . _”*** 
missioners. These directors were also made sub* i 7 *j, 
ject to removal by the vote of five commissioners, 
or by the king, on application from either house 
of parliament* *The commissioners were, in the first 
instance, to be named by parliament, and future 
vacancies were to be filled up by h» majesty. The 
directors were to bexhosen by thte court of proprie- 
tors. The whole patronage of India appears, by this 
bill, to have been intended to be vested in the hands 
of the commissioners. When introduced into the 


commons, it excited a vehement discussion. The 
objections which were urged agaipst it might be 
generally reduced to two leading points. It was 
censured, in the first place, as a wanton violation 
of chartered rights. Mr. Pitt, who stood forth on 
this occasion as the most formidable opponent of 
ministers, drew a strong distinction, on comment- 
ing on the first of these objections, between those 
charters of incorporate bodies which had originat- 
ed in the caprice, the prodigality, or preposses- 
sions, of a particular monarch, and those which 
were sanctioned by a deliberate act of a solemn le- 
gislature, on which' the faith of a free parliament 
was irrevocably pledged. The charter of the India 
company, he maintained, was a fair purchase made 
from the public ; an equal compact^ for reciprocal 
advantages, between- the proprietors and the na- 
tion at large. The sedond abjection appeared to 
be stilt more serious. 'The bill,* he maintained, 
was an infraction of the very principles of the con- 
stitution. By throwing the* whole ‘patronage of 
India into the hands of the commissioners, it would 


create a fourth estate in the realm a, new power 
in the nation, inconsistent with the nature of the go- 
vernment, independent of the- power of the crown. 
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chap, which might .carry a most destructive influence in- 
. XIX . to the other branches of the legislature. The bill* 
17S3. it was urged, was as unnecessary as it was per- 
nicious. Allowing that abuses and imperfections 
existed in the management of Indian affairs, still 
there was a check upon the company’s power, 
lodged by act of parliament in the hands of his 
majesty’s ministers. By the wholesome exercise 
of that power, by amending a few errors, and sup- 
plying a few defects, which were still acknowledg- 
ed to remain, a better remedy might be found than 
demolishing the rights of a chartered incorpora- 
tion. Ibis bill, it was asserted, would create a 
new and unconstitutional power, a kind of fourth 
estate in the realm, which, by lodging, even for a 
few years, such enormous influence in the hands 
of a faction, might ultimately annihilate the "best 
rights both of crown and constitution. 

To the objection of abolishing charters, the 
framers of the bill replied, that of all charters 
there was only ‘one inviolable, and that was the 
charter of natural rights and humanity. If mil- 
lions of the inhabitants pf India were oppressed 
(as could be clearly shewn from the reports of the 
committee) by an incorporated body of merchants 
pretending to manage an empire, to .the manage- 
ment of which it was not even alleged that they 
were adequate^ what comparison was to Ije drawn 
between the sacrednesfe of that, charter which the 
eternal laws of justice prescribed, and the charter 
of a few men, who, under the name of flair com- 
merce* exercise the trade, of blood and pecula- 
tion. ^ h 

In answer to the charge. of raising up a new 

r awer, hostile ami dangerous to the constitution, 
was contended, that, if the Indian government 
was a fourth estate, that fourth estate hud. existed 
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once its first formation. It ms not denied that CHAR 
the new commissioners would derive a certain de* . 
gree of influence from the power vested in their 
hands, the only question was, since the power 
must be vested somewhere, whether it was not * 
safest entrusted to those who were at present pro- 
posed ? On the 8 tb of December, the bill passed 
the house of commons, on a close divlson of 208 
to 202, and was next day carried to the lords. ' 

On the firSt reading of the bill m the Upper 
house, the lords Temple and Thurlow, and the 
duke of Richmond, expressed, not disapprobation, 
but abhorrence of it. Lord Thuriow pronounced 
a profuse panegyric on Mr. Hastings, and the 
flourishing state of our possessions in India. The 
second reading was fixed for Monday the IS* of 
December. 

In the meantime, rumours were circulated, with 
the greatest confidence, that his majesty had sig* 
nified to earl Temple his most decided disap* 
probation of the India bills, and that a written 
note was put into his lordship’s hands, signifying 
that those who should vote for them his majesty 
should account his enemies ; * and if lord Temple 
could put this communication ’in stronger words, 
he was empowered to do so/ The vote of the 
house of peers, on the 15* of December/ gave 
an appearance of confirmation to these reports. Se- • 
vend lords, who had entrusted their proxies to the 
minister and his friends, withdrew them, only a 
few hours before the’house met ; aftd others, whose 
support was expected, voted with Opposition The 
question, on the second reading of the bill, was 
carried against ministers by a majority of 87 to 79. 

Two proposals were immediately made, on the 
first meeting of the other house after this decision, 
to pass a Censure oft 'the conduct of those who 
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chap, should influence the decision of any bill, while it is 
. pendjng in parliament, by a rumour of the king’s 
i 7 gj, dislike 0 it } and another to prevent a dissolution 
of parliament. They were both carried by the 
ministerial party, in spite' of the manifold symp- 
toms and rumours of their approaching dismis- 
sion. 


On tiie 17 th of December, the India bill was re- 
jected, on the 3 4 reading, by the lords, on a divi- 
aion of &S to 76. At twelve o’clock on the fol- 
lowing night, a messenger delivered to the two se- 
cretaries of state his majesty's orders, * that they 
should deliver up the seals of their offices, and 
send them by the under secretaries, as a personal 
interview on the occasion would be disagreeable to 
his majesty.' The seals were immediately given 
by the king to Lord Temple, as secretary of state. 
His lordship, however, almost immediately resign- 
ed, on the plea that he was considered by the late 
ministry as peculiarly obnoxious, on account of the 
part he had taken. He wished, in his private ca- 
pacity, and unprotected by the influence of office, 
to answer any charges that might be preferred 
against him. Notwithstanding this apparent deser- 
tion of the noble earl, the new administration was 
completed in the course of a few days. Mr. Wil- 
liam Htt was appointed first lord of the treasury 
and chancellor of the exchequer, and earl Gower 
president of the council. The ‘seals, were deliver- 
ed to Lord Sydney, as : secretary of state for the 
home departme&tyand to the marquis of Caer- 
marthen for the foreign. Lord* Thirnow was ap- 
pointed lord high chancellor, the duke of Portland 
told privy seal, Idtd-viscount Howe first lord of 
the admiralty, ' the duke of Richmond master-go* 
neral.of die ordnance. Mr. William Grenville 
aud Lord .Mulgrave succeeded Mr. Barite in the 
^fifteen 1 ! . >*• } 
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pay-ofiice, and Mr. Henry Pandas ms created chwr , * 
treasurer of the navy. - _ . 

The situation of the newujiaktry ms singular* IJJr 
and indeed unprecedented since the revolution, be- 
ing formed by die crpwa, ' in immediate opposition 
to the majority the bouse of commons. From 
the strength of the dismissed party* it was there- 
fore to be expected that the executive government 
would speedily resort to the only measure which 
could promise tb diminish that strength* viz. the 
dissolution of the present parliament. In the com- 
mittee, therefore* which was formed of the whole 
house, to examine the state of the nation, Mr. 

Fox’s adherents carried the proposal to address his Dec.** 
majesty on the subject of the rumoured dissolution. 

In answer to this address of the committee* his 
majesty was pleased to promise, that parliament 
should neither bd prorogued nor dissolved. Pre- 
vious to this address and answer, the passing of 
the land-tax bill had been deferred by the influence 
of the anti-ministerial majority, as a security against . 
dissolution. When the house assembled* after die 
Christmas recess* the indefinite nature of the royal . 
promise appeared still to leave a jealousy in the. 
house that their dissolution wasdestroed tome place 
as soon as the minister should receive ^ fay neces- 
sary financial supplies. They resolved accordingly 
to protract that event as long as possible, and* by 
a vote on the la* of January* prevented payments 
from being issued from the bank or the exchequer 
for. the public service/ „ M a farther tie on the 
bauds of the executive, they atod adjourned the 
mutiny bill till the 20* of the -following month. 

By these successive exhibitions 'of (far superior 
strength* the opposition west inbhfies terrifying 
the minister to $ surrender. JEveiry former mini- 
sterial minority having. £«fn ,regs«ded as the ira-* 
mediate forerunner of a change* it seemed to be 
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ciHAp, an energy almost audacious in the young and ineX* 

x,x - perienced Premier, unaided by any elder heads of 

“T"— ' either great genius oj t celebrity, to stand in defiance 
of parliamentary votes, and the whole weight and 
eminence of parliamentary talents. But the cour- 
age of Mr. Pitt was less extraordinary than it at 
first sight appears, if we consider the two props 
On which it certainly rested,, the support of the 
crown, and the popularity which ne inherited, 
along with his talents, from his illustrious father. 
From the former influence tpuch was to be ex- 
pected. If the first fear and novelty of parliament- 
ary defeats could be overcome, there was little 
danger of not 'finding, in a subsequent parliament* 
(since the power of dissolution was still left as a re- 
source), an abundant' supply of those political ad- 
herents, whose principles or interest naturally lean 
to the support of a court. • But,' if the royal par- 
tiality did not raise this inferior cabinet to an equali- 
ty with the great party which had been deposed* 
the evident bias of popular opinion did more ; it 
gave it a decided superiority. Whatever defence 
may be made of the late measures of the coalition, 
however great and pure its object and motives, 
they were not judged to be so by a numerous party 
in the nation. The reconcilement of Fox and 
North did not reconcile their opposite adherents 
out of parliament, by any other community of prin- 
ciple than that of disapproving' what they thought 
so incongruous an union. The principals in this 
political partnership could not transfer to each other, 
or bring together lor their common support, that 
portion of public favour which had supported each 
of them singly.* The coalition was loudly de- 
cried. k. capnot he denied, that the greatest con- 
fidence which a nation ever reposed in the greatest 
stntefinfturshe ever possessed , 3 was, for a while, 

' » Mr. tot 
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most fatally diminished. The clamours of an in- char. 
terested monopoly were added to those of the spe- ^ 
culative politician. The India company, averse to 
that party who meant to have transferred the ma- 
nagement of their affairs to the legislative council 
of the nation, heeded but a rival to Mr. Fox to 
give that rival preference. To the hands of Mr. 

Pitt they afterwards tamely resigned all that power 
which Mr. Fox had ever thought of transferring, 
with the same inconsistency that men in a panic 
rush into equal dangers with those which they are 
seeking to avoid. Against the diminished popu- 
larity of the coalition party, Mr. Pitt had to op- 
pose his magnificent plans of reform, his rising 
reputation for financial knowledge, his own ge- 
nius, and his father’s memory. A minister thus 
popular, was singularly fortunate, in spite even of 
those formidable* adversaries whom he had to en- 
counter in the senate. Though his minorities in 
parliament still continued for a whije, the general 
opinion of the country was soon displayed in ad- 
dresses, expressive or confidence in the new cabi- 
net ; and the court, thus enjoying the triumph of 
holding the prerogative of nominating a minister 
in spite of parliamentary majorities, probably fore- 
saw, through jail the reforming principles of their 
new choice, a minister disposed to Coalesce with 
their most important views. This supposition will 
appear the more ptwb&ble, when we consider what 
was the very first important .effort of Mr. Pitt, in 
the first session of his ’ministry, * Hie coalition 
faction were charged with ambitious views, m wish-, 
mg to invest a committee of their owh parliament- 
ary nomination with the chief rfWay and influence 
over our Indian affairs. This* power, it was said, 
would have made the parliament which possessed it 
omnipotent. That power Mr. Pitt, by the first 
exertion of his ministerial sttength, added tq tfie 
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influence of the crown, * amt by ft he added more 
strength to the royal prerogative thin all the muu- 
#Jg* sters-put together since our revohnion. 

On the 14* 1 *, Mr. Pitt moved for leave to bring 
in a bift for the better government and manage. 
. Blent of the East-India company. His scheme pro* 
posed the appointment of commissioners by his 
majesty for the entire management Of India, of 
■winch board two members were to ,be the chancel- 
lor of the exchcqftdr and* the secretary of state for 
the homo department. The East-India company 
'‘director# were to be obedient to their controul ; 
^ there was to be no appeal from them but to his 
* majesty’s council. «. The kftlg whs to have the 
>power*of nominating t^e chief officers of the com- 
•party, or, in all instances, of disapproving of the 
ribtranees. No' order of the proprietors was to 
f COrttroul the directors, after his majesty’s appro- 
bation of any measure should be received. Mr. 
■*fbx contended* that the bill was inadequate to era- 
dicate any mischief, and that it would only throw 
& mass of dangerous patronage into the crdwn. 
The bill provided no remedy but recal ; and what 
remedy was rec&j^ while the governor-general was 
to enjoy the same arbftfSry power whicn had been 
proved to produce Such enormous abuses ! The 
ex-ministry were once more victorious on this 
question ; and Mr. Fiat's ftuHa-bifl was rejected by 
a majority of eight. 4 Mr. Fbx then announced 
his intention of intrixiueftig another bill, on the 
same principles *with Ms late one, but accommo- 
dated to die par &ni!af prejudices which had occa- 
sioned its rejection^ The house seemed to receive 
the announce with great satisfaction ; but some £ol- 
fol# g events prevented the execution of his dc- 

Tn 'due committee on ‘the state of the nation, 

f * Vi*. >u to aa* 
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Lord Charles Spencer moved the bouse to de> chap. 
clare, in decisive terms, that the .continuance of , ,***■ . 
the present ministry would be injurious to the in- ir $j, ul/ 
terests- of his majesty and his people* During the 
violence of the debate occasioned by a motion so 
peremptory, d respectable and moderate member, 

Mr. Powis, started the proposal of a new admini- 
stration, on the broad basis of an union of parties. 

Mr. Pitt took no notice o£ the overture ; but Mr. 

Fox; declared,' that until the present minister had 
made the amende honorable for retaining his situa- 
tion in open defiance of the avowed sense of the 
commons and the principles of the tonstitutunv 
he would never condescend to act- with him. The 
resolution proposed by Mr. Powis was .carried, bf 
205 against 184. In a subsequent debate on the 
state of the nation, a few days after, the caft for 
coalition was renewed' by a strong body of the land- 
ed representation. Mr. Pitt still declined an ex- 
planation, t and the leaders of the coalition held the 
same language as before. 

On the day of receiving his majesty's answer to ju. *6. 
the late address of parliament respecting their dis- 
solution, the minister was interrogated, both on 
that subject, and on the extraordinary circumstance 
of his continuing in office after the late resolution 
of the commons against him» As to the promise 
of his majesty, he said, the royal waogd had indeed 
been pledged not ft> interrupt* their meeting after 
their adjournment; but he jtaw not how it could 
be inferred that it was pledged farther. f?is ma- 
jesty's promise was indefinite ; and he saw 'no evil 
that could attend a speedy dissolution! With regard 
to his own continuance in office, he boldly avowed 
his opinion, that the immediate appointment or re- 
moval of a ministry did not rest with the house of 
comjnons; and it- was his duty, he conceived, to 
remain in office till he saw some prospect of nis 
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chap, place bein l up by a person, more acceptable 
xix. toall^ 

In^the the measure recommended, 

by Mr. Powis was laudably pursued by a large and 
independent body of parliament. On die 26 th of 
January* a meeting or nearly seventy members of 
die house of commons was held at the S*. Albans 
tavern,* where addresses were drawn up, and for- 
warded to the d ufce of Portland and Mr. Pitt, re- 
commending an union of* ill the whigs, for the 
establishment of a solid and strong administration. 
Put the refusal of the minister tp resign, and of 
the duke ' oj^JPortland to Ihold any interview with 
hitn until he should resign, th vtfu ted the object of 
the society in its outsit # A motion was made, in 
F& a. consequence of the disappointment, on the 2“ of 
February, declaring that the continuance of the 
present ministers in office was an Obstacle to the 
forming a. firm, efficient, extended, and united ad- 
ministration. , This resolution was voted ; but, by 
exhibiting a majority of only tweniy-foilr on the 
«de of opposition, it announced that their strength 
in parliament was already begun to decline, 
reb. u. On the 11* of the same month, Mr. Fox once 
more delivered hi wtm&aQ» in$he house, on the 
subject of the ittucn-wished-for reconcilement of 
parties, but pretested against its taking place till 
due satisfaction had been offered to the house by 
the^gentlemalrwhos^ resignation* had been so re- 
peatedly and ineffectually demanded by the voice 
of the commons, 4 Iqst 4 stain should remain on the 
honour qf the Jumse,, and[ a precedent be esta- 
blished 4v of holding their voice in contempt, v$uch 
would reduce thern^o bb worse than useless. The 

* premier prmidly adhqged to his former declaration. 

* With regard to the union, he confessed there might 


* PiA y«r 1784, p»ge 87- 
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be persons with whom. he; j^ever could coalesce, chap. 
without abandoning consistency as for a§ he had . 3 ° x ' 
hitherto held it sacred. 1784. 

This allusion called up Lord North, who, with 
the true spirit of noble ‘concession, declared that 
his own pretensions to office should never be an 
obstacle to the great and useful object of an union. 

The house felt and applauded his lordship’s ge- 
nerosity. 

A message soon afterwards came from the 
minister to the duke of Portland, desiring his 
grace, by the command of his majesty, to confer 
with him (Mr. Pitt) for the purpose of forming a 
new administration, on a wide basis, and on fair 
and equal terms. The duke required that he might 
be permitted to constiue -lids message as a virtual 
resignation on the part of 5 Mr. Pitt, and that he 
might receive the command to meet Mr. Pitt from 
the king himself Both of his requisitions were 
refused. On the 18 th , Mr. Pitt informed the house, 
that his majesty had not thought proper to dismiss 
his ministers, and that they had not resigned. On 
the same day, the question respecting the postpon- 
ing the supplies, after a vehement debate, left the 
chancellor of the eifthcqtier once more in a raino- 
rity ; and two days after, another address for re- 
moval of ministers was voted by a majority of 
twenty-one. ^ 4 

r l he continuance^of^this resistance to ministers 
in the house of commons seined to rouse all the 
opposite principle of -the upper house ; and they 
passed, at the.instance qf the earl of Effingham, 
two resolutions, expressing, at Once, their decided 
disapprobation of the conduct of the commons, and 
their own determination to support the mew mini- 
ster, whose dignity they considered as identified 
with that of the crown. * The commons, afrkid ot 
giving a pretext for an immediate dissolution, by 
Fol. II. M 
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chap, coming to a quarrel with the peers, behaved with 
xix. g reat forbearance under this attack, contenting 
themselves with appointing a committee to consi- 
der their late resolutions ; a committee who justi- 
fied the house, by declaring, on the strictest in- 
vestigation of principles and precedents, that the 

• house had only discharged its duty to the nation 
and posterity. His majesty’s final answer to the 
address for a removal of fiis ministers Was return- 
ed on the 4 th of March. After Acknowledging 
the right of his faithful commqn§ to offer their ad- 
vice, on every proper occasion , respecting the exer- 
cise of any branch of his prerogative, his majesty 
repeated the reason ^Iready given for retaining hk 
present ministers, viz. 4hat no charge or complaint, 
or specific objection, had been urged against them ; 
and farther added, that if there were any such 
ground for their removal af present, it ought to 
be equally a reason for not admitting them to a 
share in any new adfriinistration. Within a few 
days, a remonstrance was voted by the commons, in 
reply to his majesty’s speech, nearly similar te the 
former resolutions of the house on the same sub- 
ject. The language of the remonstrance was strong- 
ly, but respectfully, codched ; it avowed the deep- 
est veneration for the constitutional prerogative of 
the throne, but denied that the right of continuing 
a minister, 4ft direct opposition to the will of the 
house of common^ belonged *fo that prerogative. 
This remonstrance^* however, was voted by the 
majority of one solitary vote 1 . 

During tfie progress of this* important contest, 
the rising influence of the minister in parliament 
is to be traced in the decreasing majorities of his 
opponents, whilst his popularity in the nation at 
large is recorded in the numerous addresses in his 
favour from every quarter of the country. As the 
ranks of the coalition were speedily thinned by dc- 
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sertion, though the consistency of their conduct chap. 
was not changed, yet their measures became less , X1X ~ 
daring, as their fortune seemdd to subside. Though I 7 g 4 . 
at first they had threatened the minister with tfre 
decisive measure of withholding the supplies, yet, 
before the 10*® of March, all the supplies were re- 
gularly voted, to the amount of nearly ten mil- 
lions ; and on that day the mutiny bill passed with- 
out a division. t No money) it is true, had been 
raised or appropriated to any specific services, 
with the exception ‘of the land and malt tax bills; 
but it was believed that the voting of the -supplies 
would be a sufficient justification to the ministry 
for issuing money for the necessary expenditure of 
government. On the 24 tn of March, the parlia- 
ment was prorogued, and day following it was 
dissolved by proclamation. 
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t 

chap. nnHt event of the elections proved as fatal to 
xx - JL the cause of the late ministry, as might 
J7 | 4f "* have been anticipated fpm the support which 
the present cabinet enjoyed, from the coinciding 
wishes of the king and a great proportion of his 
people. So complete was the route of the coali- 
tion party, that nearly the whole number of mem- 
bers who lost their seats, amounting to 16ft, were 
the friends of f either Mr. Fox on Lord North. 
Among the interests which|' on this occasion, join- 
ed the court, tnat of me disSentfers, and of the East- 
India company and their servants, were regarded 
as the most considerable. 

On the ‘IS 111 of May, whep both houses were as- 
sembled with the^ usual forms, Mr. Cornwall was 
again elected to the ehaif of the house of com- 
mons. The royal address, after recommending to 
the notice of the house, as the chief objects of le- 
gislative cafe during the blessed era of peace, the 
maintenance of public credit and the support of es- 
tablished revenues, called their particular attention 
to»the East-India company, with an earnest warning 
* to regutote the concerns of that momentous body 
with due regard to the rights of every branch of the 
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constitution. The address of the commons con- chap. 
veyed a pointed panegyric on the late measure of xx 
his majesty in dissolvmg his parliament, and was 
fraught with unbounded panegyric on the worth 
and popularity of the neV administration. These 
expressions were vainly combated by the opposing 
party. The influence of the minister in his new 
house was evinced by a majority of 168. Mr. 

Burke, not discouraged by this display of superior 
numbers, proffosed still to remonstrate with the 
throne on the gross duplicity and arbitrary dismis- 
sion of the late parliament. He supported the re- 
monstrance with a speech of great length and en- 
ergy. No reply was made to his speech j but the 
question being put by the speaker, the motion was 
declared to be negatived. 

On the 21 st of June, the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer moved several* resolutions, as the founda- 
tion of the act since known by the name of the 
commutation act. lie stated to the, house, that the 
illicit trade of. the country had of late increased 
so rapidly, as to endanger almost the existence of 
every branch of the revenue, and more particular- 
ly that of tea. It had appeared? before the com- 
mittee on smuggling^ thaFthough the annual con- 
sumption of that article within the kingdom ex- 
ceeded 12,000,000 of lbs., yet that the quantity 
which was legally sold, and productive of duty, did 
not exceed .5,500,000. The only remedy which 
Mr. Pitt could devise was to lower the duties on 
tea to so small an amount’, as to ntake the profit 
on the illicit trade inadequate to the risk. It was 
well known, that in this trade the’freight of weight, 
and insurance to the shore, was 'about twenty-five 
per cent, and the insurance on the inland carriage 
about ten per cent, more, in all thirty-five per cent. 

The duty on tea, as it thch stood, tiras about* fifty 
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chap, per cent. ; so that the smuggler had an advantage 
xx ‘ .over the fair dealer of fifteen per cent., as the 
voyage from England to the continent might btj 
easily repeated four or five times in the year. He 
therefore proposed to reduce the duty on tea to 
*£12 : 10 per cent. As this regulation would 
cause a deficiency in the revenue of *£600,000 
per annum, he proposed to supply it by the sub- 
stitution of -a tax on windows. This tax, he said, 
would not be felt as an additional burden, but 
ought to be considered as a welcome substitution, 
and would, in fact, prove favourable to the sub- 
ject. A house, for instance, of nine windows, 
which would be rated at 10*. 6 d. might be well 
supposed to consume in a year seven lbs. of tea, for 
which, by the established tax on tea, the house- 
keeper paid to government £l : $ : 10 as a duty. 
By the commutation he woiild therefore save 15*. 
4 d. The measure did not pass without warm op- 
position in both.houses of parliament. It was dt- 
nied to have any title to the name or principle of 
commutation, since tea, though an article of ge- 
neral use, was still a luxury ; but the admission oi 
light into houses vta$ indispensably necessary. The 
chief benefit of the measure, r was said, w'ould 
accrue to the Chinese, or the India company ; but 
the ultimate effect of a wider consumption of tea 
would be, terrain the country of its wealth for 
an article which was bought with our money, and 
not our manufactures. , 

The next public measure of the minister demand- 
ed all the address and management he possessed.— 
Of two hills relating to the same subject, which he 
moved on this occasion, the first was to enable the 
East-India company to divide eight percent, interest 
on their capital. By the sudden dissolution of the 
l§te parliament, the committee for inspecting their 
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affairs were prevented from making any progress in chap. 
the business ; and though the inquiry was resumed 
as early as possible in the present session, yet, be- 17 % 5 , 
fore any report could be made, the house was re- 
duced to the necessity of either authorizing the 
company to thake a dividend, without being assured 
of their ability to do so, or endangering the com- 
pany's credit by refusing their consent. All the 
disgraceful and dangerous circumstances of this 
dilemma, were urged by the late ministers against 
their successors, and as the- best and safest extrica- 
tion, they proposed to make the dividend six instead 
of eight per cent. It was admitted on all sides, that 
the affairs of the company were not in the most 
flourishing condition : it was stated, therefore, as 
an act of injustice to the public, that the company, 
whilst applying, to parliament for pecuniary relief, 
should divide among Ihemselves as much as in their 
most prosperous state, and that they should lay 
their distresses not on their owfi, but on the public 
shoulders. On the other side, it was urged in fa- 
vour of the company, that there were* grounds to 
suppose this dividend would not exceed their 
abilities, and that their distresses had not arisen 
from their own fruits, but from the general cala- 
mity in which the late war had involved the 
country. The hill, as originally proposed, passed 
the commons without a division, and in the lords 
by .a large majority. The second bill was to allow 
the company a farther respite of duties due to the 
exchequer, to enable'them to accept of bills beyond 
the amount prescribed by former gets of parlia- 
ment, and to establish their future dividend. These 
propositions gave rise to vigorous debates. - With 
respect to authorizing die acceptance *of bills, an 
objection was forcibly urged by Mr. Fox, which, if 
allowed any weight, could not fail in reason to over- 
turn the proposal : parliament, he observed, having 
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< ’x« P ' a su P er * nten ^ aQt power over the company, and its 

, . consent being necessary to the acceptance of the 

178 J. bills in qWiltion, the public might well conclude, 
that the company were equal to the payment of 
those bills, if parliament sfyould authorize their ac- 
ceptance, and might thereby be induced to take 
them as good security ; but, as parliament was re- 
sponsible for the public interests, it would be 
bound, in case of the company’s insqlvency, to see 
that no one suffered from the effects of its partiali- 
ty, negligence, or incapacity. This doctrine was 
treated by the movers of the bill as totally inad- 
missible, — by the act of 1773, (they said) the pub- 
lic became entitled to a certain share in the com- 
pany’s profits, after a dividend of eight per cent ; 
and, as a security for their share, the company 
were bound not to accept of bills beybnd a certain 
amount, until that share was paid, without the con- 
sent of thfe commissioners of the treastfty. When 
parliament, therefore, gives such consent, their 
consent amounts only to this, that the public, for 
the present, gives up the security it possessed for the 
payment of its share in the company’s profits. 

But the extreme inconsistency between the first 
and the third object of the bill was still held out by 
its antagonists, as obnoxious to censure. To sup- 
port the first object, it would be necessary to shew, 
that the affairs of the company .were in so deplor- 
able a state, as to stfcnd in neecl of every possible 
assistance. To justify the last object, it was requir- 
ed to prove that they were in so flourishing a con- 
dition as to afibrd ap enormous dividend. The pre- 
ference given by the minister to the company’s in- 
terests over those of the public, under all the bur- 
dens of its* taxes, was held out as an act of public 
injustice ; and the house warned to resist the 
rapid strides with which the factions of Indian mo- 
nopoly were advancing from their dominions in the 
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east, plundered from slaves, to purchase slaves at' ■ char. 
home, to over-rule the government-councils of the . xx ‘ 
kingdom. After several divisions, the bill passed 17’gj, 
in both houses. 

Another an$l more important act, to which tKe 
preceding was only subservient and preparatory, 
was also passed in this session. This was the reno- 
vated Indian bill, which was again, and successful- 
ly introduced, ^although its objects were still more 
extensive than when it last met with rejection. By 
the new bill, Mr. Pitt proposed to extend very con- 
siderably the powers of the board of controul, and 
even to allow them, in certain circumstances to 
transmit orders to India, without Responsibility to 
the court of directors. The governor-general and 
council were also invested with larger discretionary 
powers, and many restrictions were laid on the pa- 
tronage of the directors and company. Several 
clauses of the bill had for their object' the pre- 
vention of iniquitous gains by the company’s ser- 
vants, who, under the name of presents, were in 
the ‘habit of exacting contributions, or receiving 
bribes. The regulations respecting these, as well 
as for preventing offensive wars, and disobedience 
of orders, were copied from Mr. Fox’s bill } but 
their effects were, in a great degree, made nuga- 
tory by concomitant * limitations and exceptions. 

One severe regulation was, however, left unre- 
stricted, which was" to examine the servants of the 
company, on oath, respecting the ,amount of their 
property on returning from India, and to punish 
them by confiscation, if .they wgre found to conceal 
it. But the most important feature of the bill was 
the institution of a new court of justice for the trial 
of East-Indian delinquents : this court Was to con- 
sist of three judges, noqiinated by the chancery, 
court of king’s bench, and common pleas, besides 
four peers and six members of the house of com- 
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chap, mons ; the four peers were to betaken by lot from a 
xx ~ list of twenty-six, which were to be chosen by ballot 
Trfjr at the commencement of every session of parliament, 
and the six commoners out of a list of forty members 
chosen in the safne manner, liberty was to be 
given both to the party accused, and to the prose- 
cutor to challenge a certain number of these arbi- 
trators. The judgment of the court was made 
final, and to extend to fine, imprisonment, and .in- 
capacitating the convicted party from ever serving the 
company again. Mr. Fox pronounced at once the bill 
insufficient, insidious, and unconstitutional. It pre- 
tended (said he) to take a controul over the com- 
pany without invading their charters ; but it did in- 
vade their charters by the enlarged power of the 
board of controul ; it attacked the prerogative of 
the company by 6tealth and by sap, not by open 
measures; yet it did not tbmsfer that power to 
the proper channel, where all power that is taken 
away,ought to return, to the parliament of.England, 
but drew the richest servants of the company into 
a dangeroiis dependence upon the crown. *The 
new court of judicature was objected to as a devia- 
tion from the sacred right of the country, the trial 
by jury ; and the investigation of private property, 
on 'oath, was declared to be grossly inquisitorial. 
The bill past both* houses after frequent divisions, 
in which a large majority always attended the mi- 
nister. On the SO'* of June, Mr. Pitt opened the 
yearly budget : he stated .that the ways and means 
fell just £ 6,000*000 short of ‘the sum voted for the 
Supplies, and .this last sum he proposed to raise by 
loan. Instead of granting enormous profits on this 
loan to political favourites, he boasted of setting it 
up to the ’highest bidder. The terms were, that 
£ 99 : 10 : gf per cent, should be given to the 
tender of every s?100 ; the rest was to be made 
up by a'dbuceur of lottery, tickets, which would 
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cost nothing to the public » six lottery tickets were ,‘cHAr. 
to be the reward of every, 100, and so on in that xx - 
proportion. Of the unfunded debt, amounting to 
1 2 millions, he proposed, only to fund seven millions 
this year; so that for paying the interest of the 
loan, reducing the unfunded djebt, and the four per 
cent, interest on that part of the unfunded debt 
which he still left, he would. require little more 
than j£ 900,000, which he expected the new taxes 
would produce, and leave a surplus of 30,000 in 
our favour. The new taxes were voted with slight 
opposition. 1 After a humane and popular bill, 
introduced by Mr. Dundas, for restoring the estates 
forfeited in Scotland by the rebellion of 1745, the 
session closed on the 20 th of August. 

'Lhe second session of the new parliament was 
opened on the 25 th of January 1 785 ; their first at* 
tention was drawn to* the controverted election of 
Westminster, of which the peculiar circumstances 
h<ul,duringthe las tsession, occasioned aparliamentary 
remonstrance on the part of theyiected candidate, 

Mr! Fox. When the Westminster electionwas closed 
on the 1 7 th of May 1734, the votes were in favour 
of Mr. Fox by a majority of 235. At the instance 
of Sir Cecil Wray, who imputed to his rival a num- 
ber oi false votes, the high bailiff had granted a 
scrutiny ; but as that scrutiny did not take place 
till the following day, which was, the day for the 
meeting of parliairfent, no return for Westminster 
took place. Mr. Fox prptested on the spot against 
the proceedings of ’the. high -bailiff , 1 and being 
chosen the. representative of a Scottish borough, 
brought the case before parliament. The house 

* 'I he new taxe*«f the yew coaehes, silver- plnfe*, exported lead, 

imposed on candles brick*, hats, postages, and silk, 
pleasure horses, British linnem an 4 ■* He afterwards obtained ct>n- 

cotton;, ribands, licences for sdl- siderahte damages from, {he hjgk 
ing be cr and spirits, .quahfi cat tons baihfr in a court of law*, 
for shooting game, paper, hackney * 
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chap, ordained that the scrutiny should proceed. It was 
XJC . found, however, in the course of the scrutiny, that 

17 g 5i J there were many objectionable votes on the side of 
Sir Cecil Wray, as well as of Mr. Fox, so that near- 
ly the same majority as at the close of the poll still 
remained in favour of the latter ; they judged it, 
therefore, expedient to direct the high bailiff to 
make a return ; and, on the following day, Mr. 
Fox v(as returned along with the other representa- 
tive Lord Hood. 1 

Among the numerous objects embraced by Mr. 
Pitt’s Indian bill, was the consideration of an enor- 
mous debt owing to the company by their tributary 
prince in the Carnatic, the nabob of Arcot. These 
debts had been referred by Mr. Pitt’s bill to the 
court of East-India directors : the directors pre- 
pared orders conformable to their authority ; but 
their decision was over-ruled *by the board of con- 
troul, who. assigned a fund for the discharge of the 
nabob’s debts frpm the revenues of the Carnatic. 
Mr. Fox protest^ji in parliament, against this in- 
terference, which' fle considered as an act of usurp- 
.ation ; and described the mischievous consequences 
which the present act must produce to the interests 
of the Carnatic and Of the India, company. Mr. 
Dundas argued, on the other hand, that the power 
exercised was not usurpation, since the board of 
controul was empowered by parliament to originate 
and forward their orders to India'. In the present 
case, he said, the board wgre only anxious to bring 
to an amicable adjustment a debt which it was but 
fair to settle, a debt, of which the specified claims 
were agreed on, between the debtor and creditor. 
Mr. Burke, in a copious and strong speech upon 
this question, ascribed the alleged debts of the na- 
bob Ip a. corrupt collusion with the servants of the 
company,, and drew a dreadful picture of the 
frauds and oppressions exercised in- British India; 
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but the motion of opposition was left in a mi- 
nority. 3 * 


’ Mr. Burke, In his speech 
on the present occasion, which 
was one of the most brilliant he 
ever uttered, ' etUed the attedfe 
tion of the house to the nature 
and circumstances of the alleged 
debt, as well as to the, persons by 
whom it was claimed. He began* 
by stating, that since the establish- 
ment of the Britifh power in India, 
Madras and its dependencies, which, 
before that time, were among the 
most flourishing territories of Asia, 
had wasted away under a gradual 
decline, in so much, that in the year 
1779, n °t one merchant of emi- 
nence was to be found in the whole 
country. During this period of 
decay, near a million of money had 
been drawn from it annually by 
English gentlemen on thdr own 
private accounts. Besides tbit an- 
nual accumulation of wealth trans- 
mitted to Europe, it appeared that 
the nabob had contracted a debt 
with the company’s servants to 
the amount of JL 88 8, ooo sterling, 
which, in the year ± 767, was settled 
at an interest of 10 percent. About 
the same time,the court of directors 
were further informed, that one 
million sterling bad been lent by 
British subjects to the merchants of 
Canton in China. In the year 1777, 
a second debt from, the nabob, of 
Arcot, amounting to .£2,400,900 
was settled at 1% per cent, inre-* 
rest; to this was ad*ded another, 
called the cavalry debt, of Mi 60,000 
at the same interest. The wJ*ole 
of these four capitals, amounting to 
^4<440,ooo produced jit their seve- 
ral rates, annuities amounting to 
j£ 6 23 »ooo a-year, more thau half of 
which stood chargeable to the pub- 
lic revenues of the Carnatic* As 
one proof among many, that these 
sums, >f lent at all (and if not 
lent, the transa&ion Was ryt a 
cemtradfc, btyt a fraud; was not pro- 
perty lejgaHy acquired, but spoil. 


Mr. Burke quoted the following 
passage from a later written by 
the nabob himself to the court of 
dire&ors : * Your servants have no 
trade in this country, neither do 
you pay them hjgh wages* yet, in 
a few years, they mum to England 
with many lacks of pagodas. HoW 
can you or 1 account for^ such im- 
mense fortunes acquired m so short 
a time, without any visible means 
of getting them V Eitherway,thcre- 
fore, Mr. Bnrke contended, if light 
enough could not be furnished to 
authorize a full condemnation of 
those depends, they ought to be 
left to the »parties who best under- 
stood each others proceedings; and 
that it was' not necessary the au- 
thority of government should in- 
terfere in favour of claims of which 
tho very foundation was a defianct 
of that authority, and whose ob- 
ject was its entird*subversion. But, 
said Mr. Burke, the gentlemen on 
the other side of the house, know 
as wdl as 1 do, and they dare not 
contradict me, that the nabob and 
his creditors are not adversaries, but 
collusive parties, and that the whole 
transaction is under false colours 
and false names. The litigation is 
not, nor ever has been, between 
their rapacity and his hoarded 
riches : no, it is between him and 
them combining, and confederating, 
on the on0 side, and the miserable 
inhabitants of a ruined country on 
the other. These are the ical 
plaintiffs, and the real defendants, 
in this* suit. Refusing a shilling 
from his hoards for the satisfaction 
of any lawful demand, the nabob 
of Arcot ia tflwaya ready, n*i>, he 
eagtriy and passionately contends 
for delivering up to these pretend- 
ed creditors, his. territories and his 
subjects. It is, therefore, not from 
treasuries and tnine* ; but from the 
food of your unpaid*anttfel, from 
the blood withheld. from tfefc veins. 
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The annual motion for parliamentary reform 
was early mentioned in the present session, and 
brought to a decision which silenced it for some 

an4 whipt *out of the backs of the the amount of the demand in differ* 
moat miserable of men, that we are* ent accounts* r»n from ^'x, 300,000 


ta pumper extortion, usury, and 
peculation, under the false names 
of debtor and creditor. After these 
general observations on the debt, 
Mr* Burke proceeded to examine 
the grounds on which Mr. Oundas 
had endeavoured to justify them 
separately. The loan of 1/67 he. 
allowed to stand the fairest of the 
whole, and that whatever his sus- 
picions might be concerning a part 
of it, he would convict it of no 
worse than the mn$t' enormous 
usury ; but that the loaps had been 
made 'With the knowledge of the 
company, or had their approbation, 
be positively denied, and proved 
from their own records, that the 
very reverse was the fa A. With 
respect to the moderate interest 
which it was said to bear, he stated, 
from the nabob's own letter, the 
fact to be as follpwr: that the sum 
originally advanced bore an inte- 
rest of 36 per cent. ; that it was af- 
terwards brought down to 1$ per 
cent, and at length to 20 ; that there 
it remained, the interest being all 
along added to the principal, till by 
a regulation of the company, the 
sum consolidated was fixed at the 
me of 1© per cent. On the whole, 
Mr. Burke expressed his doubt* 
whether for this debt of ,£888,000 
the nabob of Arcofc V cver received 
at’ 100,000 in real money. After 
some intermediate remarks on that 
part of the nabob's debt, which 
Was called the cavalry debt, being 
uised for the payment of his troops, 
Mr. Burka proceeded toioveatigate 
the consolidated debt of X7?7» and 
asserted, that thpggh it had found 
a protector, it had not plausibility 
epobgh to find an advocate. If 
eve? transition required investi- 
gation, said the tpoatar* it » this* 


to £ 1,400,000 principal moucy. 
The proprietors had never appear- 
ed the sartte in any two lists handed 
about for their own particular pur* 
poses. In the year 1781, the agents 
of the creditors in the arrange- 
ments they proposed to make at 
Calcutta, were satisfied to have 25 
per cent, at once struck off from 
the capital of a great part of this 
debt, and prayed to have a provi- 
sion made for this reduced princi- 
pal without any interest at all. 
They knew the nature of their 
claims too well to have hopes of 
being authorized by the voice of a 
British government to insist o 
then! ; but, said Mr. Burke, what 
corrupt men had not confidence to 
advance, the chancellor of she '»x- 
chequer is hardy enough to pro- 
pose lor them, as he has told them 
they were too modest : he has re- 
placed the 25 per cent, which *hey 
had abandoned in the terror of their 
conscience : he has added the whole 
growth of four years u6ury of i% 
per cent, to the first overgrown 
capital, and has again grafted on 
this meliorated stock, a perpetual 
annuity of six per cent, to take 
place trom the year 178T. I>et no 
man talk of the decayed energies 
of nature 4 ; the alts and monu- 
ments of the records of peculation, 
the consolidated corruption of ages, 
tile patterns of exemplary plunder 
ip the heroic times of Roman 'ini- 
quity, never equalled the gigantic 
corruption of this fmgle ajft. Never 
did Nero, in all the insolent prodi- 
gality of despotism, deal out to his 
Pretoria a bands, a donation fit to be 
named ' with the largess of the 
chancellor of the exchequer to his 
Iftdian sepoys. This enormous debt 
was to be raised from the country 
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years. On the motion for addressing his majesty, chap. 
at the opening of the session. Lord Surrey press* , xx ‘ 
ed the minister to declare his intentions with re- 


of the Carnatic. The state of that 
iountry* Mr. Burke described as 
one dreadful scene, which still wore 
the fresh and unhealed tears of war* 
la re; all the accompanying vestiges 
of poverty, famine, and desolation. 
Such had been its devastated condi- 
tion, that for tracts hundreds of 
miles, the British armies on their 
marches, had not seen man, woman, 
, hdd, or four-footru animal, to 
restore the country, it would re* 
quire many years of rest. What 
would a virtuous ministry do to fill 
iip this chasm of desolation ? they 
would have set aside the justeat 
payments, they would have drawn 
nothing from the vitals of such a 
country, till they had allowed all 
its producing parts to reamrftate 
those which had been made unpro- 
ductive : they would have proclaim- 
ed th.it on evqry country the first 
creditor is the plough; that this 
original claim supersedes every 
others But, no, our ministry felt 
nothing for a land desolated by fire, 
sword, and famine, their sympathies 
took another direction : they were 
touched with pity for bribery, so 
long tormented with a fruitless 
itching of its paluif. Their bowels 
yearned for usury, that had long 
missed the harvest of its returning 
months: they felt for peculation 
which had been for so magy years 
raking in the dust of au empty 
treasury; they weie melted into 
compassion for rapine and oppres-** 
sion, licking their dry parched un- 
bloody jaws. These ward the fib* 
jects of their care, the necessities 
for which they were studious to 
provide. 

This country of the Carnatic, 
which was to yield the payment of 
those usuries, what were its re- 
sources? The whole net revenue, said 
Mr. Burke, amounted in s;8a, to- 


• Ho more than ^480,500, nearly tfie 
precise sum which ministers had 
allotted for the emolument of their 
creatures, the private traitors. With 
regard to the public debt due to 
the company, no provision is made 
but an eventual surplus when,tht 
private creditors were appeased. 
J^ever, said he, was a public de- 
mand so shamefully postponed, or 
a private one made to supersede it,, 
contrary to the practice of all laws 
and nations. He described the game 
which was played between the 
public and private creditors to the 
misery and oppression of the native 
Indians. The nabob falls into mrrear 
to the company ; the presidency 
presses for payment; the nabob's 
answer it, * 1 have mo money'*— 
good 1 but there are fou cars {money 
lenders) who will supply you on 
the mortgage of your territories. 
Then steps forward some Paul Ben- 
field, and from his grateful compas- 
sion to the nabob, and regard to the 
company, unlocks the treasures of 
his virtuous industry, and for a con- 
sideration of 24 or 36 per cent, on 
a mortgage of the territorial reve- 
nue, becomes security to the com- 
pany for the nabob's arrear. In con- 
sequence of this double game, the 
whole Carnatic has at one time or 
other,b*en covered by those locusts, 
the English soucar*. During these 
operations, what a scene has that 
country produced! The usurious 
European dUignee supersedes the 
nabob * native farmer of the reve- 
nue; the farmer dies to the nabob 
to claim his bargain, whilst his 
servant^ murmur for wages, and his 
soldiers mutiny for pay. Themoit- 
page to the European assignee is 
then resumed, v fid the native farm- 
er replaced. Replaced again to 
removed on the new claosfbur of the 
European assignee. Every maerpf , 
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chap, spect to that plan of reformation, of which he had 
xx ~ . been the avowed patron, and objected to the king’s 
rjt$. speech fojr being obscure on that important sub- 
ject. The chancellor of the exchequer gave for 
answer, that he had not been of opinion that the 
king’s speech was a proper place for the introduc- 
* tory mention of any scheme of reformation. Great 
and wise men, he said, had entertained various 
conceptions of that important matter. It was the 
subject, of all others, nearest his heart ; but, at 
this very early period of the session, to have stated 
•it specifically was impossible. Much was still to 
do ; his ideas were not matured'. His plan com- 
prehended a great variety of considerations ; it re- 
lated to the essentials and vitals of the constitution; 
it therefore required the most delicate attention. 
It was a* path- which he was determined to tread; 
but he knew with what tenderness" and circumspec- 
tion it became him to proceed. Lord North de- 
clared himself a determined enemy to pny altera- 
tion of the constitution in so material a point as 
representation. In the course of his speech he ad- 


rank and landed fortune being Jong trading private debts in futuie 
since extinguished* the remaining 'they begin by i ewarding the vio- 
miterable last cultivator who grows lation of the ancient law , they then 
to the soil after having his back gravely rt-enactprovr»ionsofwbuh 
scored by the farmer, has U again they had given bounties fm the 
flayed by th$ assignee; pod is thus breach, and they coiiwlude with po- 
lashed from Oppressor to oppressor, skive directions for again conti act- 
while a drop Of blood ranains, as ing tye debts which they have 
the means of extorting a single gum gravely forbid. They order the 
of corn. Far from painting, nabob to allot ^480,000 a-year, as 
added, he did hot fre*dh the factor * a fiwd for the debts before us. 1 or 
approach it. Thfei? tyr%U?Ous ex- , the actual ptwment of this annuity, 
action brought op semfc conceal- they otder him to give soucars 
xnent, and that djgajh ^called forth (bankers) security. These soucars 
tyrannous coercion, $1 at length are no other than the creditors 
nothing of humanity w*s left in themselves, who thus become credi- 
tfce government, Upr trace of inte- tors again on a new account, and 
grityv fpirit, or manliness in the receive an additional 24 pet cent, 
people. The ministers, he observ- for condescending to take the coun- 
ed, nad f thought fit to freniw the* tty in mortgage, and being security 
company's old order against con- to themselves for themselves. 
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verted to a circular letter ' sent by Mr. Wyvil bn cHaP. 
that subject, which contained a statement, that Mr. xx ' 
Pitt had promised to exert his whole power, as a ' TjuT 
man and as a. minister, honestly and. boldly to car- 
ry a proposition of parliamentary reform. He ask- 
ed the meaning of 'this antithesis of man and mi- 
nister ? Was it that the minister could do some- 
thing more than the man could do ; while, at the 
same time, the promise of acting boldly and ho- 
nestly seemed to imply a suspicion that the minf- 
ster would not accomplish so much as the man? 

He then reminded those gentlemen who had for- 
merly voted against reform, of the disgrace they 
would incur by the inconsistency of. now giving to 
the .minister that support which they had denied to 
the man. 

The chancellor of the exchequer rose again, to 
notice the quotation frtom Mr. Wyvil’s letter. The 
letter, he said, was not his, and therefore he was’ 
not responsible for any phrases it . might contain ; 
but it was, to his mind, very dear, from the words 
as a* minister and a man, what the gentleman meant 
to convey ; namely, that in any Situation, public 
or private, in office or out of office, he would give 
the proposition his fuUsupport. With respect to 
the words bojdly and honestly, on which the noble 
lord had thrown so much sarcasm, he supposed 
that Lord North, from his. own experience in of-, 
fic'e, was disposed to think it impossible for. a mini- 
ster to act boldly and honestly. * 

On the 1 8 ft of April, Mr< Pkt brought forward his 
long-purposed: bill -for reform of the representation, 
under a new shape and plan. He proposed to trans- 
fer the right of choosing representatives from thirty- 
six boroughs, which had already fallen, or were 
falling, into decky, to the counties afid chief towns, 
which were at present unrepresented that a fund 
Fbl.IL ; N 
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chap, should be provided, for the purpose of giving to 
xx ’ , the owners arid holders of the disfranchised bo- 
i 7 85 . roughs an appreciated compensation for their pro- 
perty ; that the taking this compensation should be 
a« voluntary act of the proprietor, and, if not ac- 
cepted at present, should be placecT at compound 
interest until it became an irresistible temptation to 
. such proprietors^ He also meant to extend the 
right of voting fprknights of . the shire to copy- 
holders, as well as freeholders. Sutih was the out- 
line of ' his system, which was not entirely approved 
of by those Who heartily supported the general 
cause of reform. ' Mr. Fox particularly objected 
to the plan of, purchasing boroughs, though he 
willingly acceded to the transference of their rights 
. of suffrage to places better. entitled to possess them. 
The long and desultory debate which ensued on 
this motion introduced little® more than the usual 
statement of argument on a subject familiar to the 
public mind. The bill of reform was lost by a ma- 
jority of 248 against 174. 

Previous to the opening of the budget for 1 this 
year,, Mr. Pitt called' the attention of the house to 
a general review of the national finances. The 
whole of the public expenditure, including the in- 
terest of the public debt, with the. probable ex- 
pences of the peace establishment, he estimated at 
-^ 14,600,000 per annum. To compare this year- 
ly expenditure with, the yearly income of the state, 
he proposed ; to examine the net produce of the 
taxes for the qifhrters eliding *on the 5 th of January 
and the 5 th of April' 1784, and the, produce of 
those ending the *5® of January and the 5 ,k of 
April 1785. Accbrding to the increased produce 
of the taxes hi these, quarters, he' made a variety 
of calculations' on their probable amount for the 
whole*year, which, by the lowest estimation, he 
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fixed at =£12,000,000, and, by the highest, at chap. 
£l 2 , 600 , 000 . The land and malt tax, he expect* xx ‘ 
etl, would add to this computed produce of the 
other taxes £2,450,000 ; so that, upwards of 
£ 1 4,500,000.being raised within the year, might 
enable us to lay aside nearly £l ,000,000 for the 
purpose of a sinking fund, to defray the . national 
debt ; a project which he promised, on the follow- 
ing year, to lay before the house. 

■ The aggregate amount of the supplies voted this 
year was stated by Mr. Pitt at £9,737,868. The 
ways and means, which had already been Voted to 
provide for those supplies, including the computed 
growing produce of the sinking fund up to 10 th of 
October next, the. money still remaining in the ex- 
chequer, and what h\^l been given in by the paymas- 
ters, left a deficiency of £ 1,000,000 . This sum he 
proposed to borrow from the bank for .£50,000 in- 
terest. A debt on the navy bills and ordnance de- 
bentures, amounting to £10,000,000, which had 
been left unfunded, and lay over from the last ses- 
sion, to be provided for in the present. The fund- 
ing of this remainder would call for aii income 
of £320,000. A tax on calicoes, yielding to 
the value of £40,000, was now to . be repeal- 
ed, and must be replaced ; so that these three 
sums of £50,000, £40,000, and £320,000, in 
all £410,000, whiqji was to fund thd above debts 
in the five per cent, stocks, would require several 
new taxes. These taxes* were passed with little 
opposition, except to two, which were extremely 
unpopular, one on servant maids, the other on 
retail shops. 4 • 

4- The new objects of taxation ages, and four-whetrfed and two- 
were, annual licences to coachmak- < wheeled carnages already kept ; le- 
ers, certificates- for killing game, male servants ; servants I^cpt by 
retail shops, one shilling in the "bachelors* licences to attorneys £ 
pound, hbuse rents in different 1 pro- post-horses, gloves, and v* irranit 
portions: new four-wheeled cam* of attorney. 

N 2 
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chap. A bill was introduced by Mr. Pitt, during this 

xx ‘ . session,- for the regulation and inspection of public 

,78 5 . offices? throughout the kingdom. Commissioners 
were appointed to inquire into the fees, gratuities, 
perquisites, of. such offices, whiclj were at the 
jime, or had lately been, received. By one of the 
amendments -which this bill received before it pass- 
ed the lords, the commissioners were subjected to 
the controut of the board of treasury. 

If, at this favourable period of British peace 
and prosperity,'; we turn our attention from the 
more immediate interests of England to those 
of the sister island, we find, that although some 
years had now elapsed since the emancipation of 
her commerce, and the independence of her par- 
liament, the commercial distresses of Ireland were 
.still considerable. In 1 780,/the commerce of Ire- 
land had been freed, from many ruinous restric- 
tions. In 1782, the declaratory act of George II 
was repealed ; and, by another statute, which pass- 
ed in the following, year, the authority of the Bri- 
tish parliament, in legislation and jurisdiction for 
Ireland, were format^ renounced. The spirit of re- 
forming the constfttUipjR ; i»by shorter parliaments, 
which became pecujiartystrong in England during 
the year 1779, was- speedily communicated to Ire- 
land. In England, the partiality for schemes of 
reformation was never, atany .period,’ so warm or 
sanguine as it prevailed in the minds of the Irish 
for many years affor this era. In 1779, the ad- 
dresses of foe Irish parliament to the throne de- 
manded^ with a form voice, the restoration of com- 
mercial freedom.. The trading towns, at that pe- 
riod, adopted resolutions for preventing the im- 
portation*’ ofpritish manufactures, which they real- 
ized*with a fory not to Jbe restrained by. the civil 
^authority.. The spirit of the parliament and. people 
became identified in their objects } all new supplies 
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far the cdfo-ent service of the year were denied to chap. 
the executive government, and the trust of the old xx - 
revenue restricted. The right of passing the mu- ' I7 g 5 ."' 
tiny bill, formerly claimed by the British, was 
re-assumed by the Irish legislature. The first re- 
sistance, on the part of government, to these ra- 
pid strides of the Irish towards independence, was 
shewn when the papular party attempted,, to abo- 
lish the perpetuity of the mutiny bill, arid to ob- 
tain a modification of Poyning’s law. Both these 
motions were foiled by the votes of a majori- 
ty of the Irish parliament, who were brought, by 
the influence of government, to favour. the autho- 
rity of England. The failure of these efforts drew 
together the celebrated convention of delegates 
from the Irish volunteers. On the 15*\of Febru- 
ary 1781, the representatives of 143 corps of vo- 
lunteer troops assernteled at Dungannon. Their 
resolutions^ which were; principally confined to the 
assertion of the political independence of the king- 
dom, were adopted, in. substance,' by the volun- 
teer^ of the south. Sometime;* after these trans- 
actions, an attempt was made by government to 
supersede the necessity, of the Volunteer system, 
and to substitute in their fstead die defence of fen- 
cible regiments. The design of ? government in 
this change of the national defence^ though obvious 
to the Irish patriots, arid universally unpopular, 
might have, in a shprt time, effected the object of 
its institution, if a new subject of political discus- 
sion had n&t been presented as a relying point for 
the patriots, and a ^pretext for again assembling. 

This subject was the reform of * parliamentary re- 
presentation. • On the 8 th of September 1783, a 
general meeting of delegates froth the.prpvince of 
Ulster was held, at Dungannon }, .and, with the ge- 
neral consent of. the volunteers of the other three 
provinces of Ireland, was appointed to be held orf 
r N3 ' 
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1 xx P ^ ie November following. Thisfo-ish con- 

’ . vention, which was fully and respectably attended, 

1785. resolved on addressing parliament for the purpose 
of reform, including, 1 st , the farther extension of 
the right of voting among’protest ants, leaseholders, 

. as well as freeholders, possessing property above 
forty shillings ; 2%, the admission of those parishes 
to a right of voting which were adjacent to decayed 
boroughs j and, 3 j;y , the limitation of parliaments 
to three years. „ 

But the voice of the Irish parliament displayed 
a decided hostility to these popular sentiments, 
when they were brought before the house of com- 
mons by. the popular orator Mr. Flood, in the 
shape of a bill for parliamentary reform. They 
would 5 receive no propositions*; they said, which 
were tendered at the point ,5f the bayonet, and 
drawn up by ah armed assembly. • On the report 
of the fate of Mr. Flood’s motion, the Irish dele- 
gates drew up a counter-address, in which they so- 
lemnly denied that their objects were connected 
with innovation, or at variance with the mosjt sa- 
cred maintenance of the constitution. The change 
which afterwards took place in the administration 
pf both kingdoms gavo fresh , spirits to the peti- 
tioners; tinder the s auspices of two ministers, Mr. 
Pitt in England, and; the duke of Rutland in Ire- 
land, who had been so loud in the cause of reform, 
it seemed littfe to be dreaded foat the cause would 
now misgive } butiheir hopes were not realized. 

On the 1 8 th <of March* 1784 , ^ r * Flood intro- 
duced his motion for reform, vfoich was again re- 
jected. These repeated defeats did not yet dis- 
courage the Irish reformers. . On the 7 th of June, 
in foe sajne year,” a very spirited address to their 
fellow-subjects, on the subjects of national griev- 
ancesj was issued by the assembled citizens of Dub- 
lin, and the strongest exhortations held out to the 
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people of Ireland to persevere in constitutional chap. 
measures for the acquisition of their common ad- XIX - 
vantages. It was remarkable that, in this address, I; jj ,1IJ ' 
a proposition was made to admit the Roman ca- 
tholic subjects to participate in the rights of suffrage 
at elections fop parliament. 

A petition to the throne, on the same subject, 
was framed by the citizens of Dublin, and an ap- 
plication was made to the lord-lieutenant to convey 
it to the foot of the throne. The lord-lieutenant 
returned for answer, that although it was his duty 
to convey the papers they presented, yet he found 
himself obliged to accompany them with ’his en- 
tire disapprobation, as they contained ..unjust re- 
flections on the parliament of Ireland, intended to 
foment public dissensions.. But the credulity of the 
Irish reformers was^roof against all disapproba- 
tion. They could norbe persuaded that the Eng- 
lish minister would refuse his" support to pleasures 
which he had once So ostentatiously patronized. 

On the 8 th of July, the inhabitants* of , Belfast pre- 
sented, through the medium of.,Mr. Pitt, their pe- 
tition to the king, in substance nearly the same 
with that of their brethren in Dublin. Mr. Pitt 
informed thenij. in his :.Ji|iJW^R, that he , had un- 
doubtedly been, and still continued to be^a zealous 
friend to parliamentary reform.} but, he must beg 
leave to say, he had been so on grounds very dif- 
ferent from those a4opted m their petition ; and 
that what was there ' proposejd* he considered . as 
tending to produce still greater evils- thaii any of 
those which the friends of reform were desirous 
to remedy. After this period psvo national con- 
gresses met in Dublin, consisdng*of delegates from 
all the Irish friends of reform $ but they^ould ef- 
fect no change on the sentiments of the Irish parlia- 
ment : and the promote® of the -reforming con- 
ventions were exposed to prosecution by the. exe* 
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chap, cutive government, although the instances of pu- 
x x ' nishment that were exhibited* were more calculat- 
ing^ ed to shew the power of punishing, than the de- 
termination to exercise it. By degrees, the cause 
qf parliamentary reform;in Ireland dwindled into 
neglect and insignificance. But grievances of a 
less Speculative nature were, in the meantime, 
bearing jhard on the people. The restitution of 
commercial freedom had been expected to operate 
in Ireland like a charm of instantaneous prosperi- 
. ty but experience now shewed that something 
more ^syais required, than the mere emancipation of 
. trade, tt> r^ihdve the distresses of the lower orders. 
What those causes may be, which then were, and 
have long continued to be, productive of poverty 
and wretchedness among so large a class of a people 
distinguished for the pnysicz^, as well as moral, 
energies of their national character, it is not neces- 
sary here to inquire.*' The period we now mention 
was,, however, unfortunately memorable for the 
distresses of thiir most populous and industrious 
•towns, Towards the end of the year 1783, the 
distresses of the m«mufacturers of Dublin had arisen 
to such a height, ; j^ ,to reduce the capital, for a 
white* and confusion. The 

ternporary'Fjemedy ^ for the unem- 
ployed poor was foot;' 'and • the legislature 

appointed a committee’ to examine into the possible 
means of promoting ttye better.fortune of the ma- 
nufacturers. On'the 31 “ of March 1804, Mr. 
Gardiner, a distinguished Irish patriot, who took 
the lead in this busmess, proposed, in compliance 
with the wishes the people, to impose what was 
called a protecting duty on certain imported ma- 
nufactures of .England ; . a, duty which, by taxiftg 
English importations, might enable the Irish ma- 

‘ Tift kheriffi, who called the *• were fined in a few pound?, and 
isouaty UKCting for tfiis purpose/ imprisoned a week. 
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liufacturer to undersell the English dealer. The chap. 
duties which he proposed to impose were, on Eng- xx * 
lish drapery, manufactured iron, paper, and other T 785 "" 
articles. The Irish house of, commons, how v^r, 
negatived M*. Gardiner's proposal, and the popu- 
lar ferment still continued. During , the summer 
of 1 73 5 , Dublin and other parts of the kingdom 
exhibited incessant scenes of disorder. 1 he ex- 
pedient of nqn-importation agreements was adopt- 
ed, with a zeal equal to what America had shewn 
on the very eve of its rebellion. These engage- 
ments spread over all Ireland; they received the 
sanction of several grand juries, and the merchants 
of the trading ports found themselves compelled to 
subscribe to them* The enforcing of the prohi- 
bitory compacts mtfurally devolved on the lower 
orders of the peoph^'who proceeded in the exe- 
cution of their trust .according to the most ap- 
proved modes of popular discipline; To appease 
this formidable spirit, , the British- ministry now 
foupd it necessary to interfere, with conciliatory 
proposals for a treaty of commerce between . the 
two kingdoms, by which it wa's hoped that a reci- 
procity of advantage,f^p$-a peaceable accpmnioda- 
tion of interests, might he established''* As 'soon 
as the propositions-: of Mr., Pitt, to settle the trade 
of the two countries on.. principles- of mutual ad- 
vantage, had been.^avourably receiv&d by the Irish 
parliament, commissioners w^re appointed to. ad- 
just with the British ^ministry the terms of the pro- 
posed treaty. Ttye business was opened, before 
the committee of the house of ^commons, by Air. 

Pitt, who concluded his speech by moving, that 
Concessions should be granted to Ireland* reducible 
to the following heads. — IV, the importation of 
the produce of our colopies in the West Indies and 
America, through Ireland into Great Britain ; — 2 ^, 
a mutual exchange between the two countries, of 
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chap, their respective productions and manufactures, on 

xx ' , equal terms. In return for these concessions, he 

173 . 5 . proposed that Ireland should agree to pay a certain 
stipulated yearly sum, out. 6 f her hereditary reve- 
nue, towards defraying the general ejjpences of the 
empire. These primary propositions were intro- 
, duced in March 1785 ; and, for three months after, 
the house continued to hear the petitions, or exa- 
mine the evidence, of such merchants and manu- 
facturers as were either- called to give their evi- 
dence, or disposed to influence the opinions of the 
legislature by' their voluntary representations. On 
the IQ' 1 * of May, Mr. Pitt brought forward the plan 
of his commercial treaty, enlarged and consider- 
ably varied. Of twenty resolutions, which he mov- 
ed that the house should pass $0 this subject, the 
chief ’objects of the additional propositions were to 
provide, 1 st , that whatever navigation laws the 
British parliament shoitld hereafter find it necessary 
to enact for the> preservation of her marine, the 
same should be passed by the legislature of Ire- 
land j 2 d , that JFreland should be prevented from 
importing any other W est-India merchandizes than 
those, of our own colonies j and, ,3 d 1 y , that she 
should be debarred 1 from trading to any of the 
countries beyond the Cape of CioOd Kope, or the 
straits of Magellan,-, while the British East-India 
company should remain* : The, whole system of 
Mr., Pitt’s plan was,jby mahy of his political anta- 
gonists in the house of commons, decried as im- 
politic and irrational ; and the most vigorous op- 
position was maintained to some of its specific 
propositions. In objecting to the first clause, Mr. 
Fox .challenged the minister to produce, in the 
whole histdry of mankind, an instance t of such an 
agreement as was propos|d, that an independent 
state should bind itself to do any thing unspecific 
and uncertain, at the arbitrary will of another, 
? 
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This assumption, Mr. Fox contended , was a direct chap. 
violation of the independence of the Irish legisla- xx * 
ture ; it was purchasing Irish slavery, at the ex- ' ', 785 .** 
pence of English commerce. With respect to the 
last proposition, which was to allot the surplus that 
should remain/>ver #€65^,000 of Irish revenue to 
the support of the British navy, it was sufficient to 
notice, that, without the infallible certainty of pre- 
dicting, what no human being could pretend to 
predict, that tfye revenue of Ireland was to increase 
beyond all example^ this provision for vepaying 
Britain for her compensation was entirely nuga- 
tory, since the net revenue of Ireland was at present- 
only i£33, 000 , and its rise was a matter of con- 
jecture at best, by no means of* assurance. In 
spite of these objections, and the clamours of rpany 
mercantile bodies, wdio opposed the measure, for 
reasons of mere personal and selfish consideration, 
the partiality of the British parliament for the, mi- 
nister’s commercial scheme induced' then! to .sanc- 
tion the bill ; and it waited only (or the decision 
of the Irish parliament to assume the shape of a 
law. 1 : ’ 

The Irish had, with great anxiety, .awaited the 
decision of the British parliament respecting the 
terms of the treaty. -- On their arrival, 'the pro- 
positions Were received In such a manner, as to 
shew the deepest disapprobation of those alterations 
which the original .system had undergone. In the 
house of commons' when the $>i}l or . the English 
minister was introduced,. the numbers of the lrish 
opposition grew to an unwonted height, in spite of 
all the influence of administration The appear- 
ance of infringing on their legislative independ- 
ence, the prospect of a perpetual disposition of the 
hereditary revenue, the surrender of Commercial 
legislation, and the restraint of foreign trader were 
considerations of so senpus a nature, as to draw 
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C ££ F ' back to the standard of independence many of the 
Ji r r w ' „ . usual adherents of the government; On .this ques- 
M is- don the talents of Grattan and Flood were drawn 
out in splendid rivalship, but in common hostility 
tqthe enslaving principles of the bill. After com- 
paring^ the advantages which Ireland had already 
demanded and obtained from Britain, with the 
mighty sacrifices now required as compensations 
• for insignificant grants, * see,’ said Mr. Flood, * what 
you obtained without compensation ; a colony trade, 
a free, trade, the independency of your judges, 
the government of your army, the extension of 
the constitutional powers of your council, the 
restoration of the judicature of your lords, and 
the independency of your legislature. See now 
what "you obtain by compensation ; a covenant not 
to trade beyond the Cape of Good Hope and the 
Straits of Magellan ; a covenant not to take foreign 
plantation produce, but as Great Britain shall per- 
mit ; a covenant not to take certain produce of the 
United states oft America, but as Great Britain 
shall permit ; a Covenant to make such acts of na- 
vigation as Great Britain shall prescribe ; a cove- 
nant never to protect your own manufactures, 
never to guard the premium of those manufac- 
tures.* 

In answer to these attacks, the chiefspeakers in 
defence of the bill* insisted on the security and 
ample extent of . trade granted by e these propositions, 
the opening of the British markets to their manu- 
factures, the drawback of duties, and the influx 
of British capital. . The agreement of Ireland to 
bind herself to future and undefined enactments 
of the British legislature, it was argued, was no 
infringement 6f her independence, since it would 
be still in the power of the Irish parliament to re- 

* Thelfe were, Mr. Foster, the the provost of Trinity College, and 
Irish chancellor of the exchequer, Messrs. Hutchinson and Fitzgibbon.,. 
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nounce those laws, nay even to renounce the whole chap. 
agreement, whenever she found it to be her wish , 
or her interest. On dividing the house, there ap- I7 g 5 J' 
peared for the bill 127, .against it 108. A majo- 
rity so small in favour of so important a measifre 
was regarded oy ministers as an actual defeat; and 
so many clamours and petitions against the bill 
overspread the Irish nation, that the British legi- 
slature thought it would be imprudent to push the 
business any farther. Thus terminated the intend- 
ed commercial arrangement between Great Britain 
and Ireland, after having exercised the -attention 
of both kingdoms upwards of seven months. 
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Third session of parliament .... dale of Richmond f s foitiji* 
tatvon hfl u jetted . . . . Alteration of thg mutiny bill .... 
A/r. Pitt’s till for the institution of thi s/nling fund . .. . 
Amendment by Mr. lor .... Impeachment oj IFai nn Hast* 
ing\ . . : . Mi. Dundas'* l ill for enlarging th*pouen of the 
govei nor-gcneral oj India .... Supplies oj the year .... 
Prorogation of Parliament . . . .Attempt oj Margaret Ni- 
choUon on the ling’s If. 

T he third session of this parliament was opened 
t on the 24 th of January 1786. The first im- 

portant object that engaged their attention was a 
plan submitted by the duke of Richmond, master- 
general of the ordnance, for fortifying the dock- 
yards of Portsmouth and Plymouth. A board of 
military and naval officers, and afterwards a coun- 
cil of engineeis, had been appointed to give in 
their opinion, and estimate of this plan, during the 
preceding year. This estimate, amounting to no 
less than £1 60,097, was presented to the house 
on the 10 th ®f February ; and the subject was 
brought before the Jiouse in the 1 form ol a resolu- 
tion, moved by cthe minister, ,jo pass their appro- 
bation. Mr. Sheridan was the distinguished op- 
ponent of the scheme. He objected to it as un- 
constitutional, as dangerous to the liberties of the 
people, since, under the pretence of fortifying the 
country, it would place in the hands of the crown, 
not th$t limited and controulablc force which the 
wisdom of our ancestors Rad ordained, in the bill 
of rights, to&iw entrusted, 'by short periods, to the 
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executive magistrate, but strong holds and fort- chap. 
resses for the perpetual maintenance of a standing 
■ army, independent of the will, and perhaps direct- r .g 6 . 1 
ly in opposition to the interests of the people. If 
ev er the period should arrive (said Mr. Sheridan), 
and in the view of posslbiIities-.it is not to be ne- 
glected, that a monarch of England, misled by ar- 
bitrary principles and evil counsellors, should try 
to strengthen his hands by unconstitutional means, 
what engine cduld he find so easily subservient to 
despotism as a standing army, thus divided from 
the people by the walls of their garrisons, and 
disentangled from all those habits and circumstances 
which create a participation of liberal sentiments 
between the citizen and i.he soldier. He contra- 
dicted the assertion the minister, that the pre- 
sent system of fortification would stop when Ply- 
mouth and Portsmouth should become secure. 

The shortest method of refuting this idea was 
simply to suppose the same board ^of officers act- 
ing under the same instructions, and deliberating 
undef the same data, going a circuit round the 
coast of the kingdom, and reporting on the various 
places in their progress ; would any one in that 
case deny that they must necessarily recommand a 
similar plan of defence, in proportion to the im- 
portance of every place which they visited ? But 
the report of the board itself, Mr. Sheridan assert- 
ed, did not warrant ’the system.) The board had 
decided hypothetically on .certain djta, which the 
master-general had proposed to them, but for the 
truth or probability of those data, the board had 
refused to be responsible. The n$ble mover of the 
bill’ (said Mr. Sheridan) * deserved the warmest pa- 
negyrics for the proofs of his genius a^an engi- 
neer, which appeared in the planning and .con- 
structing of the repoi*t iri'question. The profes- 
sional ability pf the master-general shone conspi- 
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c 3 ap. cuously there, as it would upon our coasts ; be 
xx f ' had made an argument of posts, and constructed 
” 7 ^ 6 " his reasoning on principles' of 'trigonometry as 
welt as logic. There were certain detached data, 
like advanced works, to keep the enemy at a dis- 
tance from the main object in debate } strong pro- 
visions covered the flanks of his assertions, his 
,very queries were in casemates} no impression 
was, therefore, to be made on this fortress of 
sophistry, by desultory observations, and it was 
necessary to sit down before it, and assail it by 
regular approaches. It was fortunate, he said, 
however, to observe, that, notwithstanding all the 
skill employed by the noble and literary engineer, 
his mode of defence, on paper, was open to the 
same objection which had beth urged against his 
other fortifications ; that if Jfis adversary got pos- 
session of one of his posts, it became strength 
against him, and the means of subduing the whole 
line of his argument/ 

Lastly, he argued that the data themselves were 
founded upon a supposition of events so desperate, 
as would not only produce danger to Portsmouth 
and Plymouth, btlt the conquest of the whole 
island. Under the circumstances of the data, it 
was necessary to suppose the following circum- 
stances : the absence of the British fleet from our 
coasts, for the space of three months, while an 
army of 30,000 or 40,000 m£n was ready cm the 
enemy’s coast to invade this island } that enemy to 
choose their point of fandin'g, to land and encamp 
with heavy artillery, and every necessary for & 
siege, white no force could be collected, in less 
than two months, 0 to oppose them/ 

1 The victory of Mr. Sheridan oh the fate of the 
duke* of Richmond’s bill, is an event, as,honopr- 
f j»ble to the talents of that speaker, as to (he im- 
partiality of parliament on a subject of great con*' 
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stitutional importance. On the house dividing. Chap. 
the members appeared exactly equal ; the casting , Xxi< 
voice of the speaker decided against Mr. Ktt's re. me. 
solution. 

To the mutiny bill this year, a clause was add- 
ed, subjecting officers by brevet, though not in 
service, to its authority. This intention of the act, 
though not unprecedented, had been omitted for 
many years, from respect to the public jealousy of 
military law . , The plea held up at present for 
alteration was, * that officers, though receiving no 
pay from the crown, might eventually be entrusted 
with command ; and being capable or holding mili- 
tary authority, it was just th^ they should be also 
amenable to the laws of the'' Wvfce. Instances 
were even adduced* in which commanders, under 
the above description, bad been called into actual 
service, and who werfc yet, by the defeat of later 
mutiny bills, incapable of being tried by court- 
martials. It was urged in objection to ’this con- 
tending clause, that as maftial law, in any shape, 
was .defensible only on the ground of necessity, it 
ought, in times of peace, rather to be narrowed 
than enlarged : the injustice of trying men by the 
laws qf the army, who were but nominally attached 
to it, was also strongly urged ; and the grievance 
of subjecting individuals in civil life, to be punish- 
ed for offences unknown and qndescribed by the 
military act as it stpod at present, but which his 
majesty had the power hereafterf to create. Against 
all these objections, the framers of»the clause per- 
sisted in carrying the bilj through both houses. 

In the business of tKis session, the minister’s 
plan for reducing the national debt, holds a 
distinguished place, and 'indeed forms §, designat- 
ing era in the financial history 6f the country. 

The plan was founded on a report framed* by a 
selecf committee, appointed early in the sessiofi, 

/V. //. . ; O 
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chap, for examining the annual income and expenditure 

xx1, . of the state. 

"1786. By the report of the committee it appeared, that 
the annual income for the year 1785, had been 
£ 15,870,000 j and the annual expenditure 
4,478,000, leaving a surplus of a£90 1 , 000 ; 
and that in the year 1786, the income had 
been <£15,397,000 ; and the expenditure the 
same as in the preceding year, leaving a surplus 
of £go 1,000. This surplus the v minister pro* 

posed to increase to one million, by means which 
he shewed the resources of the country to be 
perfectly capable of bearing ; and to appropriate 
this yearly million most sacredly to the exclusive 
purpose of extinguishing the national debt. This 
sinking fund he proposed t<j, be kept unalien* 
able in any circumstances of /the country. Com- 
missioners of the highest Respectability were to 
be chosen 1 for the important service of purchas- 
ing in the funds, for the redemption of public 
debt : several savings of exjpence and increase of 
revenue, especially through the customs frotp the 
suppression of smuggling, and the reversion of 
many annuities, would mil into the same fund, 
which, in the course of twenty-eight years, might 
produce an annual revenue 6f four millions to the 
state. From this sketch of the sinking fund, ac- 
companied by a copious exposition of the finances 
of the kingdom, the minister induced his plan to 
the following sunftnary heads : — First, that the 
yearly income ef the state exceeded the permanent 
level of its expences by a sum 0/ *€900,000 ; next, 
that this sum cou(d be' Ihcreased to a million, by 
means nowise burdensome to the people ; thirdly, 



commissioiters were to be the governor and deputy governor 
\t of the house of com* of the hank of England > and the 
— ! chancellor of the ex- ^ accountant-general of the high 
tuer, the master of the rolls* court of chancerr. 
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that although the present establishment exceeded; chap. 
In certain instances* the same establishment as xx,< 
stated in the report of the select committee ; yet 
there were ample resources, sufficient to over- 
balance such excesses, without having recourse to 
fresh taxes ; and lastly, that the ways and means 
of the present year would be sufficient to furnish 
the supplies, together with the sum of £ 250 , 000 , 
to be applied quarterly towards the establishment 
of the new food, and after all, would leave a con- 
siderable balance to be carried to the next year. 

Mr. Pitt concluded by moving, that the sum of one 
million be annually granted to certain commission- 
ers, to be applied by them to the purchase of 
stocks, towards discharging the public debt of this 
country ; which money shall arise out of the sur- 
passes, excesses, and overplus monies, composing 
the fund, comtribnly Called the sinking fund. The 
policy of the principle of liquidating the national 
debt being acknowledged on all sides, the motion 
was carried in the affirmative without a division. 

The accuracy of the minister’s calculations did 
not, however, pass undisputed, and the strongest 
objections were urged against the application of the 
fund being unalienable, so as to fetter the hartds 
of future financiers, who might have occasion, from 
superior judgment, or a change of circumstances, 
to have recourse to the sinking fund instead of a 
loan. At once to obviate and support the last objection, 

Mr. Fox moved, that a clause Should be inserted to 
empower the commissioners namdfi in the bill, to 
accept so much, of any future loan as they should 
have cash belonging to the public & their hands to 
pay for. Mr. Pitt received thfe clause with the 
strongest marks of approbation. Another clause, 
enabling the commis$iOpers tp continue purchasing 
stock for the public, when at or above par, ' unlep 
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c hap. otherwise ejected by parliament* was moved by 

x ^*' 3 $tr. JPulfeney, and carried. 

xjS6. Of the many frauds that were committed on the 
revenue, Mr. Pitt, upon inquiry, found the illicit 
trade in wine was one of the most flagrant. A 
bill was therefore introduced, and 'passed into a 
law, subjecting foreign wines to the excise. Al- 
though it did not pa§$ without objections, the 
measure was described,, % the friends of admini- 
stration, as advantageous both to file people and 
the treasury. By subjecting all foreign wines to 
the excise, the temptation to smuggling was di- 
minished, and the practice of making fictitious 
wine, a practice still more pernicious than 
smuggling, was by the same means discouraged. 

A bill, proposed by Mr. Crewe, and commonly 
known by his „name, had, been, enacted under 
the last administration, by which the electing votes 
of custom, excise, post and stamp officers, had been 
set aside. Mr. Marsham proposed, this session, 
that a similar bill should extend to persons holding 
situations in the navy and ordinance offices. r Mr. 
Pitt, who, in the true spirit of reformation, had sup- 
ported Mr. Crewe’s bill, resisted the present. If it 
should pass (said the minister) the whole corps of 
our naval artificers, deprived of their rights as 
Englishmen, might carry their skill and industry 
to a foreign , market, and there is no maritime 
country that would not grafit them their own 
terms. Mr. Fox successfully ridiculed the fear of 
disfranchised electors leaving our dock-yards for 
others that would allow them electioneering. They 
Were to go abroad^ he supposed, to have voices in 
the appointment of members of parliament in 
France, o* were to influence the elections of Spain, 
or to take a share in the aristocracy of Holland. 
Ijtr. Marsbam’s motion was negatived by a majori- 
ty of 117 to 76* A discussion was next intro- 
* « 
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iluced, which occupied the attention of parliament chap. 
during the remaining part of the session, and while XXI ' 
it engaged the curiosity of the public for several 
subsequent years, equally divided their opinions 
and their wisjies respecting its issue. This was 
the trial of Warren Hastings, tor alleged crimes 
and misdemeanours in his government of India. , 

We have seen in the transactions of a former year, 
that the committee on Indian affairs found suffi- 
cient groundsfin the course of their inquiry, for 
recalling that gentleman from his high station, 
along with others who were implicated in his 
measures, and responsible for being his coadjutors, 

Mr. Hastings arrived in England* in June 1735. 

To weigh with exactness the great mass of histori- 
cal facts and events, on which the just decision ot 
Hastings’ character must be founded, is a task 
which not even the triteness ot the subject has 
simplified or made easy. After his acquittal by 
the highest tribunal of his country, the admirers 
of Hastings are well warranted in a general vindi- 
cation of his character ; but that all his conduct 
was unsullied, that all the philippics of Burke 
were founded on falsehood and extravagance, i« 
not to be presumed, when we consider that Mr. 

Dundas (though he reconciled the inconsistency ot 
his conduct in defending him, by substituting an 
unintelligible distinction between the minor guilt 
that deserves suspension from qffice, and the great- 
er guilt which merits prosecution), had been him- 
self instrumental in procuring the governor-gene- 
ral’s recal, and that Mr. Pitt, tfho is more to be re- 
garded ds his friend than his ehymy, confessed his 
conduct to be impeachable on the grounds of one 
serious charge. To resist this momdhtpus im- 
peachment, animated by the talents of opposition, 

Mr. Hastings firdyght with him from India, ft 
character, supported by the suffrages of almost all 
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chap, who had lived under his government, and the un- 

xxi. disputed merit „of having achieved (by whatever 

"1786" means he did achieve it) the salvation of our em- 
pire in the east from impending destruction, while 
the possessions of England, in every t other quarter 
of the globe, had been tom from us, or left de- 
bilitated. 

As the threats of impeachment had been held 
out by Mr. Burke during sev^pal past ses- 
sions, they were expected to be realized in the 
present. On the first day of the session, the se- 
cretary of Hastings, Major Scott, challenged his 
accuser to come, forward and produce his charges. 
Mr. Burke answered by quoting the words of the 
duke of Parma on being challenged by Henry the 
IV of France, to come out openly and fight him, 
* that he knew very well what he* had to do, and 
had not come so far to be directed by an enemy.* 

In opening the business, on the 17 “ of Febru- 
ary, Mr. Burke gave his reasons for undertaking 
the invidious office of an accuser ; but he remind- 
ed the house of their former resolutions, and ask- 
ed with what consistency they could see recorded 
on their own journals, reports of corruption, abuses, 
and peculation, without tracing the crime to its 
perpetrator, and the evil to its guilty source ? He 
then stated the ancient and constitutional mode of 
impeachment/ on which he wished to proceed, in 
preference to two dther forms of prosecution, of 
which he mentioned the inefficiency fop the pre- 
sent ca$e.< These were, prosecution by the courts 
below* and by a bill of pains and penalties. Pre- 
paratory to the mode of trial which he proposed, 
it behove^ the house first to Vote whether or not 
there wts to be an impeachment, and next to ap- 
point jf committee for inspecting the evidence. Hav- 
ing stated these proposals with great precision, he 
urged the unavoidable necessity df making ads in- 
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quiry into the known delinquency committed in In* 
dia, personal and particular. What would be the . . ^ , 
sentiments of the miserable natives of India (he * 786 . 
asked) if the result of proceedings in that bowse 
should be, to .find that enormous peculation had 
existed, and that there was no peculator ; that there 
was gross corruption, but yet no person corrupt* 
ed; that a torrent of violence, oppression, and 
cruelty, had tjpluged that country, but that every 
soul in it was just, moderate, and humane ? To 
trace peculation to the peculator, corruption to its 
source, and oppression to the oppressor, had been 
the object of several searching committees institut- 
ed by the house ; and the result was, that govern- 
ment could not be foul, and the governor pure. 

He concluded with moving for the production of 
certain papers necessary for the establishment of 
his charges, which were, in general, granted. Mr. 
Dundas, who, during the course of a long and able 
speech, had smarted under Mr. Burke’s censure, 
for paving shrunk from the accusation of the man 
whose guilt he had himself so largely contributed 
to report, endeavoured to defend his conduct, by 
distinguishing between that degree of criminality 
which appeared to him in Hastings’s government 
worthy of his recal, and that greater enormity which 
deserves persecution at home. Mr. Pitt, rising in 
his defence, directed all the bitterness of his in- 
vective against the mover, andfhis friend Mr. Fox. 

They need not, he said, complain that the business 
is not in other hands ; for, if .the prosecution 
was to be the work of violence and resentment, 
it is best fitted for their own* He warded the 
charge of inconsistency /pom his friend, by re- 
minding the present opposition of their unjpn with 
the greatest enemies they had ever encountered, in 
the memorable event of the coalition. * 

On the 4 th of 4pr>4 Mr. JJnrke came forward, 
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chaf. completely equipped for impeachment ; and having 
XXI ‘ solemnly risen to charge Warren Hastings, late go- 
tJ M, vemor-general of Bengal, with sundry high crimes 
and misdemeanours, exhibited the first nine articles 
ofimpeachment ; the remainder, which completed 
the number of twenty-two, were given in the suc- 
ceeding week.* On the 26 ,h of the same month, 
Mr. Hastings petitioned the house, that he might 
be heard in his defence to the several articles, and 
that he might be allowed a copy of the accusa- 
tion, which, after some fruitless opposition from 
his accuser, was allowed. On the 1“ of May, 
Mr. Hastings being called to the bar, after a grate- 
ful acknowledgment to the house for being allow- 
ed to be heard in person, proceeded to read his 
defence, in which he was assisted by Mr. Mark- 
ham, son to the archbishop of York, and the 
clerks of the house. Three days were spent in 
the hearing the defence, after which it was print- 
ed, for the use of the members. The effect of 
the defence, which, it had been confidently hoped, 
would have quashed all future inquiry, did not 
Seem to correspond with the sanguine expectation 
of Mr. Hastings’ friends. 

The remainder of the month of May was chief- 

» These charge* were under the tiob of Arcot and the nibah of the 
following heads — The Rohilla Decan* The 14^ related to the 
war. 20, With respect to the pro* desertion of the rana of Gohud m 
vmces of Cava and Allahabad. $d, the conclusion of the Mahratta 
On the treatment of tj H rajah of C peace. The 15 to, Improper ma- 
Benares. 4% The maltreatment cagdknent of revenue*. 16 to, The 
of the princesses of Otide. , Jto and rum of the province of Oudc. Iht 
6'h, 1 he treatment of the rajahs 2 7 th regarded the ill-treatment of 
of Farock^bad and Sshlonct The a native chief, Mahomed Bezah 
7% the *oto/the »|to, a»ct *ato, Khan. The 28**1, The ill-usage 
regarded extravagant contracts and of the Mogul. Ihe 19th charge 
caormotM salaries bestowed on of- tea* for libelling the director*, aoto, 
ficers of tfc^rgovemot's own uea- The Mehratta war. %i 9i , The 
tion. l$e Bto regarded illegal suppression pf correspondence. And 
presents. The Jto, disregard of the aad related to the treatment of 
the orders of the company. - The F&uUa Khan. 

13th, Ambassador* seat to the na« 
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ly spent in examining witnesses ; and on the 1** of c ^ p * 
June, Mr. Burke brought forward the first charge, . X 
relating to the Rohilla war, and coni laded a speech 1786. 
of great length and energy, by moving that there 
were grounds for impeaching Warren Hastings on 
this article far high crimes and misdemeanours. 

By the voice of a large majority, who voted after 
this debate, it was at last decided, that on the ar- 
ticle of the Rohilla war there were not grounds for 
impeaching t£e late governor. 

On the 13 th of June, Mr. Fox brought forward 
a motion similar to Mr, Burke’s on the Rohilla 
war ; but a more important charge waS soon to 
be produced, relating to the expulsion of Cheyt 
Sing from the zemindary of Benares, and the go- 
vernor’s severe and arbitrary conduct in that pro- 
vince. By the supreme council of Benares it had 
been solemnly* decreed, that the native prince, 

Cheyt Sing, and his heirs for ever, should enjoy 
the zemindary of Benares, on condition of giv- 
ing only the usual payment of revenue hither- 
to paid to the late vizier. The refusal of Cheyt 
Sing to pay beyond this stipulated sum drew down 
the vengeance of the British governor, and termi- 
nated in the expulsion of the native prince, after 
considerable bloodshed of his people. In defence 
of Hastings’ conduct, it was now, as formerly, 
urged as a plea, that in cases of extraordinary dan- 
ger to the empire,, the superior had" a right to de- 
11 ic.nd extraordinary aids of h& vassal. In the pre- 
s_n. debate, the friends* of Hastings saw, with dis- 
‘•may and apprehension, that the chancellor of the 
exchequer, whom they could so little suspect ol 
partiality to their enemies, sided with the accuser, 
declaring his persuasion, that, admitting the right 
of Mr. Hastings to have taxed the zemsqdar, his 
general cdnduct In the business had been Witte*- 
i arty severe. The resolution of Mr. Fox, that 
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i.’Hap. there were grounds of impeachment on the Bt- 
xxl ' nares charge, was carried triumphantly by the ac- 
1786 . cusers of Hastings, with a majority of forty voles. 

Beyond this decision nothing of importance was 
brought before parliament during, the present ses- 
sioft in the case of Hastings. 1 . 

Mr. Dundas’s bill for improving the government 
of India was introduced, during these transactions. 
It gave the governor-general the nomination to va- 
cant seats in the council ; it limited^ his officers, 
and authorized him to decide upon every measure, 
whether agreeable or not to the council. Mr. Burke 
opposed the proposition, as enlarging the powert- 
of the governor to an arbitrary extent ; but Mr. 
Dundas, with considerable force, demonstrated 
lhat maily recent mischiefs in India had arisen from 
the limitation of the governor’s powers, which i. 
was now meant to extend ; and that a salvo was ;if 
hand to the abuse of such power, in his-responsi- 
bilily to a British tribunal. 

The supplies of the year being voted for 1 .X 5 (XX> 
seamen and 30,000 land-troops, and the loan be- 
ing fixed at <£2,500,000, a speech from, his ma- 
jesty closed the session on the 11 th of June. 

A loan of <£ 2 , 000,000 was raised this tear b) 
exchequer bilk ; <£ 200,000 was to be raised by 
a lottery. The new taxes were few '.ami slight, 
being only intended to fill up the deficiency requir- 
ed for the sinking fund . 3 t . 

It was during this year that <;he hand of a wrrtcli. 
ed and obscure lunatic, Margaret Nicholson, had 
nearly deprived our illustrious sovereign of life. On 
sug. s. rhe 'J a of Augjsg, as the king was alighting from his 
' carriage at S'. Jame%s, a woman, who stood in the 
court-yard, struck at his majesty with a knife, but 

3 They fritted of a new duty ti’Jtum, and another on deala aed 
oh spirits of one p<nny per gallon, b?tten». w 

another on hair powder <md po- 
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without effect, as the instrument was blunt and chav. 
'•lender. She was immediately arrested, and exa« , XX1 ' 
muied by medical consultation, in presence of the 
■ i iv) council, who, on a full proof of her insanity, 
■limnittcd her to Bethlem hospital. The loyal 
ild 1 1 "•(•s of the people, on this occasion, displayed 
l!i" ,ti'T"th and sensibility of their pcr«onal a’ 

Mi luoiT.t lo the vu'orei"n. 
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A s the country still continued to enjoy the bless- 
A ings of peace, the views of her public coun- 
' 7 cils, and the wishes of her inhabitants, were left at 
liberty tp cultivate their resources of Commerce 
and revenue, li is a grateful task to fill up the 
chasm which oocurs in her history, from the ab- 
sence of battles andL sieges** wit L h the records ol 
her peaceable arrangements* and treaties abroad, or 
of those' financial 'measures at home, which bore 
but slightly oi\ the people, from* the prosperous 
nature of the times v *The state of political parlies 
also continued without any important alteration. 
The right honourable Chariot Jfenkinson was ad* 
vanced W the dignity oB a peerw Great ftritain, 
and made chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster 
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and president of the board of trade ; and, though chap. 
not admitted in form to a seat in his majesty’s ca- XX11, 
binct councils, was supposed to be confidentially 
consulted on all affairs of importance. Other pro- 
motions in the peerage took place at the same 
time, which \lerc of less political importance. 

On the 23 d of January, his majesty opened the i 7 * 7 « 
fourth session of the present parliament. After 
congratulating the country on the friendly disposi- 
tion of foreign powers, his majesty informed the 
two houses, that he had concluded a treaty of com- 
merce with the French king, and had ordered a 
copy of the treaty to be submitted to parliament. 

He recommended to the house. of commons to 
make the revenue an object of early attention, anil 
to endeavour, by some wise regulations, to sim- 
plify the state of public accounts. His majesty 
ga\ e likewise information of a convention which 
had been formed with Spain, respecting the cut- 
ting of logwood in the bay of Honduras. The 
;m cation of the legislature was invited to co-ope- 
ruu’in a measure of public utility highly import- 
ant to the ft clings and interests of humanity. This 
v as a plan for coRveying to the settlement of Bo- 
tany Bay a number of those unhappy beings, who 
must have otherwise crowded the jails of the king- 
dom, or, if discharged after corporal punishment 
or confinement, might be still expected to .infest 
society with their crimes, and at last increase the 
too numerous list of jpublic Executions. At the 
period wc now mention,* and for sWe time after, 
the state of this infant colony of Botany Bay was 
so excessively wretched, as npght almost lead us 
to compassionate the victims tvho escaped from 
death, to suffer every species of hardship on its 
forlorn shores. But the progressive aitiel^oration 
of this place is an object of consolatory reflection 
to those who consider the utilities which it may 
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swap, yet serve, in converting punishment itself to the 
XXI1 ' . purposes of humane reformation. The miseries of 
1786. the settlement are now so fairly removed, that it 
will not, in any moral probability, be ever threat- 
ened again with famine and distress Its climate 
is Wealthy, and its soil prolific. While it offers to 
the voluntary settler the possession of every ne- 
cessary of life, it puts it in the power of humane 
governors, who superintend the convicts, to pro- 
portion their comforts to the exact state of their 
moral deserts. If any thing under heaven can 
stimulate the guilty to reformation, it is a scene 
such as this, where a new world is opened to 
them, where habits of industry are imposed, not 
in the gloom and solitude of a dungeon, but, to 
those who can approve themselves worthy of con- 
fidence, on a soil where they are to reap and sow 
for their own advantage. 1 

On the 4 ts of February, the treaty of commerce 
with France came to be more particularly con- 
sidered. * As the opposition which Mr Fox offer- 
ed to this measure, is extremely singular, and, to 
all appearance, at variance with the pacific and 
philanthropic principles which that great statesman 
has uniformly upheld, it is not easy to pass over 
this period of parliamentary debate, without insert- 
ing very fully the reasons which he gave for his 

conduct. In the debate upon the address, it is 
• 

f 

1 The cumber of coimcyt who nfcry, raillinary, porcelain minu- 
have obtained grafts of littd a a lecture* 6f Britain were admitted 
proof of this. Which nfty be found at twelve per cent ad valorem 
$u the accounts of Collins, Hunter* Saddlery at fifteen per cent and 
and others. linens and cambrics were recipro- 

* By the articles of this treaty, cally received at equal duties On 
the hardware, cutlery, catoet, and our part we agreed to lower the 
turnery manufactures of England duties on French wines to the same 
gained Arc adtpittance j Dt0 France as on Portuguese wines , the duties 
on paying tb* cafy duty of ten per on brandies were reduced, and olive 
cent ad vworem In many articles* oil was admitted on the same term# 
the duty was reduced to five per as from other nations. „ 
cent, the cotton and woollen, ho* 
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proper to observe, that Mr. Fox had introduced ****** * 
the subject of the treaty, with a prefatory display . , . ^ 
of the reasons which he intended more copiously to 17*7* 
illustrate on a future occasion, for censuring the 
present intimate connection with the natural and 
hereditary enemy of the kingdom. Much stress, 
he observed, had been laid upon certain trite pro* 
positions, which, however true, did not administer 
to the question. That peace, for instance, was 
preferable to war, and commerce to conquest, and 
that mutual jealousies were the cause of frequent 
mischiefs, were indisputable maxims, but no way 
applicable to our circumstances at the present mo- 
ment. All the wars of Britain and France, had 
been wars of necessity on our part, and the 
jealousy of the power of France, which we were 
now called upon to lay aside, had been founded 
on the fullest experience of her ambitious designs. 

Where then was the necessity for inculcating toi- 
bearance on those whq. had never* gone* wantonly 
to war? where was the prudence of arguing 
agaipst a jealousy to which we owed our very 
safety ? He deprecated the imputation of being 
governed by vulgar prejudices^ but declared it his 
opinion, that the external circumstances of the two 
nations, rendered a rivalship, and, in some degree, 
an enmity between them inevitable ; and that it 
was impossible to prevent them by any means 
which human speculation could devise. Nay, he 
would not hesitate to pronduj}ce, that were such 
an event possible, it .w&s not to be wished for by 
any lover of this country. The treaty, he said, 
must either entirely be commercial, or partly com- 
mercial, and partly political, and in one or other 
of those two points of view, its merit was to be 
considered. If (as he sincerely wished)^ was a 
mere commercial treaty, the framers of\t had 
only* to prove that the nejv channels of trade, 
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chap, which it would open, would not obstruct, or would 
xxn ‘ , be more beneficial than all the other ancient chan- 
t- g;. nets, which to this kingdom had long been found 
to convey wealth and prosperity ; but if, on the 
other hand, ministers avowed that the treaty was 
intended as a political measure, and that they had 
in view some more close and intimate connection 
with France, then they would hav c to shew strong 
and satisfactory reasons for having pursued and 
concluded a measure so new in the history of 
these kingdoms, and of such momentous import- 
ance. Such an attempt, Mr. Fox contended, were 
it even admitted to be sate and prudent, would 
prove abortive. From a general view of the poli- 
tical conduct of France towards this country, as 
well as towards the other countries of Europe, it 
was evident, that, however volatile and incon- 
stant the French nation might be supposed to be, 
the French cabinet had been the most consistent 
in Europe, and the most inviolably steady in one 
ambitious purpose, which was, the unlimited ex- 
tension of their influence and domination. Mr. 
Fox concluded his speech with some observations 
upon the effects whjch the new treaty would have 
upon that already subsisting between Great Britain 
and Portugal, known by the name of the Methuen 
treaty. This treaty, he observed, h ui been justly 
a favourite with the nation for neatly an hundred 
years, and he "trusted that pai lament would sanc- 
tion no new engagement, until they obtained from 
the minister 9, satisfactory assurance, that it could 
not endanger so sure a source of commercial ad- 
vantage. 

Mi . Pitt, in replying to these objections, assured 
Mr. Fox, that he needed not to have deprecated 
the suspicion of vulgar prejudices in combating 
the French treaty, since the opinions he had just 
advanced, were so far from being vulgar, that he 
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believed no other person in the kingdom entertain- chap. 
ed them. He denied' the 'principle of Mr. Fox, xxii 
* that either policy or necessity instructed us to l7 g 7 
maintain n constant animosity with France ; a doc- 
trine, jn his mind, equally abhorrent to humanity 
and common ’sense. As he could by no means 
believe the necessary relations of Britain and 
France to be those or eternal hostility, so he was 
assured that, unless amity were impossible, such a 
treaty would *be the most likely to preserve it. 

Ills antagonist had triumphantly ioretold tli over- 
throw of this project, by the restless ambition of 
France ; how soon such an event might take place, 
he could not possibly foresee ; but if war was the 
greatest of evils, and commerce the greatest bless- 
ing which this country could find, (which, though 
contrary to the. right honourable gentleman’s opi- 
nions, he believed was the general sense of the 
nation) then it became the duty of our govern- 
ment, and of parliament, to protract the blessing 
of the one, and to remove the evil of the other. 

This* was the object of the present treaty. It would 
operate on the administration of both countries, as 
a motive to avoid war, if it* were honourably 
avoidable ; and from its peculiar advantages to this 
country, it would strengthen our resources for 
maintaining war, whenever war should become in- 
dispensable. This, said Mr. Pitt, is the true me- 
thod of making p&ace a blessing j that, while it 
is the parent of immediate weaiui apclhappiness, it 
becomes also the nurse of future strength and secu- 
rity. With regard to the distinction between com- 
mercial and political treaties, tie conceived that 
commercial intercourse must greatly affect the po- 
litical conduct of two rations to each other? but 
on that subject he forbore to pledge himselrVo any 
specific declaration respecting the line of conduct 
to which he thought the present treaty would ab* 

Fol, II, ” 
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chap, solutely lead this country, should the pea<:e of 

xxu. Europe be again disturbed. With respect to the 
’178*.' * in fl uen ce of the French on the Portuguese treaty, 
rebrwry. as it was not at present a question before the house ; 
he declined entering on the subject at great jength; 
but if an explanation on that subject were demanded, 
he should think himself bound to satisfy the in- 
quiry by the following answer That the con- 
nection with Portugal would not at all be affected ; 
and that we- should be left at full liberty, by the 
terms of the present treaty, to carry into effect the 
spirit of the old subsisting treaties with the court 
of Portugal. The subject of the treaty continued 
to be discussed 'at great length in several succeed- 
ing debates. Of these the issue was uniformly 
favourable to ministers, not only in majority of 
votes, but it may be added, with little hazard of 
dispute, in strength of reasoning also. 

If we* except one argument to the treaty, viz. 
the danger of its interfering with that of Portugal, 
the merits of such an arrangement are surely liable 
to no objection, and scarcely obscured by one 
imperfection. The danger of pacific intercourse 
with France, an 4 the necessity for cherishing 
jealousy in the hearts of both nations, when both 
nations are at peace, is a doctrine neither just 
nor liberal. If it were admitted, it would prove 
too much ; • it would sanction eternal enmity : 
it wpuld generatq the very ‘evils which it pre- 
tends to avert H since .by, leaving to the French no 
posable relation but that of an enemy, it multi- 
plies and strengthens their motives to injure us. 
The treaty, to use the language of Mr. Pitt, al- 
though formed oh tarns of reciprocity, was calcu- 
lated t^yield the undoubted superiority of advan- 
tage dh our side. As the population of France so 
.greatly exceeded our own, the treaty furnished to 
pur neighbours a market for only eight millions 
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ef people ; 3 but to us it is a market for twenty-four chap. 
millions. As the soil of France is confessedly ** t, _ 
more fruitful than ours, and her exports were, 17*7. 
from that circumstance, more generally the raw 
produce of thp soil than the artificial manufacture, 
there was a mutual benefit to the two nations, in 
bartering the products of industry, for the growth 
of agricultural fertility. As it is known that trade 
is more or less beneficial to a nation, in proportion 
to the degree’of labour,, industry, and capital, em- 
ployed in bringing its commodities to market, and 
to the excess in value of the perfect manufacture 
above the raw materials, this principle gave a de- 
cided advantage to us over the ’French. If we 
should receive from France a larger Quantity of 
her produce, should we not now pour directly., 
through the open channels, of trade, abundantly 
more of our cotton, our woollen, our leathern, 
earthen-ware, and metallic manufactures', than be- 
fore, when the admission of those manufactures, 
though prized and desired by the French for their 
excellence, were only forced hy 1 circuitous routes 
against every obstacle of tax apd discouragement ? 

The French, it was allowed, hid indeed some, but 
comparatively few manufactures of equal or su- 
perior value to our own. The importation of 
those into England, Mr. Pitt shewed to be of little 
importance and no injury. In viewing the rela- 
tive circumstances 6f the countries, our superiority 
in the tariff was manifest. The mvelfonce of our 
manufactures was unrivalled* -abd ' id the' result, 
must give the balance to England. Oh our part, 
we only conceded to France me privilege of bring- 
ing to us, at a cheaper rate to the consumer, some 
of the luxuries of her soil, which our refinements 

a, 

1 The population of Great g# tatiop, mtjmated at obly tight mil* 
urn before the Use census ' Hone. 

general, though erroneous cfstyu* ** ' 
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char had converted into necessaries, and which no 
xxn ' duties Were sufficient to exclude. 4 Finally, in 
1787. comparing the pecuniary advantages which would 
accrue to each of the contracting parties, the 
minister shewed, that although tfye revenue of 
France could not be benefited by it to the amount 
of a£l00,000 a*year, the annual gain of the English 
revenue, must necessarily be £l ,000,000. 

The successive resolutions moved by the mi- 
nister, respecting the treaty, were carried against 
an opposition more warm than formidable, and less 
distinguished by the justice than the eloquence of 
their pleading. The period of these debates was, 
however, signalized by no inconsiderate accession 
to the party of Mr. ’!Pitt*s opposers, in the person 
of Mr. Grey, who took his seat as representative 
for Northumberland. The maiden speech of this 
member, in support of Mr. Fox’s motion against 
the treaty, formed a fair prelude to that distinction 
and influence in parliament, which Lord Howick 
has since possessed. 

While the coihmons were engaged in this dis- 
cussion, ’the attentipta of the lords was called, by 
Viscount Stormont, to a question of some import- 
tance in the constitution of the upper branch of 
the legislature, in which the rights of the Scottish 
peerage were essentially concerned. During the 
hue prorogation of parliament, two of the sixteen 
peeif of Scotland, were created peers of Great 
Britain. The .question that .arose was, ‘ Whether, 
after succeeding to $ rteW peerage, they should 
continue to Sit is representatives of the peerage of 
Scotland? The act of union was silent on this 
subject. The Only precedent that existed, was 

4 Th^ brandies of France cannot # ly affect the smuggling trade ; a* 
indeed, he £U**ed under those luxu- not a fifth part of the brandy con- 
nts of refine j but the admit* autned in England, was introduced 
non of that article, under lower hy any othci way than smuggling, 
emtiea, Mr* Pitt shewed, woijdd on* ^ 
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that of the duke of Atholl, who, in 1726, was chap. 
created a British peer, while he sat as one of the XKn ‘ 
sixteen peers of Scotland. The precedent of the 
duke of Atholl, was in favour of the affirmative 
decision of this question ; whilst the negative ap- 
peared to Lcyd Stormont so strongly supported 
by every principle of equity, analogy, and fair con- 
struction, as to induce him to bring the question, 
in the face of those difficulties, to a public discus- 
sion. After enforcing his motion on this subject 
in a strongly* argumentative speech, though the 
lord chancellor opposed his opinion, he succeeded 
in obtaining a decision of the lords, that a British 
peerage- accepted since the union, incapacitates the 
holder from voting in the Scottish representation. 

The convention with Spain, alluded to in his 
majesty’s speech, had been concluded on the 14' b 
of July 1786, and chiefly related to the privilege 
of cutting logwood. The British possessions on 
the Mosquito shore were ceded in exchahge for a 
tract of land on the bay of Honduras. 

Tjhe celebrated plan of consolidating the duties * 
of custom recommended in hfo%fljesty*s last ad- 
dress, was brought forward in, a committee of the 
whole house, by the chancellor of the exchequer, 
on Monday the 26* of February. The general 
outline of his plan, by which he proposed to re- 
medy a number of existing abuses in that depart- 
ment of the revenue* was ta abolish* ah the duties 
as they existed ift tijeir present complex and con- 
fused t&aotier f a chmutibo which opeasfoned distrac- 
tion ’ah|N uncertainty fo, the metyhaht,' made him 
dependant tipobf the officers for his very 

knowledge of the amotfof ,of h& debts to the cus- 
tom-house, and ppnwtod i&tt froth anticipating 
the real value of his cargoes/fo the embarrassment 
and hmrferance'ofhfe hhtfoess* For these confused 
duties, the financier proposed to substitute hi th®r 
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chap, stead, one single duty on each article, amounting 
. _ * as nearly as possible to die aggregate of all the 

tjtj. subsidies already paid, only in general where a 
fraction was found in any sum, to change the 
fraction for the nearest integral number, taking on 
an average the higher rathet than the, lower. This 
advance on the fractions, would bring the revenue 
if?20,000 a-year, for which the merchant would 
, be more than compensated, by the simplicity of his 
taxes. The Excise, though not so mtricate, yet 
needed reform and regulation ; the duties on single 
articles, candles, spirits, &c. were to be brought 
into one' point of view, and rendered so simple 
in the collection^ that there could be no danger of 
mistaking them, or of being obliged to trust im- 
plicitly to its officers. After these amendments, 
it was necessary to have regard to those public 
creditors of government annuities*, who depend- 
ed on the payment of some of the abolished sub- 
sidies, and among the creditors there were some 
annuitants entitled to a valuable priority over the 
rest. But to put the public creditor perfectly 
at ease, the minister recommended, that not only 
all the several funds, then consolidated, should be- 
come chargeable with the public annuities; but 
that every other resource of the country should 
be a collateral security for the payment of those 
debts, and that the valuable priority of payment 
already mentioned, should be, also held sacred. 
Mr. Burke gave his* sanction to this able scheme 
of the minister,' in, terms of- disinterested ap- 
probation, equally honourable f to himself and to 
the members of opposition, who coincided with 
him. * 

Apni as. ’ Another^ financial resolution *of the present ses- 
sion was ^successfully recommended by the mi- 
* nisteh *Iit collecting the duty on post-horses, it 
was notorious, that the public revehue was yearly 
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defrauded to a large amount} by the collusion 
that subsisted between collector!) and inn-keepefs. 
To supersede those frauds, the minister proposed 
dividing the country into districts for collecting the 
horse-tax, and entrusting that collection to farmers 
of the tax, ^ho being responsible for a certain 
sum, and deriving their profit from the surplus, 
should have their yigilanse pledged by self-interest, 
to inspect and to p^^cuta, defrauders. Mr. Wind* 
ham and other speakers, of bis party resisted the 
bill as not ’only injurious to the finances, but 
hostile to the constitution of the country. Our 
laws, they said, had never recognized the practice 
of farming the revenue ; it was a mode of taxation 
peculiar to despotic governments*’ unknown to the 
British constitution. •» ft would delegate (they said) 
the right of gathering revenue, one of the highest 
powers of the executive government, to men who 
were strangers to parliament, and to persons who, 
supposing a subject to be aggrieved, 'were ab- 
solutely beyond the reach pr contVoul of parlia- 
ment, until their lease of fanning were expired. 
If frauds against the revenue' were suspected, 
they should be traced, and if, graced, they should 
be punished; but tp epvp tfie executive that 
trouble of enquiry, it Vas not t n§cessary to hazard 
innovation, by introducing SP pernicious a prece- 
dent. The numbers of the .minority, either by the 
eloquence of Mr Ai WipdbftuV - or accidental ab- 

sence of ministerial; Euem%j;8*. pore a larger pro- 
portion tjj#i K u$ual ,.Qtt . In a bouse 

of 257, votps when the 

bill was carried the financial 

resources of Mr. s on retail- shops, 

in the list of < his y>7§5, ^tmtot be 

reckoned among;, thp§j^ww. contributed to his 
popularity. If ;t%iContrary renew,- 

ed clamours ana ftprp every,, quarter of 
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chap,. thekidgcfotn ; these were loudest- ipthe metropo* 
liatwheretho pressureof thetaxwas felt by an 
i 7 t h industriouV'aAd sober class of the community;, 
. . tradeoff; satiatl capital, dependent for subsistence 
* on ih&.^mck and daily circulation of that capital ; 
'''a&d/bnthe o$ar hand, ihost u$e£uljo the public, 
by supplying the comfprts o^hfe m those fra,c- 
: tional portions, which the poorest can afford to 
^purchase. The caphal;|$ thosje eutaller traders 
’"•must be always emplcy5^^j^p4w» profit j it 
bears with difficulty » •large sum 

for their rent, and when that re^t ^swelled with 
heavy taxes, the poorer retailers must cease to 
trade. In the minister’s view the tax, there 


was no real byfden imposedion the trader him- 
self, since it seemed 1 easy ti>,'transfer and divide 
the expence, by an additional^ charge on his cus- 
tomers, and by raising hisprices ; "but the as- 
sertions and the complaints of the shop-keepers 
were so strong on tbis subiect, as to render it 
probable, that tM - ministers speculation on the 
effect of the tax was erroneous j and that their 
experience severfelypeQVed its injustice. It was 
abt po8slble^'^^^'4dll^^¥^d - the burden to 

their the public, by 

raising prices. Th^ ose df their prices would di- 
minish die •/"•And. it •» known 

that the profits of- ^Ipgoiar classes in trade, like 
the prices of« capnofc>be djk 


minished, yiithm 
drwd!ta^^^; 

' ly «ibfc<#b^| 

:-p^^n ^ Ir ^ 

tax was, y |pwevbr! 


: yni^^beml 




a.l^re Jortupate 
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occasion. Mr. Put declared bin entire eatfefecttOO- ^W*> 
with the fairness of it, and a majority of the house . T* 11, . 
coincided with his views, 

In the political progress of Mr. Pitt, whatever *' * 
censure rrtsy have fallen, from party zeal, on his 
subsequent conduct, it 4s not denied that he rcfce 
to power on the confidence, hopes, and wishes of 
the people, as well as of the court. Indeed, if 
this distinction between the'peopfe and the court 
appear invidious, the rise of Mr, Ktt may, with 
the same trulh, in substance, but by a differ- 
ent mode of expressing it, be ascribed to the 
common union or sentiment which prevailed, at' 
his appointment, between die people and die 
c 1 own. Those illustrious whigs, uttm differed from 
both die people and the croWn, m opposing dm 
son of Chatham, had, by one act of their con- 
duct, 1 increased their numbers gt the expence of 
their popularity ; and though jfr is a strong asser- 
tion to say that they deserved, yet they certainty 
incuired, the odium of the people. Among the 
most clamorous against (he coalition, and the warm- 
est combatants for ttys new mshfeter, who, they 
thought, was to realize die views of , Chatham* 
without encountering hfe m&fqrtu»e^ weep the 
hsh dissenters. This hbdy of mgn, who had shewn 
themselves no ins%nificanl supporters of Mr. Pitt, 
in the election of 'ft# ga*j%t«mt ; their num- 
bers, and the respectability, nhe piety, .^nd the leant* 
mg of many bf *h$& mm*, gav* them weight 
as a distinct b^dyih poftpo, ah whU'8% fetich 1 * 

To Mr? Pitt m&d»$ mk 

as the^nhpmtiiw <*> thorn ferther 

toleration, whwb' they* fcxpected fteth the grows 
ing liberafoy of he** tlriphr 

they ap^4mtdodbltlm»p,*#aw3M V# iHWflw 
neral cause of wereyet unsuhiedfeyt 
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chap, any guilt of innovation; they conceived them to 
xxit. have lain dormant, but never to have been ex- 
finct ; to be revived, in the present instance, ra- 
ther than created. Mr. Pitt, it is true, had met 
with coldness, and even repulsed, the propositions 
of* the Irish reformers ; but to the f cau$e of Eng- 
lish reform he had not yet declared himself hos- 
tile. The dissenters ha + d claims on his partiality, 
as far as public justice could permit his partiality 
to be biassed ; their sentiments were but of late 
congenial with those of the minister ; they fore- 
saw, in the repulse of those Irish reformers, whom 
the reforming minister had declared inconsiderate 
and overheated, no presage of their own fete. On 
this occasion, as the reasons which Mr. Pitt assigned 
for resisting their claims are more fully recorded 
than it is possible here to record them, tjie impar- 
tial reviewer of t^at great man’s life must weigh 
the justice of his apology, by his own words. It 
could not' fail, however, to afford the dissenters a 


lesson of political liberality, to find, in the person 
of that statesman, whom they had decried and re- 
sisted for the sake of elevating Mr. Pitt, a warm 
and able supporter, . thmrjjefidon. Mr. Fox se- 
conded tbe twtt&l* of Beaufoy for their relief, 
and pleaded thei&cansdlwjh the accustomed pow- 
ers of hie eloquence* -,On die 23 th of March, the 
former gentleman, at the ’request of the deputies of 
the. dissenter $ congregations, moved the house of 
commons fordfoe. «p^^«he*cot|)ofatmn and test 
<$#*» which he un* 

That ft# mat act was 
‘to ( >b« levelled agsdnst the 
(he Causes which had dictated 
had long ago ceased JO operate, 
which hft i q^taim4d”''Was, that 
for religious, it hardship, 

ampentljl^tb cruelty, that men should be exclud- 
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he contended tfc$ ^ t ^ ^ 
quired the mflitiitiohl^ 4u9e|^n4i^9 aid „ 
to be laod pti thc'diaseniers. In tracing the h 
of the twt’’ act; Mr>'''lfe£<ifoy shewed di$tL„„ v , 
that when it passed, h$l672, itjrs&the dread'^ 
popery, not of - the ; dissenting -prh t^Wt ^Hh, 
which incited the. harTIa rrwmtStO ; a. »/>f 



which incited the 
itself carries this 


Sfjfhe act:, 
.an act for 


preventing popish *1rt^&aoeB6s. *116^; ^presum|wlvfe 
heir to the throne^ and thf firSt minister of state, 
were avowed papists,' ahd the kmg himself sus- 
pected of favouring that religion. The’ catholic 
minister, Lord Clifford, tried to persuade the dis- 
senters to oppose the' bill, as they were confessedly 
not the objects of its rigour ; 'tmt -tMla disinterest. 
ed men declared, through themohthof Alderriian 
Love, the member for the citVj that, in time of 
public danger, when dejay naight be dangerous, 
they would not oppose any bill lyhich had the se- 
curity of the protestant faith for its object, but 
woujd trust to the good faith’ of parliament for 
their future relief from that. bilf. The lords and 


commons, admittjttgthe justice oftoeir claim, pass- 
ed a bill soon afleir for their relief ;/4jiita proroga- 
tion of parliament defraft^theftv intention. A se- 
cond biH for their *■ — - 


both houses; but 
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hearts wer,ei 
the sa< 
stitute^iii^ 


to have been 
its ;' but the sect* 
^ „ dib^Sii "concerned 
^jVvfhereas the pre- 
ice, men %hoSe 
c „ 'ftt the. room of 
jy'pw>po3fedto sub*; 
^jf'iibjuratron and" 
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chap. supremacy, and such a declaration against the po- 
x ^ u ’ l|fiica| dogmas of the catholics, as should prove the 

-ggr pdaon, n connected with the Roman church, to 
be a| least unconnected with the Roman court, and 
loyal to ours. He referred to the example of other 
nations, who had found no danger 0 in dispensing 
with sacramental tests ; of France, who had pra- 
tes tants at the head of her armies and her cabinet ; 
of Russia, who had mahometans in her service, 
fighting against Mahometan foes ; of Prussia, Hol- 
land, and the emperor, who made religion no 
ground of disqualification. Oil these considera- 
tions, on the needlessness, the hardship, and im- 
policy of degrading a class of loyal men, as well 
as the indecency ot profaning the awful institution 
pf the sacrament, by mixing it with temporal con- 
cerns, spine of the ablest speakers in the house 
supported Mr. Beaufoy’s motion.. The motion 
was opposed by Lord North and Mr. Pitt, on 
grounds df general expediency. By some of the 
warmer churchmen it was resisted on arguments 
of a much more personal nature, from a dislike, 
or at least distrust, of the principles of dissenters, 
which Sir “William, DoHpen and other members 
acrimoniously, although honestly, avowed, Lord 
North and the prtemmr successively contradicted 
Mr. Beaufoy’s statement, $at ( the dissenters had 
not been meant to b$ included in the test-bill j they 
had been included, agdf unless by absolute inten- 
tion, their names Cp#|#0vQr pave crept into the 
act, whatever htep the snJhKjqoeRt 

tendon pf patHn^j^^ay denieCtnet the test 
df faith was a on djssenterfe The right of 
states- to confine their public ^mists ' to men of a 
j»#icuiar frith was an right exercised by 

dpi ft If dissenters bf%, a ngfat superior to 
TOtt re^t^cdo% ifiei: in the 
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country who may not assert the same right. If 
the restrictive power of a state be restrained, the xaat 
argument will apply also to political restriction $ ''"XT' 
and who shall then deny the usurpation of those 47 '* 
freeholders, yho, possessing forty shillings a-ydai% 
debar from the right of voting at elections those 
paupers who have no freehold. Whatever die dis- 
senters may be, said those speakers, they are but 
men, and all men must possess the irradirable bent 
of human beings, to propagate and spread their reli- 
gious tenets, even* to the prejudice and danger of 
every other creed. Sir William Dolben 'followed 
up those general reasonings, by ascribing to the 
dissenters, without circumlocution or ceremony, 
the most licentious and dangerous opinions. He 
charged them with hostility to the church, and dis- 
affection to the constitution, of England From a 
book written by one of their polemical writers, he 
quoted a passage in proof of his accusation. — •* We 
are laying’ (says that author) * grain by grain, a 
trail} of powder, which will one day blow up the 
fabric of error.’ By this fabric of error, said Sir 
William, is meant the church pf England j by the 
tram of gunpowder te meant their secret design of 
destioying it. The dissenters have justified this 
passage, by quoting also the context, which de- 
scribes their hopes to rest on the silent propagation 
of truth. They deprecate the imputation of de- 
structive designs. *It is probable that the feata of 
the knightly churchman on this subject may have 
been falsely alkntted j but still th$ -dissenters, and 
all men who ground their hopes on the silent 
propagation of truth , should be moderate in the 
use of their figures, and abstain from all meta- 
phors which, even fo sound, associate the idea of 
a gunpowder-plot, 'Mr. Beaufoy’s motion was re- 
jected by a large majority, 
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cHAfc A subject was the same day brought forward in 
. 30gt . the house of commons, previous to the opening of 
1 i/gy." the budget, which had for some time engaged the 
Apia ao. attention and interest of the public. The prince 
of* Wales had, three years ago, arrived at the age 
of majority, and had been settled* in a separate 
household and establishment, with a revenue of 
£50,000 a-year. In the year 1786, his royal 
highness was found to have contracted debts to the 
amount of £150,000. He was no Sooner inform* 
ed of the embarrassed state of his affairs, than he 
resolved- to take effectual measures for the relief of 
hie creditors. An earnest application to his hither 
for a discharge "of his present incumbrances, ac- 
companied with assurances of conforming his future 
expences to his income, having been understood to 
have been refused, in a message conveyed from 
his majesty to the prince by one of the principal 
officers of state, his royal highness was to throw 
himself on the generosity of parliament. As no 
other means of satisfying the prince’s creditors 
remained, a question was put therefore to mini- 
sters, in the house of commons, by a gentleman 
intimity acquainted with the heir-apparent, Mr. 
Newnham, whether it was their intention to bring 
forward any proposition for relieving the prince of 
Wales from his present embarrassed situation? Mr. 
Pitt said, that it was not his duty to present such 
a proposition without his majesty’s commands, and 
with such commands he had not been honoured. 
Mr NewnhaWTtheii announced his intention to 
bring the matter before the house on the 4* of 
May. 

jf In the meantime, the prince’s friends were inde- 
fatigable in their endeavours to procure the sup- 
port of the independent members of parliament to 
the purposed motion. Their numbers, on several 
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occasions, appeared to give serious uneasiness to c 
the minister, Mr. Pitt, as if to check the forward* 
ness of the party, declared, in one of the con* 
versations on this subject, that he should be com* 
pelled, by the discussion of his royal highness’s 
situation, to 'disclose circumstances of a very dis- 
agreeable nature. Mr. Rolle, a strong adherent 
of the minister, denounced this menace with still 
greater solemnity, as tidings of very serious im- 
portance to the church and constitution of Eng- 
land. When the* substance of those tidings was 
required, they proved to be an attachment and 
connection which had for some time subsisted be- 
tween the prince and Mrs. Fitzherbert, a lady of 
rhe catholic church, with whom it was utterly impos- 
sible for his royal highness to have contracted a le- 
gal marriage; Jaut* there was a floating unfounded 
report, that he had privately married her. On the 
mention of this report, Mr, Fox came to the house, 
authorized by the prince, to deny the assertion. 
Mr. Fox was also authorized to explain such parts 
of His royal highness’s conduct as were connected 
with the question to be brought before the house. 
But, cither from a general ancf decided appearance 
in the commons of an earliest dispositiomto es. 
pouse the cause of the heir-apparent, or from per- 
sonal interference and influence, the matter was 
privately accommodated before Ms. Newnhara’s 
motion could be m&de. A. message was received 
on the 21*' of May. importing Ijis majesty’s de- 
sire, that the house should take into consideration 
the discharge of. his royal highnWs debts, and 
informing the house that his royal highness had 
given his majesty the fullest assuranemgfl^his de- 
termination to coniine his future expetrces within 
his income, which had been increased, as his ma- 
jesty had directed, ‘by a Sum of 10,000 a-yeav, 
to be paid from the^ civil list. The next day, an 
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xxif’ The commons were so generally impressed witfr 
y a belief of Mr. Hastings’ guilt, that by a vote of 
1787. 175 against 68, it was pronounced that there were . 

grounds for impeaching him on the third charge. 
Several other inferior charges were also voted to 
contain matter of impeachment. * On the 2 d ol 
April, Mr. Fox proposed that there should be a 
general charge of impeachment, and that the house 
of lords should be informed that the heads of the 
impeachment were preparing. Mr*. Pitt proposed, 
and the grand movers of the accusation, Burke 
and Sheridan, coincided with the proposal, that 
the confused mass of charges should be analized, 
and each part decided by its respective merits. 
Mr. Hastings applied to the house, that if grounds 
of impeachment appeared, they should vote his 
being brought to trial. A committee having been 
appointed to draw up the impeachment, and ex- 
amine evidence, written as well as personal, Mr. 
Burke went, on the ‘20 lb of May, to the bar of the 
house of lords, and, in the name of the house of 
commons, and of all the commons of Great Bri- 
tain, charged Warren Hastings with high crimes 
and misdemeanours. At the instance of Mr. 
Burke, Mr. Hastings .was taken into custody by the 
sergeant at arms, conducted to the- bar of the 
house of lords, and delivered to the gentleman 
usher of the black rod ; but, on the motion of the 
lord chancellor, he was admitted to find twqgpre- 
ties, one in £10,000 the other in £#20,000, ana was 
desired to answer eight articles of impeachment ex- 
hibited against him, on the 2 d day of the next ses- 
sion of parliament. 

On the 7 <u of May, Mr. Dundas, as president of 
the board of controul, exhibited an account of the 
finances of British India. The debt in India 
* amounted to £#9,000,000. The revenue of the» 
Ust year afforded a surplus,, of *#1,800,000, and 
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the company would be able to discharge their debt chap. 
in the year 17QO. ’ XXI1, 

. The total supplies of the year amounted to J7 g 7 . " 
£ 12,4 14,000, and such was the favourable state 
of the finances, that no additional burdens were 
imposed. * 

On the SO 1 " of May, the session was concluded. 

His majesty’s address to parliament contained, be* 
sides the accustomed acknowledgments to the le- 
gislation, an allusion to the circumstances of a 
neighbouring natiorf, of very serious importance. 

The civil commotions of the Dutch republic' arose 
to such a height during the present year, as to 
need, or at least suggest, what is usually the last 
remedy of such convulsions in a small state, the 
interference of foreign powers. . 

During the adverse tide of affairs which set so 
strongly against the interests of the stadtholder 
during the year 1736, the new sovereign of Prus- 
sia, whose sister was the princess of Orange, used 
every effort to establish himself as arbitrator be- 
tween *the republican and the princely factions. 

The mediation of Prussia was, as,might have been 
suspected, very unwelcome to the Dutch republi- 
cans, and they rejected it ; but, on the oiler of 
France, Whose sovereign was the known, though 
insidious supporter, and even the paymaster of the 
demagogues, a negociation was opened, and the 
claims of the contending parties submitted to de- 
puted ministers of the mediating powers. Of this 
negociation, it would be tedious to detail the parti- 
culars.- The pretensions of both partis were irre- 
concilable. The views of the mediators were pro- 
bably gs much at variance with each other. The 
mediating powers, however, refrained for the present 
Irom more immediate interference, * and the two 
parties were left to measure , their comparative • 
strength for engaging in a civil* war. The factious 

Q2 ' 
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chap, aristocracy, though superior, it is probable, in ta- 

xxn. fonts, in enterprize, and political intrigue, to their 

, 7 g 7 ’ prince, and though supported by the purse as well 
as promises of France, were yet, as far as evidence 
appears, inferior in the numerical strength of their 
adherents. The factious states, it is true, called in 
the armed burghers to their aid, and obtained a 
considerable, though not a superior party of the 
people. They found, however, that those new al- 
lies could not be made submissive instruments, or 
brought to serve as a me/c counterpoise against the 
prince. When the burghers found arms in their 
hands, they began to talk of their own rights also. 
In Utrecht, and other places, they established tri- 
bunitial powers and institutions purely democrati- 
cal. The states of. Holland and West Friezland, 
who were ever the bitterest enemies of the Orange 
interest, saw that it was better to temporize with 
the rising spirit of democracy, and tamely suffer- 
ing what they durst not oppose, preferred yielding 
to the people to compromizing with the court. 
Among the nobility, or, in the language of the 
country, the equestrian order, there was a strong 
party attached to the house of Orange. To the 
prince's friends, we may add the bulk of the cler- 
gy, who regarded their court as purely orthodox, 
and their most secure protectors against the dread- 
ed innovations of Arminianism. It may seem ir- 
reconcilable with this vieW of the stadtholder’s 
supporters,, ritat his 'enemies should now be so for- 
midable, att$l should have already precipitated the 
country into a war against his consent. But the 
wonder will faq lessened, when we consider that 
the inimical party embraced a much superior share 
of the actual w«dth of the Batavian states. The 
landed nobility were not* rich, in* comparison with 
the factious aristocracy of die mercantile interest. 
♦Those republicans, or aristocrats, whatever name 
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they deserve, were a small, but compact and well chap. 
•mired body. Their wealth attracted a portion of xxn - 
.the lower orders; their pretensions to patriotism 1 TJgT" - 
sanctioned the boldness of their • measures ; they 
were individually powerful from their purses, and 
their talents ; and, as a faction, were not like their 
antagonists, disjointed and loosely connected, but 
acting with entire community of views. With 
these advantages, and the private aid of France, it 
is no mystery why they should have been so for- 
midable. . 

But the power of this party fell by those very 
efforts which its wealth and influence enabled it to 
make. They put arms, as we have seen, into the 
hands of the lower orders, and induced them to 
rise against the stadtholder. The confusion and 
the horrors which arose from the fierce and revo- 
lutionary zeal of* the insurgents were such, that 
many or the very instigators of rebellion .became 
terrified at the wild and lawless spirit which they 
had conjured up, without the power of appeasing. 

The yfcar 1786 had exhibited a complete civil war 
in Holland. Early in the present year, the city of 
Amsterdam changed sides, and* declared for the 
prince. The causes of this change may have been 
numerous, but the leading one may be fairly sup- 
posed to have been disgust and dread, at the pro- 
spect of revolutionary fury. As the spirit of devo- 
lution rose more general and, formidable, the states- 
general of the commonwealth, who had hitherto 
remained impartial in the contest, declared also for 
the existing establishment, and the dispute now lay 
between the prince of Orange and the states of 
Holland, a party composed of factious nobility and 
revolutionary .citizens. The summer of 1767 ex- 
hibited a scene of dreadful commotion over all 
Holland. In the provinces, every thing yielded to , 
the fury of the malcontents ; but in Amsterdam, 

* 4 QS 
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i-hap. although that city was for some time a scene ol 

_ ‘ pillage, and even of some bloodshed, the states-# 1 

17B7 general, standing now in opposition to the states ol 
Holland, discouraged the usurped authority of the 
latter. What was of still more importance to the 
stadtholder, the army were persuaded to declare 
decidedly in his favour by the influence of a Scotch 
officer, Colonel Balneavis, who joining him with 
two battalions, set an example which brought over 
the rest. 

While those occurrences were evidently ap- 
proaching to a farther trial of strength between the 
republicans and the prince, it was well known what 
support either party might eventually expect from 
the neighbouring powers of Europe, but no ex- 
press declaration or pledge was given in public by 
any of them. France was known to favour and 
support the insurgents. The court of Berlin, not 
secretly, but openly avowed their favour for the 
prince of Orange, and remonstrated with the re- 
fractory states. Hitherto, the Prussian interposi- 
tion had not exceeded remonstrance ; but, by an 
accidental circumstance, it was brought the length 
of threat and denunciation. The princess of 
Orange, a bold and spirited woman, growing im- 
patient of her residence at Nimiguen, to which 
place the prince and princess had retreated during 
the heat of the troubles, proposed to come to the 
Hague, and, by addressing the people in person, to 
defy the pow<jr of her enemies, and trust to the 
popularity of her cause. ' She proceeded on this 
journey with a few attendants, but was arrested on 
the borders of Holland, near Schoonnoven ; and, 
by the fury of the insurgent populace, was insult- 
ed, and for a while made a captive. This insult 
roused the cabinet of Berlin. Satisfaction, atone- 
ment, the punishment of the perpetrators, was de- 
manded. The states of Holland, somewhat inti- , 
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midated by this memorial, did not sanction, but ni.tr. 
would make no atonement for the proceeding. The xxn ’ 
.states-general lamented the event, but could do no ""T-V 
more, as the provincial states were obstinate in re- 
fusing satisfaction. . . 

After repeated, but ineffectual remonstrances, 
the Prussian monarch marched an army of 1 . 5,000 
men, under the duke of Brunswick, into the pro- 
vince of Guelderland, and without opposition 
reached the confines of Holland. The revolution- 
ary Hollanders, on t lhe approach of the Prussian ar- 
my, applied to France for assistance, and obtained 
a promise of support. 

A message from his most Christian majesty to 
the court of London, which was understood to 
confirm this promise of supporting the Dutch re- 
volutionists, determined our government on the 
conduct they weVe now to pursue. Hitherto they 
had proffered only pacific mediation, fop against 
the arms of Prussia, unless assisted by some other 
power, the feeble defence of the Hollanders was not 
much to be dreaded, and peace might be expected 
very soon to be re-established ; but the aid of 
France, if thrown into the balance of the revolt- 
ed power, might produce unexpected evils. It 
might prolong the bloodshed of the Dutch civil 
war, v and eventually, by giving an easy entrance to 
a French army, accomplish that object of French 
ambition, which has,been since too sadly realized. 

A powerful army and fleet were immediately 
raised by this country; and the cojftt of Versailles 
was made acquainted with the determination of 
his majesty to strike a hostile blow upon France, 
if she offered to execute her declared intentions 
against the stadtholder. The suddenness of Mr. 

Pitt’s preparation* an£ the dignity of his language, 
on this occasion, commanded a due effect ; it se- 
cured also the undivided approbation of the nation ’ 
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chap. In the meantime, the duke of Brunswick proceed- 

x * n ‘ . ed in a hill career of victory to Amsterdam, 

1787. where he speedily annihilated the last hopes and 
resistance of the stadtholder's opponents ; and af- 
ter restoring his brother-in-law to his ancient 
right#, returned with the unsullied triumph of 
having re-established a regular government, and 
used nis victory with moderation. The French 
perceiving that their support of the Dutch insur- 
gents must be at the expence of a struggle with 
an enemy so ready to meet them, wisely retracted 
their promises, by an explanation which, although 
bordering on equivocation, Was politely given, and 
satisfactorily refceived. They declared, that they 
never had entertained ah idea of supporting the 
Hollanders by forcible measures. It was not the 
part of Britain to detect or expose the falsehood 
of this assertion, since their intentions were now 
pacific. * The British retired from the negociaiion, 
with the perfect satisfaction of having threatened 
in a just cause, and of seeing our greatest enemy 
intimidated by the threat. 

The interval between the proroguing of parlia- 
ment on the SO* of May 1*787, and its subsequent 
meeting on the 27“ of November following, was 
not distinguished by any remarkable domestic oc- 
currences. The speech from the throne was lull 
and satisfactory ; it explained the grounds of his 
majesty’s interference with the Internal affairs of 
Holland for the restoration of lawful government, 
and the counteracting of all forcible Interference 
on the side of France ; mention was made, that in 
the course of the late preparations, his majesty had 
judged it expedient to conclude a subsidiary treaty 
with the landgrave of Hesse Cas$el, ; for the pur- 
pose bf maintaining 12,000 "troops or that prince, 
ready for the service of Great Britain. The suc- 
cesses of the Prussian arms, hts-majesty added, "had 
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already restored tranquillity to Britain, and * mu- chap. 
tual agreement had been made between his Britan- , m 
nic and most Christian majesty, to place their naval TjttT 
establishments on the same footing as before the- 
armament. 'Hie war which had broken otu.be- 
tween Russia and the Forte, was hut slightly no- 
ticed, as it was an event not likely to affect the 
immediate interests of England. The speech, af- 
ter giving an account to the house of commons of 
the several estimates, and of the extraordinary ex- 
pences lately incurred, and recommending to their 
attention the care of maintaining a proper posture 
of defence in some of the distant parts of his ma- 
jesty’s dominions, concluded with a general con- 
gratulation on the flourishing state of the empire, 
and of the blessings to be hoped for from a peace, 
which now promised to be secure. 

The answer* to the address which was moved in 
the house of commons by the honourable Mr. 

Ryder, met with, general approbation, but occa- 
sioned a few observations on the subjects arising 
ouf of his majesty’s speech. Lord Fielding rose 
first, to remark, that although he strongly approv- 
ed of the late conduct of ms majesty’s ministers 
with respect to France, he could not help regret- 
ting that .more had not been done for the security 
of our country, and especially, that the enemy’s 
enormous works at Cherbiyrg had not been stopt 
and demolished by a determined demand to that 
effect. Mr. Fox was not behind any member in 
exulting- at the spirited interference on the conti- 
nent, anti took credit to himsdf as one, of those 
who had ever supported the policy of, continental 
alliances, and preserving the balance of power in 
Europe, ffe called, however, for an explanation 
of the two declarations of France, so utterly incon 
sisterlt with each other, the one affirming, the otfoe' 
flatly .defying, their intention to support the Hol r 
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cha p, landers by force. He reminded the house ol 

, his former remarks on the treacherous disposition 

1787 . of the French court, and produced this as a proof 
of what he had said upon he subject of the treaty. 
Wifhin one year from the conclusion of that treaty, 
our new friend, our faithful commercial ally, had 
engaged to support a party who were usurpers of 
the government of the country, and well known to 
be hostile to this nation. He called farther for an 
explanation of that part of the speech, in whicli his 
majesty stated that our naval establishment was 
alone to be reduced. It was on this last topic that 
Mr. Pitt found himself called upon to explain. He 
did not hesitate to acknowledge, that the late im- 
portant crisis had led him to inquire with more 
minuteness into the state of our several establish- 
ments, and that his inquiries had produced a con- 
viction, that additional force was proper for their 
security. , 

On the 20 fh of November, Mr. Pitt produced in 
the house of commons, by his majesty’s commands, 
copies of several state papers. A copy of the de- 
claration and counter-declaration, signed at Ver- 
sailles on the 27 th October ; a copy of the treaty 
with the landgrave of Hesse Cassel ; of the con- 
vention between his Britannic and most Christian 
majesty, signed 31 st August 1787 ; and an account 
of the expenccs incurred by the late armament, 
amounting for the * land forces to £059,878 ; 
for the naval department to a01 75,407 ; for 
the ordnance ttf £018,300; for secret services 
£083,166, in all £0336,751 sterling. Mr. Fox 
complained that those papers were still insuffi- 
cient for the satisfaction of the house, who could 
' not, he said, in justice to their own dignity, pro- 
nounce .approbation of the late armament, unless 
that paper was produced, by which it was dis- 
* covered that France intended to support the ene* 
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mies of the stadtholdcr by force ; unless the feet CHAP 
of France having uttered such a promise was sub* xkh 
stantiated, not by the minister’s mere assertion, ‘ — 
but by a written document, the house had no* au- lS ' 
thentic grounds to vote away the money of their 
constituents tipon the feith of such an assertion. 

He moved, therefore, for a resolution, that the 
first French notification should be laid before the 
house. Mr. Pitt contended, that the promise of 
France to assist the insurgents of Holland with 
actual force was contained and involved in a stale 
paper, of which the contents were such, as could 
not be laid before the house ; and the motion of 
Mr. Fox was negatived. • 

On the 5 tt ' of December, the motion of Mr. n.-cctrb 
Pitt, to vote jf?36,000 for a subsidy the ensuing 
year (1788) to the landgrave of Hesse Cassel, oc- 
casioned a considerable debate. Mr. Fox, though 
not averse to the subsidiary treaty with that prince, 
demanded au explanation of the general plan of 
foreign alliance, otherwise he hoped his present 
volte for the alliance might not pi *dge him to cup- 
port any future measure as a consequence cf the 
treaty. He wished also the terms of the subsidy 
to extend the services of the prince’s troops to 
foreign, pot merely domestic, possessions. Mr. 

Burke, in looking forward to the probable conse- 
quences of the treaty, warned the house that we 
obtained from th» Hessian landgrave an engage- 
ment to furnish 12,000 soldiers upon occasion, for 
a^30,000 a-year, yet the prince was too wise a man 
to have bargained for so small a sum, unless this 
country had stipulated to guarantee the ^safety of 
his dominions; and, by that* stipulation, should 
any of his neighbours attack him, it might so be, 
that, instead of receiving 12,000 men from the 
landgrave, we should be forced, by this boasted 
treaty, to furbish him with 100,000. 
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chap. On the lO tb of the same month, Mr. Pitt brought 

xxii- forward a motion for augmenting the land-forces 
in the West Indies by 8*064 men, the proposed 
augmentation to cost *£80,000 a-year. In the 
course of the debate, General Burgoyne demand- 
ed whether the additional forces did not also imply 
additional fortifications on the West-Indian islands f 
Mr. Pitt avowed that such fortifications would be 
required \ and, on being questioned how much the 
expence of them would probably be,- stated their 
greatest intended amount at £ 200 , 000 . A division 
at last took place .upon the motion, that £ 3 1 3,863 
be granted for the forces for the plantations and 
1 - 88 . Gibraltar, when there appeared 242 to 80. 

During the apprehensions which had existed last 
year of a rupture with France, government had 
resolved to send out four additional regiments to 
India, on board the company’s ships, for the pro- 
tection of our Indian dominions. This had been 
generally approved of by the court of directors. 
The alarm of war in the meantime subsided ; but 
still government determined to fortify our posses- 
sions in the east by an augmentation of troops. 
A dispute, upon this occasion, arose between the 
court of director? and the board of controul, re- 
specting the expence of sending out the troops, 
mid their future payment. The court of directors, 
on the authority of some eminent lawyers, con- 
tended, that as it was stipulated by the act of 
1781, that the company should be bound to pay 
for such troops ottly us were 'sent to India upon 
their own requisition, they were not hound to take 
the troops on board the outward-bound fleet of In* 
*tKa. The board of controul insisted, hit the other 
hand, that if the directors Continued obstinate in 
their refusal, the commissioners of their own board 
had a right to defray the expences of the troops out 
of the territorial revenues of India, lb was to obtain 
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a declaratory act of parliament in favour of the chap. 
power of the commissioners, as vested by the act . xxt1, 
1784, that Mr. Pitt applied to the house of com- I7 gg, 
mons on this subject. 

The declaratory bill was opposed in both houses, 
as an assumption of power which the act of ] 784 
had never meant to convey to the board of con- 
troul. The legislature (said the opponents of the 
bill) did indeed ordain, that, in certain cases, the 
commissionors oi“ controul should originate orders 
under certain conditions, such as in treaties or ne- 
gociations, or such transactions as required se- 
crecy ; but this very power, being an exception to 
the general principle of the bill, only confirmed 
that general principle. How can we suppose the 
act of 1784 to be of the sweeping nature as ex- 
plained by the proposed measure, since the very 
objection to “Mr. Fox’s India bill was, that it 
would take from the company the express powers 
which arc now proposed to be annihilated. In en- 
forcing this argument, Mr. Fox took occasion to 
tat the minister with having insidiously stolen from 
the company every right and privilege which he 
himself had openly demanded. The only differ- 
ence was, that Mr. Pitt bad taken it for the pa- 
tronage. of the crown, while he had proposed 
to invest it in the representatives of the people. 

The bill was decried as improvident, since the 
u mpany could maintain a hardy and native force 
oi sepoys, well inured to the climate, at an infi- 
nitely cheaper rate than transported Europeans. 

The introduction of so many new officers, as ri- 
vals in promotion to those in the company’s ser- 
vice, to the prejudice of those veterans in India, 
who rose by painful seniority, was also represent- 
ed as severely unjust. 

The defenders of the bill contended, that asthc 
right of managing India, and the whole responsi- 
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« hap. bility for its political welfare, had. been given te 
xxl the board of controul, by the act of 1781*, the 
i’ss. present bill was but a tramciipt of that act. The 
conveyance of troops (they said) was a measure 
purely political ; no board could be responsible for 
the defence of India, it their power of organizing 
that delcnce were obstructed or abridged. By the 
act of 1781*, it had been intended that the patron- 
age of India should be left to the company ; and, 
therefore, in the present measure; every thing had 
ber'n studied which could leave that patronage un- 
impaired. But the king could not surrender the 
entire nomination of officers to his own troops ; he 
had, however, allowed the nomination of half the 
number of new officers to rest with the company. 
The company might have many meritorious officers 
unpromoted, but so also had his majesty. The 
bill was recommitted for farther amendments, and 
it received §ome alterations of importance ; among 
which, it was provided by a clause, that no more 
of the king’s troops, beyond the number proposed, 
•should be sent to India under the authority of any 
existing law. Thus improved, the bill passed, 
but yet by a majority ' unusually small for a mini- 
sterial motion. Many of Mr. Pitt’s friends left 
him on the present occasion, and one of his apolo- 
gists fairly confessed, that he believed the minister’s 
conscience had been taken by surprize. Mr. She- 
lidan ascribed the state of Mr. Pitt’s conscience, 
to the impure party connections which he had 
formed in politics, and advised 0 the minister either 
ij keep his moral sense more vigilant, or to asso- 
< iate «Mth better company. 

As if the present period of peace had favoured 
the growth of moral, as well as physical pro- 
* '.perity in the country, we find that the public 
' mind was roused to active inquiry, by a subject 
deeply connected with the honour and the interests 
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of humanity. Although more than a century has chap. 
elapsed, since the practice of bringing negroes from , X * n ' 
the coast of Africa, to perform the labour oi the I7 8». 
West Indies, has been .sanctioned by the most 
enlightened nations in Europe ; yet the abhorrence 
of that practice to the principles of justice and 
Christianity, had scarcely been suggested till late in 
the last century. From that time to the present, ihe 
iniquity of negro slavery, and the slave trade, were 
made occasionally topics of reprobation, among 
the most distinguished advocates of reason and reli- 
gion. 6 The justice of the slave trade, became, 
during the present and a few subsequent years, a 
subject of universal, interest and conversation. 

Every class of men, and every individual, the 
lowest in the community, took a share in the ques- 
tion ; if it could be called a question, where hu- 
manity and reason pleaded only on one side. In 
discussing the cause of the negroes, two questions 
arose which are evidently of very different import. 

1 st , The propriety of bringing them from Africa; 
and, 2 d , The propriety of keeping them as slaves 
when brought. The former question was alone 
brought forward by the real dnd temperate friends 
of humanity ; for the immediate manumission of 
slaves, however congenial to the sentiments of im- 
partial freemen, involves so much embarrassment 
with the rights of present possessors, and so many 
evils m probable anticipation, that it was only the 
rash and misguided who held it up as a practicable 
doctrine. The parliamentary advocates against the 
slave trade, and those of the same cause who 

roused the people to petition in behalf of the blacks, 

• 

6 Among the names of the chief or preached against the slave tiade, 
arraigoers of negro slavery, were from 1 766 to 1788 - 
to be distinguished those Of Dr. The Bishop of London and Mr. 
Warburton, Mr. Wcstlcy, Mr. Wilberforce, from that later pc- 
Granville Sharpe, and the Rev. riod, became the great champion- 
Mr. Ramsay. Those men wrote of the humane cause. 
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confined their prospects to the abolition of that 
former evil, which, in the sight of God and man, 
is most atrocious. It is known, that seventy thou- 
sand human creatures are annually tom, by force 
or fraud, from Africa, to be sold in the western 
world ; of these an immense proportion are brought 
to the English plantations. It is well known, that 
of these there are many who have been prisoners of 
war ; many who have been condemned to slavery 
for crimes ; and some who have liyod all their 
lives in a state of slavery, and jn changing their 
soil only change their masters. But it is also 
known, that there are thousands and tens of thou- 
sands, who are not taken in war, but stolen by the 
slave merchants ; that one of the objects and causes 
of war, is to get slaves for safe, and that of those who 
are sold for crimes, it is to be supposed that no 
small quantity are not legal objects of punishment, 
since the barbarous jurisprudence of the Africans 
is such, that magic and sorcefy are the chief crimes 
of their penal code. Of those who arc sold by 
their princes, it can only be said, that their sellers 
arc their oppressors, and that we are the acces- 
sories. But even when all deductions have been 
made, the evidence of the traders themselves will 
establish, that innumerable wretches are consigned 
to our ships without a crime, or the pretence of 
an accusation. 

Even should honour, humanity, justice, and 
every pure principle, appear to have^ dictated the 
purchase of the davas, still, by the evidence which 
was brought before parliament on this occasion, it 
rag|ined a dreadful difficulty to reconcile with hu- 
Jj pftty the passage of these unfortunate beings 
their native shores to the place of destination. 
Such a series of facts, disgraceful to mankind, ne- 
ver was substantiated, as when the London mid 
Liverpool merchants, in combating the bill, occa- 
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Moned the naked nature of the trade to be brought chap. 
info public view in all its deformity. xxrl - 

% Mr Wilberforce, who had early in the session 
announced his intention of bringing forward a bill 
for restraining this nefarious trade, being indispos- 
ed on the day. appointed for his motion, Mr. Pitt 
rose on the 9 ri> of May, and moved that the house 
should next session take into consideration the va- 
rious petitions which had been received upon the 
subject of the slave-trade ; he added, that an in- 
quiry had been already instituted by the privy 
council on the merits oi the trade, which required 
time to be matured, but would ultimately aid the 
deliberative proceedings of the legislature. Mr. 

Fox and Mr. Burke lamerated that, on a subject so 
full of interest to humanity, so much delay had 
already been allowed ; and insisted that an inquiry 
was much more becoming in that assembly, whose 
table was loaded with petitions on the subject, than 
in the privy council, to wTiom the people never had 
thought of sending petitions. In the course of 
the discussion. Sir William Dolben judiciously pro- 
posed to limit the present attention of the house to 
that most flagrant part of the ‘sufferings of the 
blacks, their passage between Africa and the West 
Indies ; and. he entreated the house to pass regula- 
tions on this head, without affording any delay to 
the traders, who, in their terror for the trade be- 
ing speedily abolished, might overload their ves- 
sels with human cargoes, and make a waste of hu- 
man lives, through avarice stimulated by fear. 

He accordingly moved the house, on the 21“ of 
May, for leaye to bring in a bill t‘o limit the num- 
ber of the captive Africans in prtsportion to the 
tonnage of the vessel, and to secure to them 'good 
and sufficient provisions, and other accommoda- 
tions for health. This b’il was humanely passed, . 
and several regulations were enforced respecting 
Vol ll R 
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chap the medical attendance of* die slaves, and the ven- 
xxn. tilation of their ships, of which the saltiiary ef- 
x7 gg. " fects were soon sensibly experienced in alleviating 
misery and preventing death. 
h . The impeachment of Warren Hastings, in the 
course of this year, formed by far the most dis- 
tinguishing part of the proceedings of parliament. 
In compliance with the order of the lords at the 
end of last session, Mr. Hastings’s answer to the 
charges brought against him was delivered at the 
bar of the upper housed and from thence a copy 
was sent to the commons. A committee was then 
appointed, at the head of which was Mr. Burke, who 
presented a reply to the answer of Mr. Hastings, 
in which he offered to substantiate the charges al- 
leged, if the lords would condescend to fix upon 
time and place for a trial. On the reply being 
carried up to the lords, they appointed Wednesday 
the 13* of February for proceeding upon the trial 
in Westminster-hall. On the 13 th of February, 
this momentous trial commenced with the legal 
formalities. The counsel for the defendant were 
Messrs. Law, Plumer, and Dallas. The assistant 
eounsel for the commons, Dr. Scott and Dr. Law- 
rence, Messrs. Mansfield, Pigot, Burke, and Dou- 
glas, The two first days were consumed in read- 
ing the articles of impeachment. On the third, 
the anxiety of the public to hear Mr. Burke was 
so great, that the galleries «of the hall were full 
before nine o’clock. ' About twelve the peers were 
seated to the°number of 164} and the managers 
being called upon by the chancellor to proceed, 
Mr. Burke rose ‘and said, that he stood forth, by 
order of the commons of Great Britain, to sup- 
■ port the charge of high crimes and misdemean- 
ours which had been exhibited against Warren. 

. .Hastings, and that he had a body of evidence to 
produce which would substantiate the whole of the 
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charges. After a preliminary peroration upon the 
object and high importance of the trial, the mag- 
nitude of the crimes, and the nature of the evi- 
b dence, Mr. Burke proceeded to the direct matter 
of the charge. He stated the power delegated ,tp 
Governor Hastings by the India company, which 
he had so grossly abused j the charter granted y 
the crown of Britain, under the authority ot par- 
liament to that company ; and the consequent re- 
sponsibility of. their servants to the government of 
Britain. Tracing .the history of the East-I'idia 
company from its first establishment in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, through its progressive arrange- 
ments and constitution, he affirmed that Mr. Hast- 
ings had availed himself ,of every abuse that could 
arise out of the defective nature of the corporation. 
That Mr. Hastings, upon the plan chalked out by 
Sir Elijah Impe’y, had contributed to build up a 
system of abuse, connivance, and corruption, by 
distributing places of trust, of dignity, and of 
emolument, in forms of seduction which human 
nature could hardly in such circumstances be ex- 
pected to resist. He charged Mr. Hastings with 
having destroyed, or deprived <5f its use, the only 
institution of the company which stood in his way, 
being a wisely-contrived check upon improper pro- 
ceedings. This was an express obligation upon 
the company’s servants to keep a journal of all 
their transactions, public and private; a letter- 
book, in which all their letters were to be entered ; 
and, lastly, to keep a’written record, not only of 
all the proceedings, resolutions, and orders made 
in their councils, but also of the arguments used, 
and the opinions delivered by each individual mem- 
ber. To throw off the controul of this check, 
Mr. Hastings, he said‘, had instituted a distinction 
between public and' private correspondence, by, 
dispensing with the orders of the company in 

R 2 
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chap, boards, appointed by his own authority ; and last- 
xxn. iy ? t h e ac tual spoliation and destruction of the 
company records. Mr. Burke’s next charge was, , 
that besides abusing the powers of Indian govern- 
ment, conferred by the British charters, he had 
abused also those powers with which he had been 
invested by the charter of the great Mogul. On 
this head, he endeavoured to prove, (in opposition 
to the chief point of Mr. Hastings* defence, that 
the native princes held their dominions as mere 
vassals under their conquerors) ; that neither 
under the government of the Arabian nor Tar- 
tar invaders, nor of the usurping subahs and na- 
bobs, were the ‘native princes and zemindars dis- 
possessed of their estates, and the jurisdictions an- 
nexed to them ; but that up to the last unfortu- 
nate epoch in their history, viz, their English con- 
quest, they had preserved their independant rank 
and dignity, their seignorips, and always the right, 
sometimes even the means, of protecting the peo- 
ple under them. 

tbruary. The second day’s speech, of Mr. Burke lasted 
upwards of four Jtours, It contained a long and 
dreadful narration of the transactions of the East- 
India company, in their connection with the sur- 
rounding potentates, of which the particulars con- 
tain nearly the whole history of British India, since 
the time of Lord Clive, and are by far too nume- 
rous and complicated to enter* into any compressed 
narration. Resuming the history of Bengal from 
the usurpation of Verdi All Khan, he gave an ac- 
count of the dethronement of Serajah Dowlah, of 
the devotion of his treacherous servant Meer Jaf- 
fier, by the brib’e of 1,000, 000 to the company, 
and *£1,000,000 to individuals in their employ- 
ment; of the under-plot on the same stage, by 
* which Shaw Zaddah, the Mogul's eldest son, was 
put to death ; and of the infamous collusion of the 
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directing court at Calcutta with the performers of chap. 
the catastrophe. He next drew a strong and af- XX Ii ‘ 
% fecting picture of the miseries which were entailed ,,33, 
upon the subjects of Cossim Ali, when that guilty 
potentate, to pay the English the price of his ele- 
vation, was obliged to harass and oppress the na- 
tives ; and the acts of whose infamous tyranny 
were among the precedents which Mr. Hastings 
had pleaded in his justification. From the sale of 
kingdoms (the*accuser continued), they proceeded 
to the sale of prime ministries and official digni- 
ties; the prime ministry of thekrestored. Subah 
Meer Jaffier, was set up to auction, and sold for 
o£220,000. Nundcomar, a^Geniroo, the unsuc- 
cessful bidder, shortly aft$r threatening to inform 
against Mr. Hastings, was hanged on the charge 
of a crime, which, by the laws of his country, 
was not punished with death. By these and by 
other abuses, especially by his illegal suppression 
of all the courts which 'had been humanely insti- 
tuted for the protection of the people, the native 
govciftment had almost totally vanished from Ben- 
gal, or was only fit to be a private perquisite for 
peculators. * 

On the third day, he opened his speech with an 
explanation, of the company’s affairs, and Mr. 
Hastings’ situation, sufficient and distinct to show, 
that the latter was bound by every tic, legal and 
honourable, not to take presents either for himself 
or the company’s servants. But, far from acting 
in this manner, Mr» Hastings, after obliging the 
zemindars, or ancient nobility of India, to bid for 
their own confiscated estates, at a sale pretended to 
be public, but in reality- private, had exposed to sale 
the offices of justice, the successions of families, 
guardianships, and other sacred trusts in Bengal. 

In this desultory, but severe accusation, the , 
principal proof rested upon the evidence of Mr. 

* R 3 
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chap. Paterson, who was sent by the company to re- 
xxn ‘ , port the state of the country of Dinagepore, a 
nss. country which was given over by Mr. Hastings 
to the barbarity and avarice of Gunga Govad- 
sing, who, though of infamous character, was 
described as the colleague in oppression, and 
the bosom friend of the governor. * From the 
whole view of' those transactions,’ (said the ac- 
cuser), * I change Mr. Hastings with having de- 
stroyed the whole system of government in the 
six provincial councils, for private and bad ends, 
and with illegal exertion of authority. I charge 
him with having delegated to others, that power 
which the act of parliament had directed him to 
preserve in himself. I charge him with having 
appointed a dewan (secretary) to whom English- 
men were to be subservient, whose name, by his 
own knowledge, by the general voice of India, 
by recorded official transactions, by every thing 
that can make a man known, abhorred and detest- 
ed, was stamped with infamy ; with giving him his 
whole power, which he had thus separated from 
the council general, and from the provincial coun- 
cils. I charge hifn with taking bribes of Gunga 
Govad-sing ; with having alienated the fortunes 
of widows j with having taken the lands of or- 
phans unjustly, and given them to his wicked de- 
pendants ; with having committed to Debi Sing, 
another associate, similar in infamy to Gunga Go- 
vad, whose wickedness was known to himself and 
all the world* besides three great provinces ; and 
thereby with having wasted the country, destroyed 
the landed interest, cruelly harassed the peasants, 
burnt their houses, ravaged their crops, tortured 
theii persons, and sullied the honour of the whole 
female sex of that country.* 

Such were some of the outlines (for it is impos- 
sible, without expanded limits, to give the substance) 
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of Mr. Burke’s celebrated charges against this cul* chap. 
prit, the highest in power and importance that was . xm 
brought to a court of justice during the present 
age. A proposal being made by the managers of 
the impeachment, that each article of the charges 
should be answered singly, and then replied to *by 
the accusers, the defendant’s counsel protested 
against such a mode of trial, and the lords decided, 
that it should not be adopted. On the 7 th day, 

Mr. Fox opened. the Benares charge; and next 
day, Mr. Grey stated and applied the evidence. On 
the 13 th day, Mr. ’AnstTuther summed up the evi- 
dence on the Benares charge. On the 14 th day, 

Mr. Adam opened the second charge relative to 
the princesses of Oude. On the 15 th day, Mr. 
Pelham stated the evidence. For sixteen days fol- 
lowing, evidence was heard and examined. Mr. 
Sheridan then summed up the charge. The trial 
was then adjourned to the next session of parlia- 
ment. • * 

Nearly co-eval, and intimately connected with 
the /rase of Hastings, was the impeachment of Sir 
Elijah Impey, by Sir Gilbert Elliot, (now Lord Dec. ™, 
Minto), which was brought before the house very 17 7 - 
early in the present session. Sir Gilbert Elliot 
impeached the defendant in six different articles of 
accusation. Of these, the first, and most interest- 
ing, was the trial and condemnation of Nundco- 
mar, an Indian bramin, whose name has been al- 
ready mentioned in the trial of Hastings. On this 
occasion. Sir GilberJ EUibt addressed the house at 
great length, and with distinguished ability. It 
had been embraced, he said, as a common and 
corrupt maxim, in palliating tfye delinquencies of 
oppressors Jn India, #t the country was made 
for slavery, that it raitft be oppressed or abandon- 
ed. The reverse wa^ however, the truth’; India * 
must be redressed or abandoned. He stated the 
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chap, nature, the occasion, and the purposes of the com- 
X * I1 ‘ mission under which Sir Elijah Impey had been 
1788. sent out to India; and that in the two grand objects 
which were committed to his charge, the protection 
of the company from the frauds of its servants, and 
of the natives from the oppression of Europeans, he 
had, by corruptly changing sides, added his new 
powers to the very force they were intended to 
controul, and taken an active part in the oppres- 
sions which it was his duty to have Resisted. Sir 
Elijah Impey, in defending himself against the first 
charge, viz. the condemnation of’Nundcomar, con- 
tended, that although the authority of the supreme 
court did not extend over all the inhabitants of the 
English provinces in India, it included the inhabit- 
ants of Calcutta, and that Nundcomar had not 
been tried as an inhabitant of Bengal, but of Cal- 
cutta. On a motion being made by the promoters 
of the impeachment, that the first charge exhibited 
in this accusation, contained matter of impeach- 
ment, it was negatived by a majority of seventy- 
three to fifty-five, and it was afterwards voted, 'hat 
the other charges should not be taken into consi- 
deration. „ 

On opening the budget for the year, the minis, 
ter stated the permanent peace establishment at 
£1 5,624,000, but the amount had beefi recently 
■increased by the Hessian subsidy, by the payment 
of the prince’s debts, the charges 011 the West- 
Indian establishments, and other inevitable cxpcnces. 
The permanent revenue he stated at ^15,792,000. 
In the course of five years, it appeared that the re- 
venue had increased to the extent of ^5,000,000, 
of which only tfl,Q 00,000 had been raised by new 
taxes ; the rest arose from the progressive prospe- 
rity of the country. The supplies granted for the 
ivear, were 18,000 seamen, and about 20,000 
trandsmen, besides those who were upon foreign 
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duty. No new taxes were imposed, but a sum cHaK 
was raised by lottery. The session continued till . 
the 11 “ of July. I7 88. 

* In the royal speech which concluded the session, 
the intelligence of a treaty concluded with Hol- 
* land, was the most important communication, fey 
this treaty, the full rights of the stadtholder, as 
might have been expected, were guaranteed by our 
government. Contingent assistances were mutual- 
ly stipulated in case of war. These were limited 
on the side of the states-general, to 12,000 land 
forces, twelve ships’ of the line, and sixteen frigates, 
on the utmost emergency ; the British contingent 
was to be proportioned to the necessities of the 
case; but on no summons to fafl below 10,000 
soldiers, and twelve ships of the line. By a treaty 
with Prussia, which was concluded nearly at the 
same time, the stadtholdership was guaranteed in 
the family of the king of Prussia’s relations, and a 
defensive alliance was ’contracted, by which, in 
case of either kingdom being attacked, the allies 
were, reciprocally bound to furnish a force of 
10,000 troops for that country which should be 
invaded. • 

By these treaties, an aspect of entire security 
seemed to be given to western Europe, as far as 
alliances Could maintain the balance of pbwer. 

Prom the internal agitations of the French, king- 
dom, which even a$ this period predicted a long 
continuance, no source of alarm to the surround- 
ing nations could be anticipated^ or rather the 
energies of that nation turning inwardly to her own 
disadvantage, appeared to deliver Europe from the 
terrors of her once formidable ambition. Uncon- 
nected with the great eastern empires of F.urftp< , 
the country thcrelore heard of war having broke 
out between the imperial sovereigns and Turkey, 
as a topic of curiosity rather than interest, and it* 
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chap, was mentioned in the king’s speech, as if only to 

XX11, , furnish a contrast to the picture of our own pacific 

ijen. prosperity. Of these imperial allies, Russia had 
for some time been engaged in active hostilities 
with the Tartars, and by her victories in this un- 
equal contest, was led to cherish no undisguised 
designs of uniting to her conquest of those bar- 
barous territories, the richer provinces of the Porte, 
to which they adjoined. Perfidious as well as inso- 
lent, she had her emissaries through the whole em- 
pire of the sultan to seduce his Georgian, Egyp- 
tian, Moldavian, and Wallachian subjects from 
allegiance, while she demanded of the Turks, to 
oblige the Leogis Tartars, a people over whom the 
Porte had no authority, to submit to her arms. 
To this demand she added the cession of whole 
territories, without any equivalent. In die midst 
of these claims and intrigues, the empress made a 
journey to her Tartar conquests, and at Cherson, 
celebrating her triumphal entry, inscribed over one 
of the gates, as if to proclaim her intentions, 
* Through this gate lies the way to Byzantium.’ 
To these demands the divan objected the last 
and solemn treaty pf peace which they had made 
with Russia ; but foreseeing that arguments were 
not to quiet the pretensions of Catharine, prepared 
for war, and declared it in the latter end of 1787. 
They made some inroads an the Russian frontiers, 
which proved unsuccessful. -.The Russians in their 
turn attempted the siege of Oczakow with no better 
fortune*, their (greatest efforts were, however, de- 
layed till their levies should be complete, and their 
expected ally,' the emperor Joseph, should bring 
an Austrian army jnto the field. ' 

Joseph, as restlessly ambitious as his Russian 
ally, had hitherto confined his plans of depreda- 
tion to* the liberties of his own subjects, or to en- 
croachments on the JJutch and Germans, which 
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the interference of abler politicians had prevented, chap. 
In the year 1784, when his reign of innovation XXI1 - 
was but newly begun, he attempted, by threats' — 
and denunciation, to -wrest from the Dutch, their 17 
dominion of the Scheldt, in open violation of that 
treaty which, had secured his ancestor on his*im- 
perial throne, and guaranteed to the Dutch the 
navigation of that river. From realizing this in* 
tended encroachment, he was prevented by the 
firmness of {iolland, by the marked aversion of 
France to his pretensions, by the probability of 
other kingdoms interfering, and by the troubles In 
his Hungarian and Dacian dominions. 5 ' His next 
pretension to the sovereignty of Bavaria was coun- 
teracted by the power of the Great Frederic, and 
from that he was forced unequivocally to desist. 

The only warfare where Joseph’s ambition was 
destined to triumph, was against the prerogative 
of his Belgian subjects. On the first of January- 
1787, two imperial edicts were issued, by which 
the established constitution of the Netherlands was 
abolished, and among other relics of their ancient 
liberty, the institution of the joyous entry , which 
constitutes the magna charts of the Brabanters, 
was done away. The states of Brabant, seconded 
by those of Flanders and Hainault, the men of 
rank, the clergy, and the people, rose in tine fer- 
ment of resistance, at these wanton and impolitic 
innovations. Had the emperor been less’engaged 
by plans of foreign conquest, it may be seen, from 
the sequel, that resistance in the present instance 
would have probably been unavailing to the Flem- 
ings ; but the court of Vienna temporized, the en- 
gagements of the emperor \yith Russia arrested 
for a while the scene of Belgian oppression ; the 

5 The dispute concerning the the navigation of that river frorr 
Scheldt concluded by a treaty sign* Septingen to the sea was guaran 
ed at Munster I78j,bjr which all teed to the states. 
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chap, sovereign in' person visited and appeased his per* 
xxa turbed subjects ; the joyous entry was restored. 

17gg> It was previous to these last events, that the em- 
press Catharine had made her journey to Cherson ; 
she, had there held an audience with Joseph and 
the king of Poland ; with the former every ar- 
rangement was concerted for invading, and proba- 
bly dismembering the Ottoman dominions. The 
emperor, when solicited by the Turks to explain 
his intentions respecting the war with Russia, re- 
plied, that being the ally of the, latter power, he 
was bound to furnish them an army of 80,000 
men ; he, however, offered his mediation, which, 
on explanation, proved to be little better than a 
transcript of Catherine’s last haughty proposals. 
The rejection of these was held by Joseph a suffi- 
cient apology for drawing the sword, while the 
Turks, with better reason, reproached him for 
wantonly freaking a peace of fifty years continu- 
ance, without being able to allege one injury or 
pretext. On the 10 ,h of February of the pre- 
sent year, the emperor Joseph proclaimed' war 
with the Turks, and prepared to invade their do- 
minions with four considerable armies. His cam- 
paign, however, gained him as little glory in 
the execution as in the motives. His forces, un- 
der Priftce Lichenstein, advancing presumptuously 
against the Turkish fortress of Dubicza, were about 
to assault it by storm, when their antagonists, in- 
spired with an indignation which pervaded all de- 
grees of the Ottoman army* threw open their 
gates, and rushing into the very entrenchments of 
the besiegers, drove them before them with the 
slaughter of 2000 men. The grand vizier, who 
. the Turkish arms in ,thi^ campaign, was a per- 
son of extraordinary genius. ’ Knowing the nature 
of his troops, he made the best use of that impe- 
tuous* but unsteady valour which has ever dis- 
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tinguished the Turks since the days when their chap. 
discipline equalled their intrepidity. Assembling xx a 
, his troops for the sake of penetrating into Hunga- t 7 gg. 
ry, he marched towards the Bannat of Temiswar, • 
which is divided by the Danube from the Turkish 
'Servia, and the fortress of Belgrade, invaded the 
Bannat, and spread desolation wherever he approach- 
ed. All the terrors of invasion were immediately 
transferred to the Austrians, and Vienna itself 
trembled at the Approach of the Turks. From 
these fears she was delivered by a temporary 
truce, which Joseph found it necessary to conclude 
with the vizier. On the side of Russia, military 
operations were much more sucsessful than with 
the armies of Joseph. The first objecl of Catha- 
rine was completely obtained, which was to en- 
large and secure her possessions ort the Black sea, 
and her victories enabled her even to extend 
her prospects to an ascendancy in the fylediterra- 
nean. 

From the wars of remote barbarians, the at- 
fentibn of Englishmen was recalled, at this period, 
to an event of more immediate and domestic im- 
portance. Since the rising of parliament, the de- 
clining health of his majesty had continued to dis- 
quiet the public mind. His disorder increasing, 
from debility to fever, was at last cbnfirmed, be- 
fore the first week of November, into settled de- 
lirium. It may be .easily supposed with what sen- 
sations a loyal people received the tidings of this 
event, which suspended the functions of royalty, 
whilst the constitution itself, in all its providence 
for contingent evils, seemea.either silent or doubt- 
ful on the means by which the* executive was, in 
such a case, to be supplied. The heir-apparent, 
the queen, and the lord-chancellor, made early ar- 
rangements respecting the domestic affairs of t the 
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phap. sovereign. For public arrangements the meeting 
xxn. Q f pariiaQ^t was anxiously expected. In the 
1788. meantime, all those to whom their public influence 
gave an interest in the crisis, assembled in the ca- 
pital. An express was dispatched to Mr. Fox, 
who was at that time pursuing a tout: on the Con- 
tinent, to hat-tea his return. 

On the 20 th of November, the state of his ma- 
jesty’s disorder was announced to the peers apd 
commons, in their respective chambers ; to the 
former by the lord-chancellor, and to the latter by 
Mr. Pitt, 8 No important debate was yet brought 
on. The houses adjourned till the 4 ' h of Decem- 
ber ; and an edict was at the same time issued to 
both houses for the strict attendance of their mem- 
bers. On that important day, Mr. Pitt opened 
the momentous business by proposing that the re- 
port of the privy-council on his majesty’s health 
should be considered. An opposition mem- 
ber, Mr. Viner, more judiciously proposed, to 
examine his majesty’s physicians; and Mr. Pitt, 
Dei. 8. after some hesitation, agreed. Mr. Viner’s ‘sug- 
gestion being followed, a committee was appointed 
in both houses ; 3hd their report, upon examin- 
ing the king’s phycisians, was brought up on the 
10 th qf December. Mr. Pitt then mQved for a 
committee to examine the journals of the house 
for precedents of similar situations, which might 
be a guide in their present deliberations. Mr. Fox 

* rose in objection to this proposal, asserting that 
right honourable mover well 'knew that no prece- 
dent could be found of the suspension of the exe- 
cutive government, in which, at the same time, 

u 

^ * The announce of his majesty** probability of hi* majesty recovery, 

'unfortunate situation was accom* but that it was impossible to pie* 
pained by a report of his majesty's diet the probable tune.'j 

# physicians, * that there was a great 
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there existed an heir-apparent to the crown, of full chap. 
age and capacity. For his own part, he wa© con- xx,,> 
vinced, from the analogy of the common law, 
that whenever the sovereign was unable, from sick- 
ness, infirmity, or any other cause, to exercise.his 
high functions, the heir-apparent, if come to full 
age and capacity, had a claim to the exercise of 
the executive government during the continuance 
of such incapacity, in the name and on behalf of 
the sovereign, as much as on his demise. He ac- 
knowledged, at the same time, that the two houses 
of parliament were alone competent to pronounce 
iv Lcn the prince ought to take possession of his 
right. The chancellor of the exchequer contro- 
verted Mr. Fox’s opinion with great he at, and pro- 
nounced the declaration of it to be little short of 
treason ; he maintained the necessity of immediate- 
ly settling the Question at issue, whether the prince 
had any right to supply the vacant functions of 
royalty, but such a§ parliament should inde- 
pendently grant ? Mr. Burke sarcastically remark- 
ed, ‘that the position of the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer went to set up himself as a candidate 
against the prince for the regency : in such an 
election, he said, he must be excused if he should 
vote for an amiable prince, rather than a haughty 
minister, who denounced the pains 6f constructive 
treason on all who abetted the prince’s right. The 
same subject was earnestly debated in the peers. 

Mr. Fox’s assertion of the prince’s right was 
decried by his antagonists, as a dbreliction of his 
whig principles, while their own vindication of the 
elective right of parliament was proudly attributed 
by ministers to their warm regard for the demo- 
cratical principles of the constitution; but the 
opinion of Mr. Fox had not been formed cm slight 
grounds. The sacredness, of hereditary royalty h 
in reality as necessary for the freedom of our’ con 
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chap, stitution, as the right of parliament to watch 

xxu. ovcr encroachments of royal power. A par- 

J j 788." liament faithfully guarding and guiding this suc- 
cession, is the bulwark of popular freedom. A 
parliament which presumes to elect the executive, 
converts the constitution to electiver from heredi- 
tary monarchy. By a few exertions of this elec- 
tive right, it is easy to foresee what a parliament 
might soon become : a complete and formidable 
aristocracy. Whether the power, exerted by par- 
liament at the revolution, was elective or adjudi- 
catory, (Joe* not much affect the question. A re- 
volution is a case not to be taken as the standard 
of precedents, any more than the physic admini- 
stered in disease is to be called the salutary or ad- 
visable diet of the human body. The rev olution 
wa§ a case of desperate necessity. In the prese nt 
instance na necessity called foraltering the line of 
succession. The royal functions were suspended, 
the heir apparent was of* full age. For parlia- 
ment to take the absolute election of the executive 
into their own hands, was in fact creating a revo- 
lution. To proclaim that the throne was vacant, 
and that they would- place on it whomsoever they 
pleased, was contemptuously over-ruling the here- 
ditary right of the prince. But the vacancy of the 
throne, it maybe said, was but temporary $ it was 
. not similar to the absolute demise of the royal per. 

' sonage. True, but as it was in providing .that the 
prince’s power should be temporary also, that the 
sole privilege of parliament, -constitutionally con- 
sisted, it was fpr them t<? declare the period for his 
assuming and renouncihg, hi^ power. The ana- 
logy of common law is qot demonstrative proof in 
favour of any doctrine. . But who shall deny that it 
is venerable authority ? WKfen the possessor of an 
estate is unable to administer to his own affairs, 
while 4 an heir apparent & ^entirely capable of sue- 
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cession, is there any doubt of his right to assume 
the relinquished management ? 

Mr. Pitt, however, carmjlj by his accustomed 
•majorities, a series of resolutions preparatory to 
his own system of a regency, among which repo- 
sitions the mogt memorable was, a declaration of 
the house of their full right to elect a regent. Ilis 
arguments were deduced from precedents, and 
from the nature and spirit of the constitution. Ilis 
precedents, he candidly confessed, were but ana- 
logies. If an heir apparent had a right of succes- 
sion, an heir presumptive, he contended, had 
ihe same. But in Edward lll.’s time, no heir 
presumptive claimed the exercise pf sot erjgntv ; 
parliament provided a council. In the infancy 
of Henry VI, parliament was convoked by 
the king’s uncle. In the reign of Richard II, 
counsellors were appointed to administer the exe- 
cutive power . 9 Mr. Fox was strongly seconded by 
Lord North, in resisting Ihe assumption of the legi- 
slative to elect a regent. “ The monarchy,” said Mr. 


• 

s> During the debases on the re- 
gency, very distinct answers were 
given to the premier's doctrines on 
the subject of precedents. Sir Grey 
Cooper icmerkcd, that respecting 
the one drawn from the reign of 
I Ifni y the sixth,* he would under- 
take to prove, that at the lime re- 
ferred to, both houses of parlia- 
ment were in a state of abject sub- 
mission to the. power of Rlthard 
duke of York and the potent fami- 
lies connected with him. Mr. Fgx, 
;in a subsequent debate, replied to 
Mr. Pitt on the precedents of the 
- first of Henry the sixth and the re- 
volution. from the first precedent 
he deduced two important facts, 
ist, That the power was given to 
the duke of Gloucester, the next in 
succession to the crown, and in this 
nomination the full authority oi the 
sovereign was entrusted to him ; 
2d, That though, afterwards, limit- 
ations wtre put to the duke> cx- 

Fol. II. 


erciseof the prerogative, the limit- 
ations were made in full parlia- 
ment, vdten the duke constituted 
the third estate, and when fioru 
each of the bills that restrained his 
authority, he might have with- 
held his assent. With respect 
to the i evolution, the election ol 
William was an act to which the 
parliament was diiven by actual 
necessity, and did not at all apply 
to the present case. But knowing 
and feeling thcPdistinct powers pos- 
sessed by the two houses, and pos- 
sessed by the legislature, knowing 
that the two houses could act only 
by resolutions and addresses, and 
that the legislature could again act 
only by bill and statute, the con- 
vention proceeded by that course 
which Was consistent with their 
functions, by address ; here wa-. 
precedent in the revolution ajSpli 
icable to the present ca*r. 

s 


CHAP. 

XXII. 

Y-ssT 
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chap. Fox, is hereditary ; but if the motion of this night 
, xxlt - should pass, what form of government should we 
1788. then possess ? Let j|stranger ask °f an English- 
man, is the crown dr; Britain hereditary or not ? 
The Englishman must surely say, 1 cannot tell pre- 
cisely, but consult the king’s physicians ; when h : f 
majesty is well, we have an .hereditary, when he is 
unwell, we have an elective monarchy. * Let the 
parliament,’ said Mr. Fox, ‘ consider the danger of 
making any other person than the prince of Wales 
regent. 'They may choose a catholic, they may 
choose any one they please, for the law defines not 
a regent ; but let them remember, for a case of 
precedent, that, it was a regent, a protector, Rich- 
ard duke of York, who set aside the prince of 
Wales, and the whole line of Lancaster, though 
much more nearly allied to the crown.’ Mr. Pitt’s 
resolution was carried. * 

To sanction and legalize this vote of parliament, 
it was, however, necessary to have the royal assent 
fictitiously attached to it. Mr. Pitt proposed that 
the lord chancellor should be empowered by com- 
mission, to give authority in the royal name. The 
Dec. iz. opposers of the former motion objected with equal 
vehemence to this measure, as a violation of the 
constitution, as an absolute assumption, by the le- 
gislative body, of the rights of royalty. By who.se 
authority, they demanded, was the lord chancellor 
to act? Was it in the king’s name, at a time when 
his majesty, by the visitation of God, was disabled 
from giving *or refusing assent ? Was it in the 
name of parliament, thin, that the chancellor was 
to act ? that was illegal, for by a law of Charles 
11 it was pronounced, that no law could be 
valid without the royal assent. The two houses, 
i aid Mr. Fox, have been pleased to declare (in 
t contradiction to that opinion which the abettors of 
his royal highness’s right had supported) that they 
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alone possessed the right of nominating to the re- cn.\p. 
gency ; but at the same time declaring that they XK11 ‘ 
•thought the prince the most proper person to be i 7 t isT” 
appointed. Bowing to their decision, he now wished 
'‘hem to go on *tnd to appoint the prince regent. 

Instead of doing so, what was the spirit of the next 
resolution? They cannot appoint a regent till 
they had raised up a third estate in the mock 
royalty of the - chancellor, a royalty conferred by 
themselves, in violation of law. Thus they fiist 
declare their right of conferring the regency, and 
then, by seeking refuge under the fictitious sanc- 
tion of royalty, shew that they shrink from exercis- 
ing it. Mr. Pitt, in reply, interpreted the statute 
of Charles II, which declares the royal assent 
necessary for the act of legislating, to be applicable 
only when the king remained ; when that ceased 
to be the case, the lords and commons must of 
necessity legislate by thenfselves. To obtain, how- 
c\ ( r, the form of royal assent, w r as at all times con- 
stitutiop<vl, and for that reason, he wished the 
chancellor to be empowered to bestow it. How- 
ever coarse the fiction might seem which gave the 
title of royalty to a lord chancellor, still, in some 
shape or other, fiction was unavoidable. Let jhe 
regent be appointed, and let it be shewn how fic- 
titious form could be evaded. The regent could 
not act in his own najne without dethroning the 
king, and in the king’s, he could, no more than 
the chancellor, act without a fiction. The debate 
concluded with three resolutions of the hotjsc, of 
which the substance was a declaration of the right, 
and of the will of parliament to provide for the 
temporary means of giving effect to such bills as 
they should pass respecting the regency. During 
(hese debates,- the avowed restrictions that were. . 
destined for th'e power of the regent, by those who 
dreaded the change of* subsisting arrangements, 

. *S 2 
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chap were seventy arraigned by the prince’s friends. 
x * u In the peers a protest was enter'd against the re- 
, 7 ' S g solutions by forty- eight names, among whom 
tyere the v ider princes of the blood. The pro- 
ceedings ol parliament were not beheld by th^ 
people at large with indifference ; party-spirit was 
excited by the fearful change of so momentous an 
occasion. Should the power of the regent be per- 
mitted in any shape that could be .called a repre- 
sentation of sovereignty, the ascendancy of the 
Portland party, and of Mr. Fox’s friends, was ine- 
vitable, and must have endured with the regency, 
or survived it ( in the event of a new succession. 
Arrangements it was understood had been already 
made for the disposal of the highest dignities : the 
duke of Portland was to have been first lord of 
the treasury, Mr. Fox and Lord Stormont, secre- 
taries of state, and Lord John Cavendish, chancel- 
lor of the exchequer. « 

Before the plan of the regency was finally dis- 
cussed in parliament, or offered, by the sanction 
of the legislature, for the prince’s acceptance, its 
principal outlines were submitted by the minister 
to his royal highness. The terms were, that he 
should exercise the regency during his majesty’s 
illness, without being admitted to any share in the 
care of the royal person, or interference with the 
king’s household and private affairs : that he should 
be empowered to grant no pension, reversion, or 
office, (except where the law indispensably re- 
quired), for any other term than during the king’s 
pleasure, nor any peerage, except on the royal 
issue. , 

The answer of the prince of Wales was tempi - 
j-n. ». rate, but decided. Of the steps already taken by 
parliament, the prince remarked, that he could say 
nothing, as no decision of either house could be a 
proper subject for his animadversion : he declared* 
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Iiowcver, that it v,«»s with the deepest regret that chap. 
he perceived in that paper a project for producing xxn - 
.weakness, disorder, and insecurity in every branch L 
of the administration ; a project for dividing the 
royal family from each other ; for separating the 
ifturt from the state, and thereby disjoining go- 
vernment from its natural and accustomed support; 
a scheme for disconnecting the authority to com- 
mand service ; from the power of animating it by 
reward, and 'for allotting to the prince all ‘he in- 
vidious duties of government, without tht means 
of softening them to ’ the public by one. art of 
grace, favour, or benignity. The plea of punbe 
utility (continued the prince) ought to be strong, 
manifest, and ^ urgent, which calls for the extinc- 
tion or suppression of any one of those essential 
rights of the supreme power or its representative ; 
or which can justify the prince, in consenting that, 
in his person, an experiment should be made, to 
ascei lain with how small a portion of powdfcthe 
executive government of this country may be car- 
ried on. A conviction, however, of the evils that 
may arise to the king’s interest, to the peace and 
happiness of the royal family, add to the safety and 
welfare of the nation' from the government of the 
country remaining longer in its present maimed 
and debilitated state, outweighs, in the prince’s 
mind, every other consideration, and will 'deter- 
mine him to undertake the painful trust imposed 
on him by the present melancholy necessity, 

(which of all the land’s subjects he deplores the 
most) in full confidence that the affection and 
loyalty to the king, the experienced attachment to 
the house of Brunswick, and thC generosity which 
has always distinguished this nation, will carry him 
through the maiiV difficulties inseparable* from 
this most critical situation, with comfort to him* 

S3 
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chap, self, with honour to the king, and with advantage 

XXI1 ’ , to the public. 

1788 On the I6' b of January, the whole plan of the 
% regency, of which the principal features had been 
delineated in Mr. Pitt’s letter to the prince, were 
laid before the house of commons by the ministei^ 
and four resolutions were passed expressive of 
those restrictions to be imposed on the regent’s 
power respecting trusts, pensions, and honours 
which have been detailed. By the fourth reso- 
lution it was enacted, that the persons attend- 
ant on his majesty, and the officers of the house- 
hold in general, should be under the exclusive 
controul of the queen, and that a council should 
be named to assist the queen with^ their advice, 
whenever it should be required. By this decisive 
ordinance, the disposal of honours and emoluments, 
to the amount of one-fourth of th*e civil list, was 
put into the hands of her 4 majesty, and indirtctly 
retained for the strength of a party, whom her 
majest) was known to favour. 

The objections urged against these resolutions 
were neither few nor unimportant. Lord Noith, 
Mr. Fox, Mr. Slferidan, Colonel FuIIarton, and 
Mr. Powys, distinguished themselves in this oppo- 
sition,. It is a maxim in our constitution, said 
Jjord Isorth, that the king never dies, or in other 
words 1 , that the sovereign power is not to be sus- 
pended for a moment j but here it is in fact sys- 
pended for an unlimited period. A regency, 
which from its* Mature is weaker than the leal 
sovereignty, fa reduced to* nothing by cutting off 
those privileges which are the very sinew* * f i\ - 
cufive power ; it fa striptof every d»po«-u . |. u.ct 
by which royalty, gr rev< l.>, h i*p 

he Id# £ tip choose his groom.-, o m< 

hc-us^hold might fairly rvmaia m otjvi uamlo thin 
the rdgerit*»| t lnn>$[ tfec offices js^h.alfa aituu 
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ed to the household, numbers are political and cusp. 
strictly connected with the executive. . To de- . X>UL 
.prive the exeieutive of the poweEipf nominating to 17 gg. 
those situations, was therefore an outrage on the 
first estate of the constitution.' * It has been pro- 
mised’ (continued his lordship), * by the minister 
himself, that this mass of patronage shall not be 
used for the purpose of factious opposition to the 
regency ; byt as council is to surround her ma- 
jesty, and with? alfpurity of intentions, that august 
personage may be misadvised, at least it is not par- 
liamentary to take the minister’s word as security 
for the contrary.’ Mr. Pitt, in defending his own 
scheme of the* regency, quoted the precedents in 
our history, and enlarged on the danger of en- 
trusting to a temporary executive, 'those powers 
which might be; safely committed to a permanent 
sovereign. 

Two committees from the two houses of parlia- 
ment, presented to the queen and his royal high- 
ness, ^tfie plan of the regency. The answer of the 
prince imported, that his zeal for the interest of 
these kingdoms, and. his respect for the decision of 
parliament, outweighing every other consideration, 
would induce him to undertake the momentous 
charge that was proposed to him. > The queen 
simply expressed her great obligations to the 
country, and her anxiety to perwm her ‘duty, 
with the happiness <3f having j*. council assigned for 
her assistance. During these events, his majesty 
continued chiefly under the medical care of Dr. 

Wnlis, a clergjinan who had kept a lunatic hos- 
pital at Northampton, and so much reputed for 
the cures he Rfr'tO be summoned 

to the capital ofe l j jg appearance of the ro al 
malady. Of qU T jra j^sic&ns that had attended 
his majesty, DK; 3&nown.K> be the most 

sanguine in expressjn^^p hopes of die king’s 
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3P recovery ; but hitherto those hopes had been in* 
»„- v - j _. definite as to time, and consequently received with 
less assurance than they were delivefod. During , 
the progress of the month of February, they be- 
came more and more sanguine. 

Amid circumstances so import antto the common 
interests of the empire, the* Irish parliament, as- 
serting their legislative independancy (so lately ac- 
quired), voted in the peers and commons, an ad- 
dress to the prince of Wales, beseeching him to 
take on himself the government of that kingdom, 
as regent, during his majesty’s incapacity. Both 
houses waited on the lord-lieutenant with the 
address, requesting him to transmif it. His ex- 
cellency answered, that under the impressions he 
felt of his oath, and his official duty, he was not 
warranted to lay before the prince, an address, of 
which the purport was to invest his royal highness 
with powers to take upon foim the government of 
that realm, before he should be enabled by law to 
assume it The peers and commons of Ireland 
passed, after some debate, a vote of unqualified 
censure on those who had advised bis excellency 
to make this refusjff. 

Beb. ii & On the 25 tb of February, commissioners from 
19 the Irish parliament arrived in London, for the 
purpose of waiting on the prince himself, to 
communicate the address of which the lord-lieu- 
tenant had refused to be the* bearer. But their 
friendly intentions <wete tendered nugatory by the 
recovery of his majesty. While the regency bill 
was warmly contested in both houses of the British 
parliament, its progress was arrested on the to rb 
of March, by the "ford-chancelba informing both 
houses, (the c emmbns with ( tib^^peaker being at 
the bar of the honae 'of lor^^puu the king had 
caused a commission to ^ issuer-authorizing the 
Commissioners who hjtd^jpft appointed by former 
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letters patent to hold that parliament. The com- chap. 
mission being read, the chancellor proceeded to XX,L 
acquaint tifem that his maje«g£ being recovered 
from his late severe indisposition, had command- 
ed him to return his wannest acknowledgments 
'for their affectionate attachment to his person, 
and their care for the public good during the 
late momentous crisis. Addresses of congra- 
tulation wgm^mmediately and unanimously vot- 
ed by both? houses to his majesty. The gene- 
ral happiness of »the people was testified at these 
tidings by the innumerable congratulations which 
reached the throne, and by the solemn and reli- 
gious manner in which the phblic thanksgiving 
was ct lebrated throughout the kingdom. In Lon- 
don the day of celebration was distinguished by 
the public profession of his majesty to S*. Paul’s, 
attended by the members of both houses of parlia- 
ment. « 

During the late interregnum, the death of Mr. 
CorqwaU occasioned the new election of a speaker 
of the house of commons, and the right honourable 
William Windham Grenville was preferred to the 
chair. The promotion of Mr. Grenville to a peerage 
and secretaryship of state soon after, occasioned 
another vacancy, and the unsuccessful candidate, Sir 
Gilbert Elliot, was again proposed by the oppo- 
sition side of tjho house ; but yielding to die mini- 
sterial influence *8f another candidate, Mr. Henry 
Addington was called to the chayr by a great ma- 
jority of votes. 

The business of parliament now returning 
to its usual channel, the first subject of im- 
portance that i jd|iq before foe commons, was 
a supply t&JnLjStoOOf solicited for the board 
of ordnance for the purpose* of more 

completely foftafing our > West-lndia possessions. 

In support of to# proposal, the minister of the 
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chap, war department alleged that the islands, in their 
xxn. p re8 ent state, were exposed defencelessio the sud- 
17 g g> den attack of an enemy, and that th#eapturc of 
many of them, during former ware, might have 
been prevented, had the aid of fortification been 
superadded to the defence of a fleet. ‘It was urged 
in objection to this plan, that fortifications might 
defend our tenure of the islands, but could not 
secure them from desolation, in ca§p of their being 
invaded. That the expence of "haviftg and sup- 
porting garrisons, with the usual prodigality and 
waste of human lives, which attends West-Indian 
service, would far exceed the value of their pos- 
session. The votd of supply was, however, passed 
without a division. 

Mr. Fox persevering in his efforts for the re- 
peal of the shop-tax, was at last successful. After 
learning, from the contents of Mr. Fox** motion, 
that the oppressiveness of th£ tax w as not a par- 
tial, but universal subject of discontent through- 
out the metropolis, the minister declared thgt he 
would not longer resist the repeal^ and the ob- 
noxious impost, the tax on pedlars, to the great 
satisfaction of all thh industrious traders in Lon- 
don, Westminster, and Southwark, was done 
away. 1 * .. * 

Mr. Beaufoy’s renewed motion for the repeal 
of the Corporation end test acts was debated in 
a very thinly-attended house, iftd, through the 
zealous resistance pf Mr. Pitt and Lord North, 
again experienced' rejection. The subject of the 
slave-trade was also resumed, and many frets, 
which deeply interested humanity, were brought 
before the house, * By the , accession of the 
fiends of ^abolition, the at last sttf- 

ered to*lie over till the succe<f|iftg session ; but 
the bill, which pWed its introdwctipft' ; to Sir Wil- 
liam Dolben, for regulatirg th^ transportation of 
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blaves from Africa, was by another vote continued chap. 
and amended. . xx>1. 

In opener the budget of the year, Mr. Pitt 
drew a flattering picture of the national finances. 

He stated the annual income of the country to 
fiave amounted, on an average of two years, to 

3015.778.000. He stated the total of the supplies, 
voted for the current year, at 305,' 730,000, ex- 
clusive of renewed exchequer bills. As ways and 
means, he computed the land and malt tax at 
<€2,750,000 ; a loan of 301,000,000$ the pro- 
fits on a lottery, 30271,000} by short annui- 
ties, 30191,000 ; from the consolidated fund, 

30 1 .530.000, making in all, 305,^42,000. 

Besides the loan for a million, it appeared, that 

there would be a necessity for new taxes, to the 
amount of 30100 , 000 ; whidh the minister pro- 
posed to levy on newspapers, on cards and dice, on 
probates of will, and upon post-horses. This was 
to pay the interest of the borrowed million, and to 
make up the deficiency of the shop-tax which 
hadf been repealed. The prosperous description 
of the finances which had been held forth by the 
chancellor of the exchequer, violently disput- 
ed by Mr. Sheridan. It Was moved by that 
gentleman, that a new committee of finance«should 
be formed, and pledged himself to substantiate, 
before an impartial audience, four important as- 
sertions, in direct* contradiction to those of the 
minister ; that the report of ‘the committee in 
1785 was neither founded in .fact, nor verified 
by experiment i that. for the* three last years, 
the expenditure hpud e$ce&p$d the income two 
millions, and^might be^pect^d to do so for three 
years to come ess had hitherto 
been made in of the national debt: 

and, that there ground for that expecta- 

tion, without n<#l»»der«we Increase in the annual 
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chap, income, or reduction of the expences. On each 
xxu. 0 f th ese allegations, Mr. Sheridan dwelt with ex- 
J7 g 9 ' tensive and minute illustration. The s%ort of the 
committee of J 786 was defended by Mr. Secre- 
tary* Grenville. The answer of ministers, when 
stript of its financial calculations, amounted to this;* 
that greater expences had been incurred than 
could have been expected ; but that future years 
would undoubtedly prove less abundant in extra- 
ordinary demands, 8 and by that approaching test 
they desired to be tried ; that the income of the 
country was, in the meantime, increasing much 
beyond their calculations, and would soon over- 
top the expences.' Mr. Sheridan’s motion fqr a 
new committee was rejected. 

The view of Indian finances was drawn in no 
less pleasing colours by the minister of that de- 
partment, The excess of the revenue of the com- 
pany, above the interest of. their debt, was given 
at 1,367, OOO. A bill was, therefore, passed, 
with slight opposition, to enable the company to 
add one million to their capital. J 

A bill, which passed before the conclusion of 
the session, for subjecting tobacco to the duties of 
excise, instead of the customs, occasioned the most 
earnest, petitions against the measure, from the 
manufacturers of that article. r $he remonstrances 
were heard for several dap, by council, at the bar 
of the house. Beside? the general hardships of 
extending the visitations of jthe excise, they endea- 
voured to esta&Msh the peculiar injury of submit- 
ting a manufactory, containing, in many processes, 
secrets highly valuable to the possessors, to the 
inspection of excise°officers. Th^ 'great variations 
in the weight of tobacco, ifjftf urged, made 

I The MMor^n^^«neat« by Jh« 'wpesto of the lat« armi- 
vtttoccimMd bird* coonmed 1 reVertl Uttar drew*, 

grant* to the Anunetn lojrwiaM, Wwffc* 

f. ' * 
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it wholly unfit for being the subject of excise, since 
every variatjon of weather wa&xnown to affect it, 
in a maaf^t which the owner could neither re- 
medy nor prevent. The bill, in its passage, was 
so altered and modified, as partially to remove the 
* chief objections of the manufacturers. 

The trial of Mr. Hastings proceeded during this 
session, but with no circumstance of memorable im- 
portance. An intemperate expression which escaped 
Mr.Burketwh&lin speaking(duringoneofhiswai in- 
est philippics) of the execution of Nundcomar, he 
said, that Hastings had murdered that man through 
the hands of Sir Elijah Impey, was voted worthy of 
ogmure, by a great majority *of the house. On 
tne 1 1 th of Atigust, the chancellor, by his majesty’s 
command, prorogued the parliament, after a ses- 
sion of almost nine months with little interrup- 
tion. % * 

The single successful campaign which Turkey 
had maintained against the emperor, was sadly 
compensated in the present year, by the return of 
{food fortune to the Austrian standard. The 
death of Sultan Achmet the IV, a prince, who, 
though educated in the daricness of the seraglio, 
yet promised, by his superior abilities, to uphold, 
if not to renovate, that falling empire, placed a 
successor on the Ottoman throne, littfe fitted to 
prop its decline. One of the first acts, of Sultan 
Selim, was to depose and jo^urder the vizier Dus- 
suff Pacha, who had lately triumphed over the 
Austrian arms, and to appoint k new vizier, whose 
army was, in one day, put to total ruin, by the sut 
perior tactics of Cebourg and Suarrow. So de- 
cisive was dfis battle, which was fought on the 
plains of that the Turks lost 7,000 

men, and^witfef4ill$jf seemed to lose, irrecovcrablj , 
their confidence and concert. The return of Mar- 
shal Laudom to the head of die Austrian armies. 


chap. 

XXII. 
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chap, on the Hungarian and Croatian frontiers, was 
xxn. ^ equally auspicious ’’‘to the imperial tttose. Bel- 
1789* key of the Turkish frontiers^, was taken 

with its numerous garrisons, and, in general, every 
plac§ of importance in the same quarter, yielded 
to the Austrians, except Orsova, of which the gar-* 
rison displayed so much gallantry, as to compel 
the veteran Laudon himself to raise the siege. In 
the eastern scene of the contest, thej&pssians were 
no less successful. The celebrated Hassan Be), 
long distinguished as an admiral in the Ottoman 
wars, was .imprudently transferred by the sultan to 
his land-service, and commanded the army of Bes- 
sarabia. After a hr rd fought battle, he was dxjjMtet 
before the army of Prince Potemkin, out of mat 
province, and the fate of Bender, its capital, was 
decided by the same engagement. ^Nothing but 
the approach of winter, seemed to protect Con- 
stantinople from the assault, of the conquering 
. enemies. 

But, before the emperor Joseph had timq.to 
complete his triumphs over tjiese barbarians, he was 
engaged in new difficulties with his own subjects, by 
that unhappy policy Which inspired the first and ^ast 
moments of his reign. The calm of accommodation 
in Flanders and Brabant was fallacious ; for the pro- 
mises which had quieted the people of those coun- 
tries were, on the part of the sovereign, insincere. 
The people were suspicious 5 the emperor was in- 
' dignant, that he had been obliged to accommodate 
and dissemble. 'The mask was’ therefore thrown 
off; conciliating governors were withdrawn, as a 
prelude^ to thq change of conciliatory measures. 
Innovations cn the freedom of the, Belgians, and 
in violation of the joyom «^/T/,ifeM^procjaimcd to 
Ip the will of the emperor, whHm?the council of 
Brabant were ordered to register as law, and‘ the 
people, under penalty of death, jto obey. The 
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council refused obedience, as well as subsidies, chap. 
while the charter of theirj constitution should be xxn- 
outraged ; jhe people shewed universal discontent. ' j ~ 
In these msgraceful scenes of innovation, where * 9 ' 
the emperor insulted the liberties of the Belgians, 
rfhe first breach of his late accommodation took 
place at Louvain, where the institution of the uni- 
versity was changed for a capricious scheme of the 
reforming sovereign; and a defenceless crowd, 
who had ass^htled from curiosity more than sedi- 
tion, were murdered in cold blood by the soldiers. 

From these and similar aggressions arose that sud- 
den combination of the Belgians, by which, as if 
by magical incantation, an ariny of 40,000 men 
spring up in an instant, and, with a career of suc- 
cess as rapid as it was short, overran the whole of 
Austrian Flanders. On the 22 d of December 
J789, ttj| states of Brabant, after solemnly re- 
nouncing allegiance to the emperor, appointed the 
leader^, who were to form the administration of 
the new republic. Of those leaders the most dis- 
tinguished were, M. Vandemoot, a popular ad- 
\ocate of Antwerp, M. Van Euren, the baron 
D’Hore,and General Vanderssierch, of whom the 
last vas made commander of the army. A regu- 
lar government was established, and diplomatic 
agents dispatched to treat with the powers of Eu- 
rope, as from an independent State. , 

The rise, the progress, and the fall, of this revo- 
lution,form an interesting epoch in the later events 
of Europe; but, as it occasioned no armed inter- 
ference on the part of England, it is but a second- 
ary consideration in viewing* the history of our 
own affairs. It, is sufficient to say, that the popu- 
lar government C$> Belgium, strong as it seemed 
to rise, endured more than a year. It 

fell by internal treachery, by dissension, by the 
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chap, bigotry of its church and people, and by the jea- 
x * t1, lousy of its nobles ; but the mortal circumstance 
1*89. of its fate was the retulti of those artqtes from the 
Turkish wars, which enabled Joseph ^Overwhelm 
the insurgents by numbers, as well as discipline. 
Th£ succession of Leopold, however, to the im; 
perial throne, was, from the mild and moderate 
character of that sovereign, as favourable to the 
humiliated circumstances of the Belgian patriots, 
as it was to the repose of Europe— ia a different 
quarter. t * 

In the contest which had for some time agitat- 
ed the eastern frontiers of Europe, the northern 
neighbours of the belligerent powers found them- 
selves at last involved either as principals or arbi- 
trators. While Denmark was induced, by threats 
or promises, to become the strict ally of Russia, 
Gustavus, king of Sweden, was ambitious of act- 
ing a more distinguished part, by checking the 
v ast designs of Catharine, and restoring the once- 
powerful influence of his native country over the af- 
fairs of Europe. To this bold measure he was believ- 
ed to be secretly stimulated by those cabinets who 
did not think it yet n prudent to avow their senti- 
ments openly, as well as by the state of his fi- 
nances, and of his own dominions, and the criti- 
I ‘ , *7 cal relation in which he stood to Russia/ The al- 
liance of the Porte ofFered him a subsidy, which 
he was 'known to require ; the mutinous state of 
. his own people maae a standing army indis- 
pensable for the* support of his usurped authority; 
and, since it seemed possible, by the new alliance, 
to maintain the expences of a war, it was natural 
for the warlike and high-spirited activity of Gusta- 
vus to turn against ‘that ene fflv o f his person and 
kingdom, the empress of who at once 

threatened the independent exlitnse of Sweden, 
and excited the factious spirit of its, nobles against 
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the sovereign, by the most dangerous cabals. Gys* ch 4A 
tavus, seeking, when it- was too late, to cement X * n ’ 
.every anciej|pKfference with Denmark, and de- 1789. 
tach her from her ancftf&alUanQe, went in person 
to the court of Copertlilgen, in 1 ? 87 , and aidfed 
hfs negociatioifs with alt the powers of his elo- 
quence ; but he in vain attempted to change the 
tardy, though determined* resolution of the Danes. 

The defection jfsf hjs army, and the resisting mea- 
sures of the Swedish senate, who negociated, dur- 
ing his absence from Stockholm, for a peace with 
Russia, seemed to crown his misfortunes ; but the 
address of this able monarch, and his popularity 
among the lower .classes of his subjects, protect- 
ed him, for the present, from the hatred of his 
aristocracy. 

In the following year. Prince Charles of Hesse, 1788. 
along with *his nephew, the prince of Denmark, / 
invaded Sweden on the sale of Norway, and, ad-, 
vancing at the head of 12,000 auxiliaries, took 
Stroi^stfidt, Udevella, and several other places. 

His campaign was- distinguished by no important 
engagement ; but whatever loss was sustained chief- 
ly fell upon the Swedes. The invading army pro- 
ceeded to Gottenburg, a very wealthy town, but 
by no means fortified in proportion to its conse- 
quence. The governor of the plage, and the in* 
habitants, seeing, on the one hand, ah the hofrors 
of siege and bombfrdment, carnage and confla- 
gration, which, even in the event orv^tory^ ,vfonld 


leave them ba^tg# 
on the other, 
cd to caphohd^ 
Gustavus, 
back alone* 
‘■ourfcar^tQ 


' r-property*4nd, 
, bad dAi- 
sadden presence of 

t’ anxt’,<% ofi horse- 
tW the speed of a 
!kp. he heard of its 
!ct#of aflairs, and raised 
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chap, than selfish calculation. The governor was in- 
3C ” L . sfendyydisplaced. The townsmen assembled, Gas- 
i}8& tavus re mi nded them of the andebtS^glory of the 
Swedish arms, and declared his own solution of 
resisting the enemy to the last. He was determin- 
ed never to fall alive into their hands, and fie* 
manded of his people to stand by him. The vo- 
luntary self-devotion of a sovereign was too strong 
an appeal 10 the Swedes to be ^resisted ; they par- 
ticipated his heroism, and promised never to capi- 
tulate. • 

From this dreadful trial of their fidelity, and 
from the seemingly inevitable fete of being buried 
under the rua^ of their town, the Swedes and their 
king were relieved by the intervention of the three 
mediating powers, to whom Sweden might certainly 
be said to owe the continuance o( its political exist- 
ence. England, Prussia, and Holland, united by a 
treaty of alliance, as already related, interfered to 
procure, first an armistice, and finally a peace, be- 
tween the courts of Copenhagen and Stockholm. 
Mr. Elliot, the British minister, passed over from 
Copenhagen to Sweden, and acquainted the prince 
of Hesse and thl Danish prince royal, of the firm 
determination of Prussia and Britain to invade 
Denmark, if hostilities were farther pursued. His 
•zeal and abilities well suited to the necessary 
promptness of the occasion, and, seconded by the 

J nonstrances of Baron Boithe, the Prussian mi- 
ter, procured *ui armistice, first for one month, 
i afterwards for halt & year. The Danish army 
rn withdrew into Norway, and peace with Den- 
mark was restored. - t 
Such was Rie “situation dj’ SlwSden at the close 
of the year 1783- now liberty 

to ebrobat Russia alone, campaign in 
Finland, in the summer year, 

and on the *»** bf JuAedhi^ui4ed tbr#wedish , 
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arms by a brilliant victory,- ogapst superior num* chat. 
ben. He penetrated into 'Rus^mv Finland with xxn - 
great spirit, -Hed for wine time* with every ap»' l „g. 1 " f 
pearance of success, ffl vJw intar^sbg forces of 
the Russians, and the destruction of a fleet, which 
cooperated with his army by ita movements along 
the-eoaat, compelled tfm,.&4iM approach of win. . 
ter, to retire with considerable sfe dwa n t a ge ; and 
the projattsof conquest, too ; vast 4«r #e flouted 
power of his sntail 'kingdom, vanished. 
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Dispute, betwemM **i and ‘heparliment ef fort ,* . •• 
V **• etates-gerteraL , .‘. Assumptm of power by 
, the tiers-em . ... We fan# compelled, tmadvise the unton i ftf 
orders...* New jealousies between the court and the pop - 
' • ior party. . . . Assembling of troop, near the capital . . • • 
Insurrection qfthe PdisUm,. . .i Capture ej theBaslUe . ... 
Proceeding, of the Englishparliament.. . ■ DtspAewit 
"'■j. Spain respecting the settlement of Nootka sound. . •■^rma- 
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chap. nnHE view of coeval circumstances, forcra at 
xxnl ; JL ' this period upon titir notice an watt, which has 
"71*6. since too fetsdly involv^the fate ofEuropem c 
« vortex of its effects. e have deteiTfd 
• v neribd when its his- 
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chap. dlpa»S«**at, twelve deputies of the pays d’etat, 
:lxn * the Uentettahk dsrft, end twenty-five magistrates of 
dffifaaepfebrtaiis; ht all 144. 

On tfes' 82* of February 1787, fite assembly of 
the notables was opened, with great pomp, in pre- 
4 : 4 * ofthe king, and all the priapes of the blood. 

The deficiencies of the revenue were hud before 
* them, it was recommended to' the clergy and no- 
”> hSicy*, to, make a voluntary resignation of their kn- 
jnuniiy %im the national land-tax; and ministers 
dbehUfcd die intention, of his majesty to mortgage 
file domains of the crown, and to subject the land- 
ed property of the church to certain regulations, 
wmCb should make them productive of aids to the 
public income. But with alt the pains that had; 
■eau taken to procure a majority in the assembly 
of the notables to second the king’s intentions, un- 
expected opposition sprung up. On one side Ca- 
lonne sa beset by the popular leader Count Mi- 
iabeau, and on the other, ny the baron de Breteuil, 
who was the favourite of the queen. The latter 
party prevailed in phtdag the archbishop of Tou- 
louse, *i fin huh office cl CaJonue, as cOUtroukr- 
Tioaaces . * The notables were dis- 
‘ peoduciag^any other derisive ef- 
fect, than accomplishing the rain of the mmbter 
ytho had etytveuM tN^ bp drawing out an ex- 

/■ ^ *— ? j-c l t defieioirie* hame fiuances ; 

ithepririfesedor- 
aybtch. had best 
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chap, president of the parliament had summed up, in a 
spirited speech, the reasons on which the assembly 

I7 g, t had grounded its refusal to register the stamp-tax, 
the count d’ Artois passionately exclaimed,—* If I 
were king, they should comply.’ The president, 
making a low bow, replied, — * If yqp were king, 
sir, I should say what I now say ; my heart is the 
people’s, my understanding is my own, and my 
head is the king’s. 

The parliament entered a spirited protest against 
this violation of their records. They were banish- 
ed, in consequence, to TroyeS j but purchased 
their recal, by consenting to register the act for 
the third twentieth. The urgent necessities of the 
state, however, required greater supplies than could 
be obtained by this insincere reconcilement. On 
the iy' h of November, the king repaired once 
more to the parliament, and ordered an edict to 
be registered for a loan of 450 millions of livres. 
Permission being given, however, for the members 
to deliver their sentiments on the loan, a very 
warm debate ensued, and was maintained, between 
the supporters of the royal and those of the pa- 
triotic party, for nine hours ; when the king, who 
had tasted no refreshment from the time of his 
entrance, overcome with hunger, and chagrin- 
ed at «the liberties which had been used in de- 
bate, rose and commanded the edict to be register- 
ed without farther delay, and without putting the 
question to the vote, The haughty order of the 
sovereign prodqped silence for a short time, till the 
duke of Orleans, who had Openly declared him- 
self on the popular side,' rose and protested against 
such an infringement on the rights of the assembly. 
The parliament ^unanimously seconded his protest, 
and declared the proceedings of the day to be 
thereby’rendered null and void. 

.The duke of Orleans, next dav. received an 
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order from the king to cottfipe himself to quo of 
his seats, about fifteen leagufcsfram Paris, and* was 
prohibited intercourse with 'any person but his 
* own family. Two members of parliament, who 
had distinguished themselves in opposing the edict, 
M. Freteau, end the Abbe Sabatdefe,, were, the 
same day, committed, by lettres de cachet to sepa- 
rate state prisons. * , 

Far from bring overawed by <h^se apis of se- 
verity, the parliament again protested with great- 
er boldness than before, and instead of appealing 
to the king’s mercy for the release of their arrest- 
ed members, demanded it in the name of the people 
of France.. Recurring, on the subject of the taxes, 
to the ancient principles of the constitution, they 
declared that it was neither in their* power, nor in 
the power of the crown, nor in both united, but in 
the power of tKe states-general alone, to grant or 
levy any new taxes on the people ; a declaration 
which raised the parliament to the highest emi- 
nence in the popular estimation. 

AltSr much dispute, the crown seemed at last 
disposed to yield to the boldness of their antago- 
nists, and the exiled members were set at liberty* 
A deep plan was, however, in secret agitation by 
the ministry, for diminishing the jurisdiction, the 
, revenues, and the influence of the parliaments, by 
instituting a number of inferior courts of justice 
throughout the kingdom, under die denomination 



and of a convaeatfbii of the states-general, by ap- 
prinring a *$***»« the royal 
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The project wa* devised with such secrecy, 
thattheroyal edicts for assembling the courple. 
nifre wereprinted, and on the eve of being issued, 
when k .wasdiscoyered by: a young member of the 
pwdfaut^snt of Paris, M. d’Espremenil. An extra- 
ordinary session of that assembly was immediately 
convolsedon thfi 2* of May, and several- spirited 
resolutions were passed to oppose the unlawful 
measures of tfaecfiurt. nays afte*» the mem- 
ber EHEspifemenil, and another, "Ml -Monsambert, 
who lad made themselves peculiarly obnoxious tq 
the court, were ordered to he arrested.’ They-fled, 
for a sanctuary, to parliament ; but that assembly 
was instantly surrounded by the kmg’s-troops. The 
commanding officer entered and demanded them, 
on which the president cried put, ‘ we are all 
D’Espremenils and Monsamberts l* At their own 
request, however, the two members- were surren- 
dered. The lung soon aftgr held a bed of justice, 
and ordered die edict for the cour plenvre to be 
registered, and as die parliament still continued re- 
fractory, . he suspended the meetings qf such* as- 
^emblies all ovar the hingdSMn. • - - 

But it was, now- too late tp quiet the public mind 
by means oif terror,^ The parliaments were too 
popubuyand too tmwte^k to be set . at defiance. 
Many ofthe- patriotic noblemen, who were called 
upon tb. sit jm’ dte cflttr p^»fti'e, ( decUned to be the 
instruments of an-arhitrai'v rirOeeediflg. i The two- 
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the court. In due alarming crisis, a change of ml- CHAe. 
nisters became a necessary sacrifice on the part of . ****** 
the court. Neckar was recalled), and it appeared ^saT 
that die summoning of the states, according to the 
advice of the parliaments, would be the only expe- 
dient left fbr*averting bankruptcy from die funds. 

The idea of the com plentkre was, therefore, dropt 
for ever. 

In the midst of his high hopes find popularity, 

Mr. Neckar <wasj however, aware of the embar- 
rassments attending even this popular measure of 
convoking the states. If the privileged orders 
should retain a majority, the states would be little 
more than a convocation of notables, and the as- 
sembling of the notables for public relief was a 
measure which experience had shewn to be inade- 
quate ; if, on the other hand, the popular interests 
should prevail/innoyation and unknown evils were 
to be dreaded. Previous to the meeting of the 
states-general, it was thought prudent to convoke 
another assembly of the notables, not to adjust the 
finances, but to deliberate on the grand representa- 
tive plan, which was to be realized in the states 
general. The subjects laid before them for com. 
sideration were, the composition of the states-ge* 
neral, including the important question of the 
number of the deputies, and the proportion of 
each order ; the forms of convoking and elect- 
ing them, and whether the tiers-etat or commons, 
should be allowed to choose representatives from 
either of the superior orders ? The decision of the 
notables on tfie number of the deputies 6f the 
fommons, was, that they should not exceed die 
number of rimer of the o|her* two bodies. This 
decision might have possibly influenced Neckar to 
coincide with it, bud npl the voice of the* nation 
been manifestly hostile to , the ^preponderance of 
the privileged rank?. > Thf opmmn of the pubfic, 
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rHAP so strongly expressed in writings and in conversa- 
don, finally prevailed ; and Neckar, embracing the 

i'( 9 . popular side, procured an order of council, con* 
trary to the resolution of the late assembly of 
notables, declaring that the deputies to the states- 
general should, at least, amount to* 1000; that* 
the number sent by each bailywick, should be in a 
ratio compounded of its population and taxes, and 
that the members of the tiers-etat should be equal 
to the joint amount of the other two orders. The 
meeting of this assembly, on which the eyes of all 
Europe were to be fixed, was appointed for the l‘ r 
of May l78p. 

The sublime spectacle of the assembling this re- 
presentative body, took place on the day appointed, 
at Versailles. 'JLhe nobility, equipt in the gor- 
geous habits of the days of chivalry, the dignified 
clergy, in all the highest pomp of ecclesiastical ap- 
parel, led the procession towards their hall. The 
third estate, affecting simplicity of habit, and dressed 
in the black woollen mantles worn in the days of 
Philip le Bel, followed, amidst the acclamations of 
the people. 

The grand quesfion, respecting the voting by 
order or by poll, was the first which agitated the 
assembly, the deputies of the privileged orders in- 
sisting, that the verification of their powers* should 
take place in theq\ separate chambers, whilst the 
third estate contaided for the ceremony taking 
place in the common hall of their meeting. The 
nobility continued as obstinate in resisting this pro- 
posal, as the commons in demanding it, while the 
clergy seemed more moderate* and desired the re- 
conciliation of tf{e Orders. At last the commons, 
iir pursuance ofS resolution dictated by the advice 
of Sieyfes, proceeded to make a genera! call of all 

* Which cojretpoudi to «W cetaftftay of onr member* taking 
th^ir teat*, * 
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the deputies from the whole bailywicks of France, chaf 
including those of the privileged orders, and by . 
a decisive step, assumed the legislative autho- n 
rity, under the name of rile National Assembly. 

Mr. Bailly was appointed their first and temporary 
'president. *The first resolution of the assembly 
pronounced all taxes, which were not sanctioned 
by the representatives of the people, illegal ; but 
gave a temporary sanction to the existing taxes, 
and declared the public creditors to be under 
the protection of the honour and faith of the 
nation. The deputies of the other orders were 
dismayed, irritated, and divided, by these proceed- 
ings. In the nobles, a democratical minority, 
headed by the duke of Orleans, contended for 
yielding to the tiers-etat; but the 'majority persist- 
ed against hiiji. 

In the ecclesiastical, as well as in the noble 
chamber, there was a strong aristocratical party ; 
but in the former, the number of the cures and 
sipaller clergy, who attached themselves to the po- 
pular cause, more immediately prevailed. 

On the 20 th of June, when the clergy were to 
form an union with the comfhons, the king, who 
had been induced, during the accidental absence 
of Neckar,’ to proclaim a royal session, gave 
orders to surround the hall of the states-gencral, 
with a detachment of guards. The president, and 
members of the tiers-etat, who came to take their 
seats, were not permitted to enter. On this they 
adjourned to & tennis-court in the neighbourhood, 
where they bound themselves, by a solemn oath, 
never to separate, till they should give to France a 
free constitution. 

On the 23 d , the same patriotic body again met, 
but could find no place for deliberation; till they 

* Mr. tfcdur vh (4 #y*y from court tp pay hi* lad v»l»t to 
» dying litter. * Mb. <* * , ^ 
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chap, took shelter in the church of S'. Louis, where they 

xxm * were joinedfey a majority of -the clergy, and two 
nobles of Dauphlny. On the succeeding day, the 
royal session, which had been prorogued, took 
place*- and the tiers-etat took their seats as at the 
first meeting of the states. Neckar was still ab-‘ 
sent, and the speech of the king betrayed the un- 
popular influence which bad been employed in the 
interval. The resolution of the 1Y‘\ by which 
the commons had assumed the right of constitut- 
ing a legislature, was declared null, and void by the 
king ; the. deputies were ordered to separate, and 
appear before him next day. His majesty retired, 
and was followed by the nobles, and the minority 
of the clergy, but the commons remained motion- 
less ; while the workmen, who had received or- 
ders to take down the throne and other decoradons, 
were so overawed by their presence, that they could 
not execute the task. The .grand master of the 
ceremonies returned to the hall, and demanded of 
the assembly, if they had not heard the king’s or- 
ders? but he soon retired in confusion, on receiv- 
ing the authoritative reprimand of Mirabeau. On 
the following day, the minority of the nobles, with 
several of the superior clergy, joined the nadonal 
assembly; and on the 27“, the king sent -a press- 
ing letter tq. the nobility and the minority of the 
clergy, intimatingthe necessity ^pf an union of or- 
ders, aUd eri treating them to agree to ft; The re- 
commendadon w^ obeyed, and occasioned so uni- 

ware iliumi- ’ 

nated* 1 } AY* '■ / Ur ''"' ■ 

' The 4riii)b|^ ihe jpdpular party now appear- 
ed to -be, sk^flees of the court 
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ed. Paris continued to exhibit scenes of tumultu- chap. 
ous excess, and the soldiery, seduced by the am* JOCH1, 
tagion of popular feelings, or debauched by the ' ' g 
secret bribes of Orleans, threw off subordination 
and discipline. The disorderly state of Paris seem* 
ed, in the eyes of the court, to justify the collec- 
tion of regular troops to its neighbourhood, among 
whom, the people and the assembly remarked, with 
jealousy, that the majority of the regiments were 
composed of, and commanded by, foreigners. The 
circumstance of Neckar’s dismission, and a new 
administration bang formed under De.Breteuil, 
Foulon, La Calesierc, La Porte, and the marshal 
Broglio, men avowedly of aristocratical principles, 
completed the belief of the Parisians, that deep de- 
signs were in agitation, for overwhelming their li- 
berty, and dismissing 'their representatives. 

On Sunday*the 18 th of July, the news of the 
ministerial change, and rumours of hostile designs 
being in agitation by the court, were reported, and 
occasioned an outcry of despair and fury. Insur- 
redtidn prevailed in every quarter j 4 the multitude, 
unprovided with any regular supply of aims, rush- 
ed into the armourers' shops,, and seized all the 
fire-arms and swords that could be found, bn the 
skirmishes that took place, the citizens were vic- 
torious, being joined by the French gourds, who 
repaired to them in a body. * 

An accidental circumstance accelerated the fate 
of the revolution, A scarcity, approaching to fa- 
mine, had menaced the capital ; .and a band of insur- 
gents availing themselves of that pretext, had com- 
menced pillage, and even murder, on the unof- 


4 While the maJtfeude, on thd? iccgfdte $» jrriMxrt, bj the prince 
first rising, wer* ittatked hj % fa Umheij * iuight circumstance, 
patrole of the tfij * 1 alfemftate* ¥& wbfeh Wateaia to h»vc roused 4 
An old man, who cyan said e> be tfc* rage of the Primp to the , 
an innocent ipectetof, Was cut * a * 
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chap, fending inhabitants. Mirabeau seized this oppor- 
jcaih. (-unity to make the Parisians form themselves into 
‘ a militia, for maintaining order. His suggestion 
was followed, and 60,000 citizens were immedi- 
ately embodied. The national volunteers, directed 
by popular leaders, in a few hours, assumed some 
appearance of order and discipline ; they threvi up 
entrenchments, and formed barricadoes, in differ- 
ent parts of the suburbs. A permanent council 
sat night and day at the hotel de ‘villa, and a com- 
munication was established between this army and 
the national assembly. This momentous change 
took place on the ] 2 th and 1 3 th of July. 

On the following ever-memorable day, the in- 
surgent citizens, aided by numerous companies of 
the guards, attacked and carried the hotel des in- 
valids , and the guard men He, or ancient arm >ury, 
from whence they distributed abundance of arms 
and ammunition to their numerous adherents. An 
unknown voice vvsts heard to call out, * Let us 
march against the Bastile. 5 The name of that ab- 
horred receptacle of the victims of tyranny, ope- 
rated like a spell on the inflamed spirits of the 
multitude ; and the bastile, which had resisted the 
great Conde during a siege of twenty-three days, 
was stormed by undisciplined insurgents • in a few 
hours. 4 

The*capture of the bastile has been called the 
birth-day of the revolution ; it was the signal for 
all the partisans of the ancient aristocracy, who 
were not devoted, either to fall with the king, or 
to submit to the new order of things, to abandon 
the kingdom. The count d 5 Artois, presumptive 
heir to the crown, escaped with his two sons ; the 
princes of Conti and Conde, and many of the 
first nobility, quickly followed. 

TJieday after this event,' the king repaired, with- 
out his guards, to the assembly# His appearance was 
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not now that of the haughty monarch, who had 
lately dictated to the states-general ; it was all 
^prostration and concession. He intimated that the 
foreign troops were to be withdrawn. Neckar was 
also recalled, in compliance with the wishes of the 
assembly. Thfet minister, who had retired to Swit- 
zerland, returned amidst the acclamations of the 
country ; but he had occasion to witness, even on 
his triumphant re-entry, traits of that sanguinary 
spirit among the people, which had already begun, 
and too long continued, to marie the progress of 
the revolution. The first solemn act of the as- 
sembly , after the return of their popular minister, 
was to frame the declaration of the rights of man, 
which was meant to contain the leading principles 
of the new constitution. 

The British parliament met on the 31** of Ja- 
nuary 1790. Tfie speech from the throne, from 
the want of important matter, was answered with- 
out any division upon the address ; and the esti- 
mates for the military establishments were voted, 
after d short debate. Sir Grey Cooper, Mr, Mars- 
hara, and Mr. Fox, expressed their astonishment, 
that after eight years of peace had elapsed, the mi- 
litary estimates were not yet reduced even to the 
peace establishment of 1775, though the cofnjmt* 
tee of finance, which sat in the year 178fi, had 
presumed upon a still jafeafcfer reduction. Mr* Pitt 
declared, that H wouldbe fblihd, upon exatniQa* 
tion in detail of our ihiUtary establfehment^ that 
they could sot, with common pruden^l, ha deduced 
to a narrower scale $ 'that at present, though there 
was neither prospect : nor apprehension of imme- 
diate war, yet the ’unified «&££ of Edrope re- 
quired us to beware Of parsimony, 'mease of sud- 
den surprise ; and, 'jMl'im foreign alliances 
made it incumbent nemo, OjK »W Jsuppdrt them, in 
case of need, 

- roia * 'i* * v t 
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chap. On the Q ,h of February, when the military esti- 

xx>a mates were brought from the committee, the obser- 

, 7?0k J various that fell from the chief speakers in the com- 
mons, formed rather a conversation on the French 
revolution, than a debate on British politics. The 
dispute arose from some expressions that fell from 
Mr. Fox, declaring his admiration of that event. Mr. 
Burke, with many eloquent compliments to the ta- 
lents of his friend, spoke of the revolution as a de- 
plorable event, which he wished no .Englishman, 
and, least of all, so great a leader of the minds of 
Englishmen, to view without abhorrence. In what 
consisted this boasted revolution ? France was in 
possession of a. good constitution the day that the 
states-general met in separate orders. The business 
of Frenchmen, had they been good and wise, was 
to have secured the independence of those states, 
according to those orders, under the monarch on 
the throne. It was tfyen their duty to redress 
grievances; but, instead. of redressing grievances, 
they increased them } they destroyed all # the ba- 
lances and counterpoises that could keep a consti- 
tution in steadiness ; they laid the axe to the root 
of all property 'and prosperity, by the principles 
which they had established, and by confiscating 
the ..possessions of. the church. By that institute 
of anarchy, thq declaration of the rights of man, 
they, had destroyed every hold, or authority by opi- 
nion, on the. tnipdftof die. .people ; and, if they 
succeeded, they would establish a democracy, or 
, a Saab .of basest species of 

. tyranny.' He Waa.scErry.that this dung, called % 
revolution, should have, been, compared with the 
event- called ! ^ie;Devojudoa;of England. What we 
did, W*s imfest-a 'revolution, not made but pre- 
vented I&tfce stable- fundamental parts of our 
amstitudw^yse tpade nu alteration. ,We did not 
weaken ti^mpnagFcby ; perhaps we strengthened 
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it. An era Of more improved domestic prosperity chap. 
then commenced, and still continues not only un- xxni * 
, impaired, but growing, under the wasting hand of 
time. 

The speech of Mr. Burke was received with 
rtfuch applauds. Mr. Fox, with no less ample 
acknowledgments of the high veneration in which 
he held the character of the last speaker, declared, 
that he could not retract the words of approba- 
tion which he*uttered on the French revolution. 
Though he never should lend himself to support 
any cabal for introducing dangerous innovations in 
our own constitution, he could not go the length 
of declaring himself an enemy to* every species of 
innovation. He considered the revolution of 1688 
a case much more parallel to the French revolu- 
tion than his right honourable friend had been will- 
ing to allow. The scenes of bloodshed and cruelty 
which had been acted inJFrance, he deplored, with 
every friend to humanity ; but was it to be won- 
dered at (he asked) that a people broken loose 
’from* the yoke of despotism should not enjoy their 
emancipation with perfect moderation ? Unsettled 
as their present situation was, Still their present 
was preferable to their former condition, and the 
change would ultimately be for the advantage of 
the country. 

Encouraged by thfc small majority which had 
rejected their petition last year, the English pro- 
lestant dissenters thought of renewing their appli- 
cation for the revision tof the test ana corporation 
acts. On Tuesday the 3* of March, Mr. Fox, 
brought the subject before the house. He dwelt 
on the intolerant principles of the act, in a long 
and argumentative speech. Speculative opinions, 
he contended, Were»-fft no instance, the fair stand- 
ard by which the character conduct of men. 

1 \ ' 17 2 
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chap, was to be judged. It had been the declared opi- 
xxm t nion of Mr. Pitt and the duke of Richmond, that 
1790. the present parliament was an inadequate repre- 
sentation of the country ; but it did not follow, 
frpm such an opinion, that Mr. Pitt or the duke 
of Richmond should be prevented from holding 
civil employments under government. If poli- 
tical opinions ought not to be disqualifications 
even in politics, how much more unjust must it be 
held to make religious doctrines disqualifications, 
not merely in religious, but in political, promotion. 
This was the very essence and practice of intoler- 
ance. Instead or being warned by the fete of a 
neighbouring kingdom (said Mr. Fox), we run 
headlong into the example. The Gallican church 
established disqualifications, and it fell by the very 
enemies which its own intolerance had created. It 
was our duty to beware of such £ fete ; but symp- 
toms of the same spirit, he was sorry to observe, be- 
gan already to be displayed by our own ecclesiastics. 
As an instance of this, he mentioned a proceeding 
of the bishop of S'. David's, who had lately sent 
a circular letter to the clergy of his diocese, dis- 
suading them, ii* the strongest manner, from vot- 
ing for a certain member of the house, because he 
had supported the petition of the dissenters. The 
acts of which the dissenters complained (he said) 
had been framed on pretence of defending the 
church and the state ; but the loyalty of the dis- 
senters was proved by t|ie history of those very 
events which secured the -present family their seat 
on the British throne 5 and every argument against 
the revision of the acts, founded on the supposed 
disaffection of the present generation of that creed, 
was a false induction from the imprudent language 
of a few misguided individuals, not a fair infer- 
ence from the conduct of the whole. 
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Mr. Pitt opposed the motion. In answer to Mr. chat. 
Fox’s avowed doctrine, that actions were the sole . xxni * 
test by which the loyalty of subjects was to be , 790 , 
‘tried, Mr. Pitt contended, that political preven* 
tion was one of the chief securities of the con- 
stitution, since it guarded the existence of the 
church, in the safety of which even our constitu- 
tion was involved. The church was a part of the 
constitution, and that part could not be endanger- 
ed, without the* danger of the wholes tie remind- 
ed the house, that i^ was to the same caution of po- 
litical prevention that we owed our deliverance 
from the tyranny of the Stuarts, which, if it had 
not existed, might have left us, at. this day, with- 
out a parliament to decide upon the question. The 
executive power (he continued), was entrusted by 
the constitution with the sole power of appointing 
to offices : it followed, by a natural inference, that 
they were also empowered to judge of the fitness 
or unfitness of individuals to occupy those stations. 

Hence, in a constitutional view, it could be deem- 
ed ho 'hardship that certain disqualifications should 
be attached to opinions, which the discretionary 
power of the executive government considered it 
politic to impose. But the strongest argument of 
Mr. Pitt was founded on the' very circumstance 
which the dissenters had held out as the main objec- 
tion to die acts in question. It was scud by the op- 
posers of the test laws, that they were inefficacious 
and nugatory, as the house had been obliged to 
pass, every session, an *act of indemnity. This 
certainly displayed? that if die test and^ corporation 
acts were remedies in thehands of (he government 
for politic purposes, they , had fipv been used with 
impolitic seventy, hut tempered with every pos- 
sible degree of mofowtmi Were such a degree 
of moderation; were such & remedy, howevey, . 
removed from their hands, 'where should a security 
* ‘ * U3 
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chap, be found, if the church were ever in danger ? And 
XxKI of the danger to be apprehended from men of the 
7^.’ ' avowed principles of the dissenters enjoying power 
in the state, there could be no question ; for power' 
always confers the desire of increasing it : and, if 
we suppose them honest, and true, to their prin- 
ciples, it necessarily follows, that they must wish 
to overthrow an heirarchy obnoxious to their most 
sacred tenets. 

Mr. Burke said, he opposed -the revision of the 
test laws, from a firm conviction tftat the dissent- 
ers were in’ geheral men of dangerous principles, 
actuated by no motives to which toleration could 
be at all applied. He produced several authentic 
documents to substantiate these allegations. 1 He 
concluded his speech by declaring, that on account 
of the many alarming and suspicious circumstances 
with which the present application came presented 
to parliament, if the test and corporation acts 
were abolished, some other test ought to be sub- 
stituted. Mr. Fox’s motion was rejected. 

On the 4 ,h of March, Mr. Flood moved for 
leave to bring in a bill for amending the represent- 

t 

s Amongst these was a cate* things, which ye are not yet able 
chism circulated among the d$s- to bear/ And, on another member 
scoters, full of invectives upon ha- saying, * Give them a Little bghr 
t zonal 1 establishments, upon kings into what ye intend/ they inform- 
and bishop* Another was a letter ed him, that they did not care the 
written by Mr. Fletcher, a dissent- nip of a straw for the repeal of 
cr, from a meeting of dissenting the test apd corporation acts ; but 
ministers* held at JBoUyn in tan- that they designed to try for the 
easbirc. Mr. Fteuher suftd, in fthoVtion of the tithes and liturgy, 
his letter, that theo*^eeti)^wroww * nj addition to these documents, he 
ed such vipfent pnityjj4tt< 'tinier read several well-known, extracts 
could not stpjr, Jn$ cams ataxy* from theNfcmihgs of Doctors Priest- 

• with some ether mtadw* men/ *leyaail ^rkse, expressive of their 

ode member* on hnetibry to all establishments ; their 
heitfg affced, what was* tbelr oV persuauon, that those of religion 
j*ct; atf 4 Wb*wf they mbain to weyb sidfu\ and idolatrous; and 
edtefc Ser %%more than % tbwdftterainatiou to proceed, step 
repeal/of 1 »e te«t wpora^oa by'ttep, tifr they demolished them, 

acts? answered ifi the language Of JMittft Am* US*. chap. iv. J 795 X 

* sos dathfuftw* , «< 
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alion of the people in parliament. The principle chav. 
of a free and representative government, Mr Flood XXIn ‘ 
affirmed, was, that the majority should decide for , 7 ^’" 
. the whole ; that nothing less than a constituent 
body, formed on a principle that extends to the 
majority, can j^e constitutionally adequate to repre- 
sent the people in parliament. Instead of answer- 
ing this principle of the constitution, the consti- 
tuent body was wholly defective in point of num- 
ber, since the majority of the representatives, who 
decide for the'whoie, are chosen by a number of 
electors not exceeding six or eight thousand, though 
these representatives are to act for eight or ten 
millions of people. Mr. Flood therefore propos- 
ed, as a reform in the constitution, that a new 
body of electors should be added tp the present 
number, sufficient to accord with the spirit and 
purposes of liberty, and sufficient in property to 
be conducive to the cause of order; that 100 
members should be added to parliament ; and that 
they should be elected by the resident household- 
-ess in. every county. Mr. Windham combated 
the motion, because, instead of pointing out or 
applying to any specific grievance, it merely at- 
tacked the present mode of representation, with- 
out cause or hpology. The representation had 
been called inadequate; but, instead of proving 
its inadequacy, the mover had only provedjts be- 
ing unequal ; a fact which required no evidence, 
but by no means implied or included the previous 
assertion, Jt was confounding thq end with the 
means, to propose an am^dmeur of the repre- 
sentation, because the ^ present consti- 

tuted, had been sufficient fyjm the beneficial pur- 
poses of govepwnanfc, * 1 were to ap- 

prove’ (said Mf* Windham) * of parliamentary re- 
form, it should not be * jt would never advise 
the repairing of a house in tfe* hurricane seaport, 
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cflAP. While speculatists and visionaries are at work in a 
jcxm. neighbouring kingdom, instead of catching the 
contagion of change, I would avoid every tendency 
to a subversion of established order, and calmly 
wait the event of what is passing, before we hazard 
all*the fabric of the constitution by endeavouring 
to mend any part of it.’ Mr. Pitt coincidedwith 
Mr. Windham on the necessity of delaying inno- 
vation dll another period. Even as a friend to re- 
form, he should not wish to see the cause suffer 
from being unseasonably advanced. Mr. Fox, al- 
though he candidly allowed that he believed this 
project 'of reforril neither supported by the public 
opinion within nor without, yet thought that the 
plan proposed by Mr. Flood was the best he had 
heard suggested. He begged leave to differ en- 
tirely from the sentiments of Mr. Windham re- 
specting France ; and, following, out his illustra- 
tion of the hurricane season, contended that no 
season for the repair of adiouse could be more tit 
for amendment, than that in which the storm was 
ready to burst. Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Courtney, 
Mr. Grenville, and several other members, spoke 
on the motion. At length Mr. Flood consented 
that it should be withdrawn. 

On the 10 a of March, a motioA was made by 
Mr. Montague, for increasing the salary of the 
speaker of tne house of commons. He stated his 
present emoluments, not exceeding £$000 a-year, 
to be inadequate to the dignity of his station, and 
proposed that $ 6 ^ should be advanced to £aooo. 
The motion, r M^opnMed' %‘Mr. Hussey, as tend- 
ing to iticrepyl|e M ^uence of the crown; but 
being >u|s»o6fi Vlarge and respectable majori- 
ty of the hqfl$e* , theTorigmal motion was not only 
carried, bu),'^ additional £lQQQ added as an 
amendments * v 

. Subjects,' of, financeftmd revenue now claimed 
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the attention of the house. On the SI** of March, chap. 
Mr. Dundas opened the Indian budget : he dwelt . 
upon the increasing prosperity of our possessions 179a 

• in the east, which he said would soon exceed every 
other part of Hindostan in trade and cultivation. 

Ip a few years the company would be enabled to 
pay off their arrears for the present year, the re- 
venue considerably exceeded the product of the 
former j and by the system of justice, liberality, 
and clemency, now exerted by tne British govern- 
ment over the natives, the increase of that revenue 
was likely to be permanent. # 

In displaying the state of finances for the year, 
the chancellor of the exchequer ^congratulated the 
house on being able to announce the increased 
prosperity of the nation. The exports of the 
preceding year, amounted to £. 1 8 , 500 , 000 , of 
which, nearly 1 3 , 500,000 were British ma- 
nufactures. The imports to 3017,800,000 ; and 
the number of our leamen was increased to 
one third more than in 1783 . The supplies were 

• calculated at £\ 1 , 931 , 000 ; the ways and means at 

3012.406.000, of this sum 306,500,000 being rais- 
ed by exchequer bills, the amount of the revenue, for 
three years past, had been 3015,723,000 j but the 
actual produce of last year had exceeded this sum 
by half a million. The growing surplus bf the 
consolidated fund might be, therefore, . called 

303 . 800 . 000 , whilst 305,184,000, had been taken 
in the three per cents, from the national debt. 

Mr. Sheridan disputed the truth* of this flatter- 
ing description of our finances exhibited by the 
minister, fie challenged the minister to deny that 
the excess of three years expenditure, 1786 - 7 - 8 , 
above our receipts, nad been 306,000,000 in ail. 

He concluded by declaring, that nothing would put 
the finances into a proper state, but either raising 
the income to the expenditure, or lowering* the 
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chap, expenditure to the income. The chancellor of the 
xxi 1 1 . , cxc h e q uer objected to the year 1 786 being taken 
r^oT in, as one oh the three years of average in this 
question. The fair period to be taken, was to end 
with the year i 790 ; before the conclusion of tht 
year* it was unjust to anticipate what the balance 
would be. 

From the happy prospects of peace and prospe. 
rity, the attention of the nation was suddenly called 
to the rumours and preparations of war with an 
ancient enemy. On the 5“* of July, Mr. Pitt de« 
livered a message to the house from his majesty, 
informing them of*an aggression committed by the 
Spaniards on British subjects ; of satisfaction hav- 
ing been refused 'by the court of Spain j of claims 
having been set up by that nation to the exclusive 
navigation of the south-western coasts of America, 
and of his majesty’s decided resolution to maintain 
the honour of his crown, and the rights of his 
people. The hostility of Spain arose out of the 
following circumstances. For about three years, 
a commerce had subsisted between some private 
adventurers in India and those parts of the West- 
ern coast v of North America, which Captain Cook 
and other British navigators had first discovered. 
A settlement had been formed at Nootka sound, 
(after & regular purchase of the land from the na- 
tive Indians ) the neighbourhood of which afforded 
furs, that sold for a high price in China. This lu- 
crative trade was carried on for years without mo- 
lestation, and -without the slightest anticipation that 
Spun would set^' up a , claim to countries, which 
hitherto neve( had been visited by Spaniards. 

In the month of May 1780, two Spanish ships 
of war arrived in the sound j for some time mutual 
civilities passed between the British and Spanish 
officers } Won the 14* of May >, Captain Douglas, 
of the Iphjgenia, wasic^deredon board of the 
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Spaniards, and, to his astonishment, informed by xxtir' 
the commander, that he had orders from the king ■ 
of Spain to seize all ships that he might find upon 1790* 
that coast. The Spanish officer, Joseph Martinez, 
then took possession of the Iphigenia, and convey, 
pd the officers and me n on board the Spanish 
ships, where they were put in irons, and treated with 
other circumstances of severity. After sending 
the prisoners to a Spanish port, he pulled down 
the British flag* from the main building of the 
settlement, declaring all the lands between Cape 
Horn and the t) 0 * degree of north latitude on the 
western coast of America, to be the property of 
the Spanish king. Another British vessel was af- 
terwards captured, the crews imprisoned, and the 
cargoes sold without formal condemnation. The 
first informations of these proceedings came to us 
from the Spaniards themselves. '1 heir ambassa- 
dor announced the seizure of the British ships, not 
for the purpose of exc Using the act, but to request 
that their countrymen, in these quarters, might 
■mot again be put to the trouble of confiscating our 
vessels ; but that all British trade and fishery, on 
the north-west regions of America, migj»t*be stopt 
as infringements on the property of the Spanish 
crown. Mr. Pitt, in stating these facts, said lie 
wished to abstain from every expression of aggra- 
vation. The Inure statement would induce a Bri- 
tish house of commons to demand restitution to 
the individuals aggrieved, and satisfaction to the 
nation for ail insult to its dignity. /It was true that 
one of the vessels had been delivered up by the 
viceroy of Mexico ; but no satisfaction to the na- 
tion had been given* The cOyrt of Spain had fol- 
lowed up thin injury and insult, by claims of ex- 
clusive navigation,^ unfounded as enormous, and 
t,o enforce their pretensions, were making prepara- 
tions for war in all their ports. It would be 
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chap, necessary, therefore, for the house to declare, 
XXI11, in coincidence with his majesty’s wishes, that, 
"Ttjo. in case pacific attempts were unsuccessful, we 
should prepare lor measures of force to obtain 
redress. 

Mr. Fox was the first to rise, after < this interest 
ing communication of the minister, to express his 
hopes that the house would be unanimous in send* 
mg that address of promise to support his majesty 
in the present dispute, which, at the conclusion of 
his speech, Mr. Pitt had moved. He wished, how- 
ever, to bo informed how it haH happened, that 
the minister, scarce a fortnight ago, should have 
given the house such a flattering account of the 
affairs of the country, and so many assurances of 
permanent peace, when he knew at that very mo- 
ment of what had been done by the Spaniards, 
when he had already received thc^remonstrances 
of their minister, and was informed of their arming 
for war ? Mr. Pitt replied, that when the budget 
was opened, ministers knew nothing of the facts, 
except what had been communicated in a vfcgUe 
uncertain manner, by the Spanish ambassador, and 
of their preparations, no alarming intelligence had 
been then divulged. Several motions for papers 
relative to the dispute with Spain, were made in 
both houses, but rejected on divisions. On the 
IS* 11 of t May, a vote of credit for ,000,000, 
missed the house of commons without opposition. 
The British goveragaepl; notf exhibited at once the 
firmness of its Chirac jer m foreign negociation, and 
the vastness of its resources in immediate prepara- 
tions for war.' 

Upon the question of the {Spanish rights to un- 
limited dominion on the western coast of America, 
which included Nootka sound, the British con- 
tended, that Spain having established her claim, 
neither by occupancy por, labbujy had no right to 
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an immense territory which lay, by justice, open chap. 
to the first industrious occupant. The resistante XX1IL 
to this truth, which at first the Spaniards were in- 1790. 
dined to make, was probably, stimulated by the 
hopes of effectual aid from their ancient allies 4 )f 
the Bourbon house. But although the family 
compact was still maintained by France, and a vote, 
in compliance with necessity, passed by the national 
assembly for arming fourteen ships of the line, to 
co-operate, in cas'e of a war, with the fleet of Spain, 
yet this measure <jn the side of the French, seemed 
rather to arise from a respect to the family treaty, 
than any wish to participate in the quarrel. The 
decree of the assembly expressed, that this arma- 
ment was to be' equipped solely on defensive prin- 
ciples. Indeed the views of the French legislators 
were turned to very different objects at this crisis 
of the revolutidfe, than befriending the house of 
Spain, or humbling the power of the EnghMi, 
whose name was exceedingly popular among the 
leaders of the revolution, and the French people 
1h general, at the commencement of their changes. 

Notwithstanding this promise of support, his 
Spanish majesty continued to *negodata* with the 
British government about the point which was in 
dispute between the two nations. At length, after 
a considerable time spent in discussions* both 
parties agreed to wave the question of right, for 
the present, and his catholic majesty consented, in 
satisfaction for the injury complained of, to order 
the restitution of the* ships and settlements which 
had been taken possession of, and engaged to pay 
an indemnity to the owners, for the actual loss 
sustained. The subjects of both nations were to 
have free access to the coasts, lying to the north 
pf the Spanish settlements, on the west of Ame- 
rica. 

The subject of the slave-trade was again moved 
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chap, by Mr. Wilberfbrce, very early this session. The 
xxm evidence on the side of the planters was not heard 
,,’ 0 to an end, rift near the close, and the remaining 
time was employed in examining some additional 
ufttnesses, in favour of the abolition. The further 
consideration of the subjest was thfcn adjourned. 
Upon the 16*“ of February, the trial of Mr. Hast- 
ings was renewed in West minster-hall, being the 
fifty-fifth day of the sitting of the court. The 
court, sat in this session, but thirteen days, in which 
the managers went through the ^charge relative to 
the receiving of presents. It was opened by Mr. 
Anstruther, and the evidence summed up in a 
speech, which occupied two days sittings, by Mr. 
Fox. The court adjourned on the9' h of June, af- 
ter its sixty-eighth day. 

On the 1 4 n of May, a vote was passed for giv- 
ing to the illustrious family of thffTPenns of Penn- 
sylvania, a compensation } for the losses which 
their loyalty had incurred in America, amounting, 
as the chancellor of the exchequer stated, to half 
million of money. ££4,000 a-year was settled 
upon them and their heirs, to be paid out of the 
consolidated fund. * On the 1 7 th , another bill was 
carried without division, for assisting his majesty 
to grapt, for twenty-one years, to Dr.- Willis, a 
pension of £01000 a-year. 

On 'the 10'“ of June, before the dispute with 
Spain had been yet decided* his majesty put an end 
to the session, and the next day' this- parliament, 
the 16 th parliantent of Great "Britain, was dissolv- 
ed by proclamation, after it had sat for seven ses- 
sions. 

During the peace aha " prosperity of England, 
the progress of the FVench 'revolution continued to 
excite the interest, to in flame the curiosity, and divide 
the sentiments of politicians^ ; The- first solemn pro- 
ceeding of thvassembly, the ded^ra- 
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tion of the rights, which was meant to contain the cH.tr. 
principles of the new 

to be given to France. I . 9 „ > 

After publishing this compend of their politics* 
the attention of the assembly was directed t<> -fbe 
formation of'a constitutional code ; but from this 
task they were called off for a while, by the more 
immediate evils by which the country was afflicted. 

A peasantry, degraded by ages of oppression, en- 
joyed their first liberty, as might be expected, in 
too many instances, only to abuse it ; and the ex- 
ercise of their vindictive retaliations on the aristo- 
cracy, were numerous and dreadful. It is true, 
however, that those excesses wese by no means in- 
discriminate. 'The era was not yet come, when 
patriotic and humane noblemen could not find an 
asylum on their own estates j nor even of those 
who had desented or acquired a contrary charac- 
ter was the proscription universal. 

While the assembly was occupied in decrees for 
the restoration of order, a most generous zeal, for 
"restoring the rights of the people, distinguished the 
patriotic nobles ; and, by the enthusiasm which the 
example of the great excited, produced ^voluntary 
surrender of privileges on the part of the whole 
aristocratic representatives, which deserved £ better 
reward, than it received, from their country. The 
equalization of taxes, and the abolition of feudal 
usurpations, being proposed by the Viscount. 
Noailies, and seconded by the duke d’Aiguillon. 
the privileged orders appeared contend, who 
should make die most .essential concessions. The 
whole of the feudal oppressions were abolished, 
and it was decreed, that. all public burdens should 
be imposed on subjects in proportion to their 
property. * 

In a subsequent debate, it was suggested, that 
as tithes operated- in the manner of a premium 
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chap, against agriculture, and a tax upon industry, they 
xxih. should be instantly suppressed. This was opposed 
"maT^ b y tbe c l er £$» and by many of the more enlight- 
ened of the laity The Abbe Sieyes, in particular, 
evinced with much legal knowledge, and logical 
precision, that tithes were not a tax imposed 
agreeably to the feudal system, but a single rent 
charge, laid upon their estates, by the original 
proprietors, for the maintenance of religion among 
their tenants and vassals ; that’ tha actual pro- 
prietors had purchased their estates subject to this 
rent charge ; and that by transferring it from the 
hands of the clergy, to those of the landed pro- 
prietors only, the, aristocratic interest alone would 
derive any benefit. The abbe concluded a most 
forcible speech, by this memorable sentence, * If 
you wish to be free, begin by being just.’ 

During the remainder of thsT summer, the 
formation of the new constitution, already issued 
by the assembly, occupied the attention of the le- 
gislature. The limits of the monarchy were pre- 
scribed by a suspensive veto, which invested the 
king with the right of opposing any act of the as- 
sembly, daring two‘ legislatures. If a third legis- 
lature should persist m recommending a decree, 
the royal -assent was to be conceded. In .these de- 
bates, ihe ' more violent spirits of the assembly, 
supported by the popular love of innovation, pre- 
vailed over an opposite party, whose wisdom fore- 
saw the dangers of unlimited change, and wished 
to approximate Re constitution, as nearly as pos- 
sible, to * that which had given happiness to Eng- 
land, during so many years. .Of the moderates, 
the most distinguished were Mounier, the duke de 
Liancourt, and Lally Tolendal. Mirabeau, during 
the progress of these innovations, became their 
convert } but it was the fate of the moderate party 
in* France, for ever to acquire converts in the mo- 
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ment of their decline, when the weight of new par- 
tizans seemed rather to accelerate, than to prevent 
their downfal. * 

* Political arrangements could neither remedy the 
deplorable state of the revenue, nor supply the 
pit»l with breads which still continued under all the 
apprehensions, and some of the privations, of a fa- 
mine. Such was the scarcity of money, in spite of 
ostentatious, contributions and loans, which were 
offered at a fgir Interest, that the minister was 
obliged to resort to. a procedure, from which his 
predecessors wouldnave shrunk with timidity, in 
all the plenitude of power enjoyed by Colbert or 
Sully. It was to raise a tax of one fourth on the 
net income of every citizen in the ‘kingdom. The 
proposition was passed into a decree, by a great 
majority of the assembly. 

While Paris wSaofflicted with the real evils of 
scarcity, the discontent of the public mind, was ag- 
gravated by jealousies and alarms. The hesitation 
of the king to assent to the decrees of the 4 th of 
August; and the abolition of tithes, the report of 
his intended escape to Metz, and the project ascrib- 
ed to the court, of again investing the capital with 
an armed force, excited a dreadful ferment in Paris. 
This temper was roused from jealousy to rage, on 
the report of a transaction within the walls of the 
palace, which, though unpremeditated, and only 
the ebullition of a moment, forms an important 
date in the progressive misfortunes of that devoted 
royal family. The regiment of Planers dragoons, 
having arrived at Versailles, their officers were en- 
tertained, according to the custom of military hos- • 
pitality, by those of the lifeguards, and the royal 
saloon was the scene of entertainment. When the 
guests were heated with wine, aristocratical toasts 
were given, and the popular toast of— the nation, 
was refused. At the dose of the ente rtai nm e n t , 

~ ntril. ' X 
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chap, the grenadiers of the regiment of Flanders, and the 
S w * ss chasseurs, were introduced. Soon after, the 
king and the queen, with the infant dauphin in 
her arms, entered the hall. The bands of music 
v "8tfuck up the pathetic air of * Richard , oh, vnj 
hing! y in allusion to the fallen fortunes of <ihe 
monarch. The presence of a conciliating king, 
and of a queen in all the charms of beauty and ma- 
ternal tenderness, the influence of music and wine, 
raised an unbounded enthusiasm., The ladies of 
the court distributed white ribjbons, to be worn as 
the badge of royalty, and the national cockades 
were trodden under foot by the inebriated guests. 
It is not certain that the royal personages were 
conscious of this ill-timed indignity to the popular 
cause; but there is little room to suppose, that 
they were ignorant of it ; or that their tacit per- 
mission did not merit in somo*degree the 'censure 
which it occasioned. 

The report of this event raised a dreadful com- 
motion in Paris. It began on the morning of the 
5 th of October, with the cry of — * bread.’* In a 
short time, an armed' multitude proceeded to Ver- 
sailles^accompanied by the national guards, among 
whom their commander. La Fayette, thought 
proper to mingle, for the sake of. moderating 
then 1 fury by his influence/ The presence of the 
general, it is probable, prevented many excesses, 
that might otherwise have ensued j but it was found 
impossible, entirely to restrain the brutality of the 
insurgents. tfhe mob, chiefly the women, called 
out for vengeance on the queen, and part of them 
burst into the castle. Two of the body-guards fell 
a sacrifice to their fury at the entrance ; an intre- 
pid individual, of the same corps, saved the life of 
her majesty, by giving' a timely ^alarm, till she 
escaped, dnd again made her appearance in the 
company of her consort ihd children, to whom 
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some tokens of respect were yet shewn. When chap. 
their majesties shewed themselves at a* balcony, a , xxm * 
cry was raised among the multitude, * to Paris, to *790. 
Paris.’ The king complied, and, accompanied by,, 
his family, wa% brought, in humiliating triumjJni 
to his capital. An executioner attended on each 
side by the standard-bearers of the mob, who car- 
ried the heads of the murdered guardsmen, still 
streaming with bloofl, upon their pikes. 

This burst oPpopular rage, while it humbled the 
monarch, shewed alio, unequivocally, the ascend- 
ancy of that licentiousness, which would soon de- 
fy the legislature itself. Mounier, Lally Tolendal, 
and the most distinguished of the moderate party, 
retired in disgust from the assembly. . 

The assembly, however, proceeded with a shew 
of zeal and vigour v to model the new constitution ; 
and to suppress thcT rising spirit of sedition, made 
some examples of severity towards the mob. Of 
these exertions in behalf of order, the most me- 
ro/u£ble„was exhibited on the scene of the Champ 
de Mars, an event which unfortunately led to 
the disgrace of La Fayette, and the de^th of 
Bailly. 

By the new constitution, the old ’Gothic divi- 
sions of France were laid aside, and the names of 
eighty-three departments substituted in their stead. 

The letfres de cachet, the sale of offices, the gabelle, 
and other obnoxious taxes, were done away. Mo- 
nasteries and convents were suppressed, The ter- 
ritorial possessions of the chbrcn wertf assigned to 
the disposal of the nation, subjecting, however, 
the new possessors to the iesponsibility of main- 
taining the ministers of religion, a& established by 
the constitution, and tfye monks, nuns, and pau-. 
pers, whose support had' depended on the church 
revenues. But the great and decisive feature of ' 
tlje aouuconstitution, % was the suppression of eve- r 
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ry order of nobility in their titles, privileges, and 
insignia. The decree which thus annihilated alf 
distinction of rank, was welcomed by the French 
,with enthusiasm ; they did not foresee, that, from 
tlfts ruins of nobility, which had c|ased to be for* 
■mutable, even before its last humiliation was ‘de- 
creed, a new aristocracy was to rise in the privileged 
Orders of anarchy, ten thousand times more dread- 
ful than that of their ancient oppressors. 

Louis made no shew of resistance in accepting 
the new government ; and 0$ the anniversary of 
the capture of the Bastile, the king, the national 
assembly, and the armed citizens, took a solemn 
oath to maintain the constitution. The enthusiasm 
of the people, the splendid pomp, the magnitude 
of the occasion, gave a meraoiable solemnity to 
this fete in the Champ de IVtars, But a retrospect 
of what has occurred since thit day in France, will 
lead us to no favourable commentary on the per- 
manence of national fidelity to the cause of free- 
dom, however pompously announced, or rejigyius- 
ly sworn. 

The appearance of unanimity* which the festive 
day orthe confederation exhibited; was but a de- 
lusive symptom of the divided and phrenzied mind 
of <the- people. Scarce had the solemnity been 
announced, when insurrection and massacre broke 
out 'in many parts of the kingdom. The nobility, 
discontented at the abolition of privileges, which 
they contended that their representatives in the 
Assembly ha® no right to ‘surrender, either stimu- 
lated their dependents to defy the new government, 
or fell victims themselves to the unbridled licen- 
tiousness of the* peasantry. A strong body of the 
clergy refused to take the civic oath j and, t>y join- 
ing their influence with the nbblesse, particularly 
in Britanny and Poitou, bfi the seeds of that civil 
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war which, at no distant period, was destined to chat*. 
shake the foundation of the revolution. . x * m ’ 

In the increasing distraction of parties, the once 1750 . 
abundant popularity of Neckar, was no longer suf- 
ficient to support that minister in guiding the helm, 
of affairs. By*his retreat, and by the death of Mi- 
rabeau, whose support, like all those of the royal 
family, were destined to arrive too late, Louis 
was left without a counsellor, or rather abandoned 
to those advisers, (whose unpopularity aggravated 
his own. Under, these circumstances, the fatal 
flight to Varennes* was undertaken, and its un- 
happy issue conducted Louis once again, a degrad, 
ed captive, to his own capital. 

The war between Russia and the Porte was still 
continued through the year 1790. -The succes- 
sion of a new vizier, also contributed, in no small 
degree, to count*, balance the successes of a late 
campaigu in the Bannat of Transylvannia, the only 
• fortunate era in the history of that war, which 
Turkey alone maintained against the two most 
‘formidable of her neighbours. Hassan Ali Bey, 
a most distinguished officer in the Turkish service, 
being appointed vizier, the whole plan ofjtie war, 
on the side of the Turks, was alteral. It had been 
formerly determined to invade Austria, and to 
maintain only defensive hostilities against the* Rus- 
sians; by the new disposition of the Ottoman 
forces, the Russians were attacked, and only de- 
fensive operations were attempted against the em- 
peror. The consequence was, tha^ time and op- 
portunity were given to the Austrians to rally, and 
invade with success ; while the assaulting of the. 
Russians on their own ground, .was attended with 
defeat. To make up as far a$ possible, by alliance, 
for the losses of this campaign, the Porte concluded 
« treaty with the king of Prussia, by which hisPrussian 
maj esty engaged to co-operate with them for W 
* % X S 
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ci i a i*. recovery of the Crimea, and , for other territorial 
xxhi. restitutions. The contracting parties agreed to 
^y 9o ~ make no peace, but under the mediation of Eng* 
land and Holland. The king of Prussia bound 
4ljmself to guaranty, after the conclusion of the 
pedee, all the possessions that should remain, to 
the Porte, and to obtain the joint guarantee of 
England, Sweden, and Poland, to the same effect. 
Joseph, the emperor of Germany, died in the midst 
of his preparations for renewing the war. His 
brother and successor, Leopold, more temperate in 
ambition, more enlightened in his views, and with a 
pacific disposition, which will ever do honour to 
his memory, announced his sincere desire of com* 
ing to speedy accommodation. 

As neither Turkey, nor Prussia, nor both unit- 
ed, seemed equal to resist so vast a disparity of 
their opponents, the intention o^f -Austria to recede 
from this alliance, could not fail to be an import- 
ant security against the dsnger of a total eversion. 
The Prussian minister, the celebrated Count Hartz- 
berg, had secured the essential friendship and ex- 
oneration of England, with his own cabinet, at the 
same time, that tjie English minister, Mr. Ewart, 
acquired by his extraordinary exertions, an equal 
ascendancy for the interests of England in Prussia. 
Thus was formed the sextuple alliance between 
England, Holland, Prussia, Poland, the Porte, and 
Sweden; by which it was attempted to draw a 
chain of political protection, frpm the extremity of 
Great Britain^across Holland, the Prussian states, 
and others ofTnferior note in alliance with the 
.Prussian interest, even to the shores of the Helles- 
pont. Preparations for war were still continued ; 
but amidst those’ preparations* a disposition for 
peace was visibly influencing the councils, both of 
Vienna and Berlin. Conferences were opened, or 
thff 4 th of June 1790, at Rdchenbach, in Silesia* 
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for adjusting, under the auspices of Prussia, a peace 
between Austria and Turkey, and for settling, at 
the same time, the differences between Leopold 
and his subjects in the Netherlands. An armistice 
was accordingly concluded, and finally, in spite n£- 
every obstacle that was thrown in the way by the 
artifices of the court of Petersburgh, a peace and 
convention were concluded between Austria and 
the Porte, on the ground, as it is styled in diplo- 
matic language, ofj the * status quo ante bellvm 
Through the exertions of the allied powers, the 
limits of these extensive empires were definitely 
arranged. 

The authority of Leopold over his predecessor’s 
revolted territories of the Netherlands, being re- 
cognized to him by the treaty of Reichonbach, the 
affairs of the confederated Belgian states, now 
seemed to be irretrievable. The march of 30,000 
of the emperor’s chosen troops into the Low coun- 
tries, and the inability of the leading confederates to 
raise the necessary supplies, reduced them to con- 
Suit their own safety in time, by accepting the of- 
fers which had been guarantied by the three elect- 
ing powers. Through the good, interpo^ion of 
England and her allies, and the moderate disposi- 
tion of Leopold, the Belgians obtained, at the very 
moment of their submission to the Austrian arms, 
a new charter, of no inconsiderable consequence. 
Among many articles for securing the liberties of 
the people, there was one prohibiting, in a special 
manner, the levying *qf armies Or >axes, or the 
establishment of laws without the '‘consent of the 
states ; as also the employment of the soldiery . 
against the civil subject, unless jn support of the 
laws, and at the formal requisition of the magis- 
trate. t 

The only object that . now remained for the to- 
tal pacification of Europe was to reconcile fhe* 
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chap, ambitious Catharine with the Porte, and to curb 
xxiii. the designs which she was said to enter tain, for 
the total subversion of that empire. For this 
purpose, the cabinets of England and Prussia, 
«riy and earnestly interfered. 
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T he British parliament met in November 1 790, chap. 

but it was not till the subsequent spring, that . X * IV ‘ 
the issue of our proffered mediation with Russia, , 75 i. 
was formally announced. 

In a message to both houses, on $ie 29 th of 
March, his majesty informed them of his efforts, in 
concert with his allies, to produce a peace between 
Russia and the Porte, having been unsuccessful. 

In fact, the peace which Catharine had lately con- 
cluded with Sweden, left her at liberty to direct 
her whole strength against the Turks, who, though 
no longer exposed pn the side rf Austria, were 
still too weak to resist her. In T790, Prince Po- 
temkin had overpowered the strongest army of 
the Ottomans in Wallachia, jand carried, by an 
ever-memorable assault, the key of the lower Da- 
nube, Ismael. The siege of that insular fortifica- 
tion was entrusted, by Potemkin, to the celebrated 
Suwarrow. It took place early in December 179*0, 
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chap, and was signalized by a massacre of the garrison, 

XX1V '. which too far exceeded the horrors of an ordinary 

1791. siege. By the conquest of Ismael, a way was 
opened to the Russian arms, to the very gates of 
Constantinople, and their advanced posts had, in 
fact, arrived within a few days march of the Turk-, 
ish capital, when the interference of foreign na- 
tions, although they could not humble the language 
of the czarina, yet, in fact, interrupted her career. 
At the conclusion of the convention of Reichen- 
bach, the mediating powers had, [in vain, endea- 
voured to bring the empress to' peace with the 
Porte, on the same terms which Austria had ad- 
mitted, viz. the status ante helium. The Empress, 
said that haughty Autocratrix, makes peace and 
war by her own will, and will admit of no foreign 
interference between herself and her enemies. 
Alarmed, however, at the strength of the allied 
powers, and, above all, at the external relations, as 
well as the internal state of Foland, she announced 
her intention of demanding no farther cession from 
the Turks, but the town and dependency of Cc-* 
zakow, and the country of the Oczakow Tartars, 
situated bejween die, Bog and the Dnieper. 

We have seen by the events which led to the 
convention of Reichenbach, that the successor of 
Frederick had drawn a close alliance with Poland, 
and that Prussia, Holland, and Britain, had offered 
to mediate a peace in the east of Europe, soon after 
the fall of Oczakow in 1788. In the following 
summer, a new treaty with Prussia had secured to 
us an additional interest in the business of media- 
tion, and our mediation was again renewed, though 
ineffectually offered* to the empress. Catharine 
not only rejected our interference, but seemed to 
have denounced. a new war against another of our 
allies, Poland ; having declared that the new ar- 
rangements in that republic were a violation of 
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the treaty by which she had guarantied its former chap. 
government. The seeds of jealousy between Eng- , XXIV * 
land and Russia, had been abundantly sown by the 1-9 *. 
armed neutrality of the north 5 and by every new 
event in the politics of Europe, they werejost 
vising to maturity. At the expiration of her com- 
mercial treaty with 'this country, Catharine re- 
fused to renew it, and while she loaded our mer- 
chants w ith additional duties, treated the French 
commerce with threry indulgence. The quadruple 
alliance which shf formed with France, Spain, and 
Denmark, gave boldness, as well as strength to 
her decisions, while the counter sextuple alliance, 
in which England must have borne the chief ex- 
pences of a war, seemed but a doubtful balance to 
her power. 

Such was the state of Europe, when the royal 
speech anticipated hostilities with Russia, and the 
minister proposed an address from parliament, to 
declare their intention < 5 f supporting our mediation 
by force. The necessity or supporting our ally, 
tlu» king of Prussia, and of preserving the balance 
of Europe from being shaken to its foundation 
by me farther progress of the Russian arpiies, were 
supported by Mr. Pitt, with all the accustomed 
strength of his eloquence. Mr. Fox encountered 
the motion for address. He maintained th& Prus- 
sia could not be endangered by the victories of the 
Russians over the Turks, and. that whatever pride 
the empress might have shewn in declining a peace 
which we should dictate, yet that Jter offer to cede 
all her conquests between the Netster and the Da- 
nube, reserving only what she had gained between 
the Bog and the Dneiper, \va?. a reasonable offer, 
considering the vast ascendancy of her arms. Mr. 

Burke, though he had sided with ministers on an- 
other important occasion, was in this question in 
prison with the opponents of the war, and it may 
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chap, be said, with the majority of the nation. * Are we 
XX1V ' f to plunge ourselves,’ said Mr. Burke, ‘ into war, 
i 79 x. into bloodshed, debt and calamity, for the disputed 
possession of a distant territory, which is either a 
desert, or the haunt of people oppressed by the 
yoke of savages? Are we to lavish f the lives of 
~ aglishmen, that Christian nations should be 
brought back to the dominion of infidels, whose ex- 
pulsion from Europe would be a blessing, as their 
empire is now a scourge to thosfe quarters ?’ Th<> 
majority of the minister’s votes \Sas still retained ; 
but it fell, in this question, much' below its accus- 
tomed number. Encouraged by the voice of pub- 
lic opinion on this subject, both within and without 
parliament, Mr. Grey proposed a vote of censure 
on ministers, for their precipitate projects respect- 
ing Russia j his motion was negatived by a majo- 
rity of only 80. Whatever judgment may be 
passed on the consistency of the minister, in giv. 
ing way to popular opinion, and receding from 
this armed mediation, after a fleet had been equip- 
ped, and the expence of large preparations ihdfurf. 
red, it is certain, that our interference was with- 
drawn, asvprecipitateiy as it had been offered. 

Prussia and Turkey were advised to conclude 
a peace with the empress, on terms which she had 
proposed. By a peace suddenly concluded at Ga- 
lata, on the 1 1 01 of August 1791, Russia retained 
Oczakow, and the country between the Bog and 
the Dnieper, which had belonged to Turkey be- 
fore the war. The latter of these rivers was to be 
the boundary of both powers, each of whom were 
to be equally entitled to the free navigation of the 
river, and each to erect fortifications on their re- 
spective shores. 

The subject of the Russian armament was dropt 
for the present session, but was resumed during 
the next, in both houses, as a matter of serious 
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elimination against the minister. Before our arma- 
ment had commenced, said the accusers of mini- 
stry, her imperial majesty had declared the terms 
upon which alone she would consent to make 
peace with the Turks. After a campaign o£ .asto- 
nishing success, and a peace concluded with Swe- 
den, she still adhered to the same terms, and ne- 
ver offered to rise beyond them} an armament 
was thereafter equipped, a ten months negociation 
took place.* What did both of them produce? 
The negociation, tended by accepting those very terms 
which the empress bad all along proffered. The 
British ministry declared, after all their threats, 
that if the Turks did not accept these terms, the 
belligerent parties should be left to decide the 
quarrel by themselves; a procedure which had 
sunk us in the estimation of all Europe. Ministers 
could only answer to these weighty asseverations, 
that the empress, whatever her professions were, 
had held the overthrow of the Turkish empire in 
.serious contemplation ; that her armies were suffi- 
cient to have accomplished her desire, had not Bri- 
tain and Prussia set bounds to her ambition ; that 
although the terms of peace which she offered sub- 
sequently to her later successes were more mode- 
rate than could have been expected, yet, that fo- 
reign interference, and not her own disposition, 
had taught her moderation. So much atieast had 
been accomplished by our late armament, jthat be- 

Russia had acquired nothing. IP the entire humi- 
liation of her ambition had not been accomplished 
by a stricter abridgement of her conquests, it was 
to the clamours of opposition, and the clamours 
of the country, that Britain owed the want of ab- 
solute efficiency to her mediatory projects. 

One of the principal objects which had bcen.re- 
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chap, commended to the attention of parliament, in the 

xxrv ~ . opening speech of the session, was the formation 

1791. of a new constitution for the province of Canada. 
Since the acquisition of that territory by Britain, 
in 1 763 , frequent promises had been made to the 
British Canadians of extending to them the bless- 
ings of the British constitution. The French Ca- 
nadians, on the other hand, cither because they 
were universally attached to their old establish- 
ments, or that the voice of their jfristccracy, who 
possessed feudal privileges at variance with the free 
spirit of our government, had been alone attended 
to, appeared averse to any change of their consti- 
tution. In framing the bill for the new Canadian 
constitution, attention was therefore paid to the 
different interest's and prejudices of the two classes 
of inhabitants, and one of its principal features was 
the separation of Canada into its French and Eng- 
lish divisions, or Upper and Lower Canada, to 
each of which a separate legislature was assigned. 
The provincial assemblies were to be septennial,, 
and elected by possessors of freeholds in the coun- 
try, or of tenants of houses in the towns, whose 
rents amounted to a tertain sum. The powers of 
the governor, as in other provincial governments, 
were similar to those of a viceroy ; but the forma- 
tion of a legislative council, who were to be here- 
ditary, or for life, at the option of the king, came 
nearer in approach to the form of the British go- 
vernment than any colonial government at present 
exhibited. The clefgy were allowed one seventh 
of the land, in lieu of tithes, and a bishop of the 
English church was to be nominated by the crown. 
Internal taxation was completely renounced by our 
remment. The external regulation of trade and 
nmerce was alone reserved ; and even against 
lie abuse of this power a remedy was provided. 
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by assigning to the legislatures of the two pro- 
vinces the right of levying and imposing public 
burdens of every description. * 

The bill passed through both houses without 
material alterations ; but the debate was mcmprable 
•for the extAneous topics which it introduced, and 
for the final separation which it occasioned be- 
tween the two distinguished orators, who had hi- 
therto been thegoint leaders of opposition. Mr. 
Fox, in proposing amendments to the bill, ex- 
pressed his hopes, that the house, in promulgating 
a new constitution, would keep in view those en- 
lightened principles of freedom, which had already 
made a rapid progress, and were hastening to be- 
come universal. He objected to the proposed re- 
presentation, as being too scanty ; ’ to the division 
of the country into provinces, which would retard 
the coalition of ihe French and English ; to the 
establishment of the clergy, which was enormous ; 
and to the mode of fleeting the council, which, 
he thought, should be elected by the assembly. 
*Hfc ineant not, he said, to discuss the general uti- 
lity of hereditary powers, and titles attending he- 
reditary possessions ; but, though he did not think 
it prudent that they should be destroyed, in king- 
doms where they had already formed a part of the 
constitution, he conceived it unwise to gtfe them 
birth in countries where they had not previously 
existed. He could not account for the creation of 
a new estate in the Canadian constitution, unless 
by supposing that an opportunity was sought of 
reviving those French titles and honours, and awak- 
ening in the west that spirit of chivalry, of which 
the extinction in a neighbouring kingdom had been 
so much lamented by a class of politicians in Britain. 

Mr. Fox's allusions to the changes in France 
were not forgot by .Mr. Burke, whose book on the 
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omp. revolution had already appeared. The eulogies of 
. Y V his former friend on a system which he had so 
1791 . warmly combated, appeared to wound him as a 
personal insult, mid the adoption of those prin- 
ciple^ on which the changes in France had been 
adopted* seemed so baneful to the peace of society., 
that he inveighed against the revolution with all 
the ardour peculiar to his eloquence. He had been 
falsely accused, he said, of abusing republics, for 
the purpose of recommending mdnarphy ; but he 
affirmed, that he never had abused a republic, an- 
cient or modem. France deserved not to be called 
a republic, any more than a monarchy. He knew 
not by what name to describe it. Its shape — 

(If shape it could be called), which shape had none. 
Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb. 

The likeness of a kingly crown l»d on. 

But it was the spectre of monarchy, and not the 
substance $ it was fierce as ten furies, horrible as. 
hell, and had the hell-hounds of sin for ever bark- 
ing around its presence. The evil of its principles, 
he affirmed, were not confined to France ; ' thef 
had infected die loyalty of Englishmen, and nour- 
ished a desperate faction, whose determination was 
to undermine and r overthrow the constitution. Of 
theexistence of this foction, MrtBurkeeolemnly 
warned the house,, although, when called upon to 
bring forward proofs of such a conspiracy, he had 
only general and vague allegations to repeat. Mr. 
Fox, conedying the charge of faction to be level- 
ed, by this undefined application, against all who 
hadwishedwell to the revolution, rose to vindi- 
cate his principtes from the charge of disaffection 
to the British constitution. He had rejoiced, he 
said, as a friend to di& human species, in the 
"downfal of a tyranny ambng 25,000,000 of hu- 
man beings \ but he praised the French revolution 

• 1 * - - - tur * 
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for abolishing the ancient system, not for that' chap. 
which they had put in its place. Much must ne- xxlv ’ 
ccssarily remain to be done, for bringing to peace 
and utility the elements of a government so little 
confirmed by experience. Yet, if it was a crime 
to. rejoice in the prospect of liberty to so many 
millions, he must plead the principles of the Eng- 
lish constitution as his excuse ; those very prin- 
ciples which he had imbibed, with reverence, from 
tile speeches, frpin the writings, and from the inesti- 
mable conversation^ of the great statesman to whom 
he now replied. To hear those principles now 
abandoned by his illustrious friend, he confessed, 
had no less grieved than astonished him. During 
the American war, they had felt and owned a com- 
mon sympathy upon subjects of politics analogous 
to the present. They had rejoiced at the successes 
of Washington, and wept over the fate of Mont- 
gomery. In the opinion of that house, in 1780, 
ihe influence of the crovfln had increased, was in- 
creasing, and ought to be diminished. To this 
opitiidn’his right honourable friend had subscribed. 

If the influence of the British crown was thought 
dangerous, what, in the eyes of reflecting Jfrench- 
men, must the influence of the crown of France 
have appeared ? Mr. Burke, in reply, complain- 
ed heavily of the charge of inconsistency* and 
the abandonment of former principles, aggravated, 
as it was, by the circumstance of its being brought 
forward by one with whom he had lived in friend- 
ship and intimacy for two-and-twenty years. Re- 
vindicated his opinion of the French revolution, 
by distinguishing its whole nature, and scope from • 
that of America. But, in this attempt, he did not 
defend his consistency with his usual felicity of 
style or thought ; the reproach seemed to have 
pierced deep, and he gave way to plaintive expi^s- , 
sions of pain. He mentioned his age, his services; 

//. • Y 
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< hap. the hardship of being libelled before the public by 

X X1V ' his friend* the self-devotion of his conduct, in sa- 

T791. crificing both private friendship and party support 
to the safety of his country, and resisting revolu- 
tionary opinions ; but he concluded by declaring, 
that M what he had said on the subject of French 
principles, he made no allusion whatever to the 
speeches of Mr. Fox. 

Mr. Fox rose in great agitation : his utterance 
was for sometime impeded by 'tears. He warmly 
expressed his hopes, that whatfcverhe had said in 
the intemperance of debate would be forgot by his 
friend, whom, he found, that in spite of all his 
harshness, he must still love. But he could nor 
help perceiving, that his right honourable friend 
now displayed something more than mere differ- 
ence of opinion ; he seemed to discover a secret 
wish and disposition essentially {p injure him. Grant- 
ing that he had been indiscreet and warm in the 
terms of his opinion of the French revolution, 
surely this did not deserve the severe and pointed 
epithets which had been applied. Mr. Burke said, 
loud enough to be heard, that he did not recollect 
having used any such epithets. If, said Mr. Fox, 
(with great presence of mind, and an happy ap- 
plication of tliis circumstance) my right honour- 
able' friend does not recollect the epithets, then 
^either do I. If they are out of hi$ mind, they 
are out of mine also. This rejoinder of Mr. Fox, 
though begun with great respect and affectiQjj*Jed 
him once mqrp into the subject of dispute, turn in 
taking a comprehensive view of the inconsistencies 
■ which he could not biit remark in the conduct of 
his political preceptor, his speech assumed, in its 
progress, an air of dj^ep and sarcastic severity. 
The substance of this speech, though tempered 
with a concluding declaration, that this difference 
in their politics should only be a temporary bar to 
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their meeting, but not to their friendship, drew chap. 
irom Mr. Burke such an answer as neces^ari- , x * tv> 
ly dissolved both their friendship and acquaint- i^IT* 
*ance. 

I he Canadian bill, after undergoing several al- 
terations, passed the house of commons on the 
IS'" of May. The principal of these alterations 
were, the increase of the number of the assembly 
in Lower Canada^to fifty, instead of thirty, and 
the limitation of the assembly to four years, instead 
of seven. 

Some salutary reformations in the practical laws 
of the country engaged the attention of parliament, 
after these unprofitable speculations on foreign af- 
fairs. Of the most important of these, viz. the 
bill on the law of libels, we shall have soon an oc- 
casion to detail the particulars, under the events 
of the following year. Another bill was passed, 
which, originating with tjie minority, and support- 
ed, with honourable liberality, by the minister and 
many of his friends, had for its object to secure 
the ngkts of elections, and to prevent vexatious 
prosecutions for political purposes. A law was en- 
acted, prohibiting the attomey-geheral, in the right 
of the crown, or any individual in his own right, 
from disturbing the possessor of any franchise. 

A bill was also passed for the conditional relief of 
those catholic dissenters, who, although adhering to 
the Romish faith, protested against the more odi- 
ous and dangerous opinions imputed to papists. 

The bill was introduced by the solicitor-general, fa »c 
Mr. Mitford, and yras seconded by Mr. Windham. # 

The intention of the bill was not to repeal ail the* 
penal statutes against catholics, but to produce such 
an exemption as should, admit men of honour and 
loyalty to the fair protection of the laws. To that 
description of die {punish church, who entitled* 
themselyes the prbtesfing catholic dissenters, and 
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chap, who abjured, tlfe benefits of the present act were 
_ exclusively applied. * The oath to be administer- 
1791. ed for the new test was nearly the same as that 
which was ordained for the Irish catholics in 

17*76. 

From the tolerating spirit which displayed itself 
on this occasion, the members of the Scottish 
church conceived it a favourable occasion to Apply 
for a repeal of the tost act, asffar as it regarded 
Scotland ; and a petition to the house to this ef- 
fect, from the general assembly of Scotland, was 
eloquently supported by Sir Gilbert Elliot. In 
support of the motion, it was urged, that Scot- 
land, by its constitution, and the treaty of union, 
had a separate form of religiou, an independent 
church, and a free communication of civil rights. 
But a test, which is a condition for attaining those 
civil rights, imposed on Scotchmen the necessity 
of departing from the fqrm of their religion, and 
either abridged their religious liberty for the sake 
of civil attainments, or 1 their civil attainments for 
the sake of conscience. Mr. Pitt insisted, tfiat the 
test must have been understood as a stipulation at 
the tinfe of the 'union, since Scotland had acquies- 
ced in it from that period to the present, without 
complaint. The hardship of the test (he said) 
was ^ but imaginary. It was not a dereliction of 
the 'principles of the church of Scotland, but 
nforidy a pledge of amity with the church of Eng- 
land. This^willingness to communicate with a sis- 
\ ter church, he Understood 1 to be the general senti- 
„ ment of the members of the church of Scotland. 
But hi Scotland there were, as in England, secta- 
ries of various ’denominations, whose sentiments 
were fess liberal. Against such sectaries, it was 

1 Viz. Those catholics who de- subjects ; that 00 faith was to be 
1 nibd the doctrine, that princes ex- kept with heretics; and that the 
communicated by the pope might poyttt of ecclesiastical absolution 
be deposed and murdered by their* diwtf rcd morad obligations 
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just, as well as expedient, that the test should ope- chap. 
rate ; otherwise the church of England would suf- XXIV * 
for an encroachment from them, to winch, from 17 ’ 9l> .' 
Sectaries of England, she was n6t exposed, as the 
legislature had repeatedly declared its intention to 
guard her. 11>r, as there was no test in Scotland, 
an exemption in favour of that country would let 
in upon the church of England dissenters and 
sectaries of every ^denomination, and thus break 
down the fencp which the wisdom and justice of 
parliament had so often and so lately confirmed. 

Sir Gilbert Elliot’s \uotion was negatived. 

For three years past, we have seen the friends 
of human nature appealing in vain for the aboli- 
tion of its foulest disgrace to a British legislature, 
or obtaining only partial modifications' of an enor- 
mous evil. The subject of the slave-trade was 
resumed during this session, and a body of evi- 
dence laid before parliament, which had been care- 
fully and deeply scrutinized by a select committee 
of the house of commons. On the faith of these 
documents, respecting the guilty and bloody bar- 
barity of the trade, Mr. Wilberfbrce moved for 
leave to bring in a bill to prevent the farther im- 
portation of slaves into our West-fndia colonies. 

To arrest the supply of the islands by this inhuman 
traflic, Mr. 'Wilberforce considered as the Surest 
means of meliorating the condition of thoso who 
were already in a state of slavery in the colonies ; 
since their owners, when debarred from a market, 
would be obliged, for .their own interests, to keep 
up their stock by milder usage. The pleas of 
justice, , of mercy,, and of policy, which have beeii* 
urged on this subject by the abolitionists, although 
numerous in detail, and indisputable in proof, have 
been so frequently repeated, from the popular in- 
terest of the question, that, without weakening^ 
their force, they may be briefly stated. The means 
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rtiAP. by which slaves are obtained on the coast of Africa 

XXIV ‘ are, by force or fraud ; by the purchase of those 
which are bdrn slaves, from their African possess- 
ors ; by the sale of criminals or prisoners of war } ' 
or hy violent captures, which have none of these 
pretences. That the last and most 1 nefarious of 
those methods is very generally used in obtaining 
these human cargoes, is substantiated beyond all 
contradiction. That the other methods of procur- 
ing them, which the traders pretend»to be founded 
in justice, are in reality atrocious ; is not merely to 
be suspected, but notorious. ^Ve purchase slaves 
in war,' and war is made to supply the purchasers. 
We purchase criminals, it is said ; and men con- 
victed of witchcraft and sorcery are sent from 
those African tribunals to propitiate their crimes 
under the lash of the West Indies. Our security, 
too, that only fair and honourable means are used 
in filling up those cargoes^of our fellow-creatures, 
whence does it arise, and to whom is it intrusted ? 
Who is it that presides over the African tribunal, 
to assure us that the wretched culprit is condemn- 
ed for a crime before he is devoted to the last ex- 
tremities- of a punishment ? Who is it that becomes 
security for the Guinea captain and his black agent, 
that all the victims thrust into his hold are either 
taken in war, or taken by means that will shew the 
shadow of defence ? All is entrusted to the high juS- 
, tice and tender mercy of men who deal professionally 

in human blood $ to the black trader, who is degrad- 
.. ed beneath the barbarism of Africa by his connec- 
tion with the commerce of Europe ; to the Guinea 
'captains, who have been known to torture infants 
♦ in boiling water, aud apply burning coals to their 
prisoners when they refused to eat. 

All that can be said in palliation of die sin is, 
.that some of their cargoes are obtained by what 
they denominate fair purchase. But of the rest 
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that remain what shall be said? And what of chap. 
those, who fall avowedly into our hands, by ra- . XX1V * 
pine, as wide as it is atrocious? * The slave* lt9t , 
trade* (says Archdeacon Paley) ‘ destroys more in 
one year than tjhe inquisition did in an hundred, or 
ptfrhaps even since its foundation.’ ‘ But the traf- 
fic’ (says its defenders) ‘ employs a capital, which 
cannot be instantly withdrawn.’ Then let it be 
gradually withdrawn ; and if a compromise must 
be made between gain and iniquity, let the pro- 
tracted existence of the trade be no longer than is 
necessary to remove that capital. * But it is a 
nursery’ (say they) * for our seamen !* It is known’ 

(the abolitionists reply) * to be tfye grave of our 
seamen.' * Other nations (they tell us) would take 
it up.’ Then the crime would not be burs. In fine, 
there is no apology offered for the slave-trade, 
which, if admitted* would not triumphantly excul- 
pate every criminal that ever pleaded for his life 
at the Old Bailey. Tile bill was thrown out, 
though the minister gave it his strenuous support. 

A bill was, however, passed during the session, 
from which (though a slight atonement to the cause 
of humanity for the rejection of *Mr. Wilberforce’s 
bill), yet hopes were formed that, by its ultimate ef- 
fect, it might extirpate the practice, along with the 
necessity of importing slaves from Africa, foV sup- 
plying the markets of Europe with the produce of 
the west. This was to establish a colony at Sierra 
Leone, on the coast of Africa, in the eighth degree 
of north latitude, where the soil waS described, by 
those who best knew it, to be capable of produc- 
ing, in excellence and almost spontaneously, the 
various articles of cotton, coffee, sugar, &c. A 
tract of land was allotted, to be cultivated by free- 
men, and an honourable experiment was to be 
made, whether Africa might not be rendered, by 
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chap. - civilization, a market for our manufactures, in- 
xxlv ' . stead of, a nursery of slaves. 

1791. Previous t® the production of his financial plan, 
Mr. Pitt proposed to appoint a committee to con- 
sider and report the amount of the public income 
and Expenditure for the last five years, and that the 
same committee should be directed to inquire what 
the public expenditure might be expected to be in 
future, and what alteration had taken place in the 
amount of the national debt since the 5 tfl of January 
1786. The result of this comparison of income 
and expenditure was^s follows.-*— 


Annual Income 16,030,285 

Expenditure, including a million tor liqui- 
dating the national debt 15,969,17$ 

Balance in favour of the country 1,107 


Mr. Sheridan, as usual, took the lead in combat- 
ing the financial conclusions of the minister. He 
remarked, that the report of the present commit- 
tee, shewed the fallacy of the estimate of future c A - 
pence, which had been made by the former com- 
mittee in 1786. Xh at estimate amounted to the 
annual sum of «£)4,478,181, whereas the actual 
amount now stated by the present committee, is 
i£l 5 ,ti 6 Q, 178; which, after the deduction of the 
annual, £ 1,000,000 for discharging the national 
debt, exceeded the former calculation of future ex- 
penditure, by more than ^y00,000. On the 3 d 
of June, Mr. Sheridan again, urged his objections 
to the minister's statement of finances, in a series 
qf more than forty resolutions, tending to establish, 
in the first place, a mistake in the report of 17S6 ; 
in the second place, to shew, from an average of 
the public income and expenditure for three years 
past, that, instead of being a surplus, there was a 
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deficiency in the public funds ; to exhibit, in the chap. 
third place, the sums voted for 1731, and to prove 
from these, that the expence of »our present J " I7 yiT 
• est tbli&hment far exceeded the calculations stated 
in the report of the committee. The fourth s-t of * 
his resolutions were to establish, that, allowing 
the above surplus to have existed, still, from the 
report of the same committee, extraordinary and 
unforeseen expences might be expected to arise in 
subsequent, as had invariably been the case in 
past years, ^’he majority of Mr. Sheridan’s re- 
solutions were rejected, and ffle few which passed, 
were so modified and amended, as to change their 
original sense. 

The supplies ’of the year were’ nearly the same 
as in the usutl peace establishment,* and no fresh 
taxes were imposed. Mr. Dundas produced his 
annual statement of Indian finance, which he said, 
had been in a state of prosperity, ever since Mr. • 
Pitt’s plan of territorial* government, and the com- 
mencement of his own executive direction; and that 
t!V British revenues in the east, amounted to 
,/’7, 000,000, after defraying all the expences of 
government, having a surplus of af?I # 500,000, 
cither for investments or contingent services. Par- 
liament was prorogued, on the 10 th of June, to the 
31 st of January 1732. • 

As the years of peace are ever favourable to 
speculation, the activity of the English mind ap- 
pcii.'s, during the present period, to have been in- 
flamed, to an uncommon degree, wth the contro- 
versy of theoretical politics. The French revolution 
had sprung from principles, which the English 
whigs i ocognized as those of .their own constitu- 
tion ; it had not yet reached, though it was verging 
to the climax which shewed the dagger of indiscri- 
minately applying such principles to political prac- 
tice. The conclusion of this eventful year, was, 

. <* 
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, i jap. indeed, the crisis between hope and fear in die 

xxiv. hearts of those who wished Weil to the liberties of 

1J9l J France, but who dreaded the excesses, which so mo. 
mentous a change might produce. The worst dis- 
grace of the revolution had not arrived, and, un- 
til their arrival, the friends of liberty werfe unwill- 
ing to forebode them. To this benevolent prin- 
ciple, the more enlightened whigs ascribe their pre- 
dilection for .the French revolution, at a period, 
when its promised blessings seemed nort* than to 
counterbalance the epils it had t occasioned. If 
their hopes have been falsified, let not the prin- 
ciples, on which our own revolution was founded, 
be insulted for the event. The name of liberty, 
and not her cause, has been profaned. The at- 
tempt of a great people to emancipate themselves, 
has, indeed, failed, and innumerable crimes have 
discredited the attempt. In the awful moral of 
the event, we read the dangers of revolutions. 
Let not Englishmen, however, forget a warning 
which it affords, no less important; that the tyrami) , 
which debases a people, must ultimately end m 
revolution, and in proportion as the tyranny has 
been, so will be thef horror of the change. 

Without refining on distinction, it may be fair 
to separate the class of men to whom we have now 
alluded*, from other abettors of the French revolu- 
tion in 'England, whose influence was unhappily 
felt in the ferment of the present times. We have 
seen the principles declared by Mr. Fox, in his 
controversy with Mr. Burke, in parliament, when 
this subject was introduced : a declaration which 
may defy the most rigid interpretation to set it at 
variance with the principles of English liberty, or 
the loyalty of a British subject. Such a declaration 
of faith upon the French revolution, might include 
an erroneous idea of the French constitution, but 
implied neither heresy nor error, with respect to t 
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our own. Other answers to the writings of Mr. chap 
Burke, were dictated by the same constitutional XXIV * 
grounds which Mr. Fox had assumed, among * 
which the work of Mackintosh will be long re- 
membered. But the controversy was not coined 
to men who could have enlightened the understand- 
ings of Englishmen, while they warmed their hearts 
with the love of constitutional liberty. The answer of 
Paine brought the question to republican principles, 
inapplicable t« the country and constitution; and 
the controversy, which philosophers should have 
managed, was brought before the mob. This li- 
terary appeal to popular passions, debased the con- 
troversy in England, as the practical appeal to the 
mob degraded it in France. Along with the writ- 
ings of Paine, it might be lawful 'to class many 
contemporary projections of the same incendiary 
stamp ; but in spcaLng of contemporaries, the 
enumeration of names 4 ior the mere purpose of 
censure, ought to be omitted. 

Among the speculative friends of reform, the 
English dissenters were, m general, distinguished 
for the boldness of their sentiments in religious, 
as well as political disputes. ’Exulting in their 
high hope, that an era of universal toleiation was 
at hand, and that the death-blow, which supersti- 
tion had received in France, would speedily level 
ecclesiastical monopolies over the rest of Europe; 
they spoke and wrote a language of independence, 
bordering on temerity, and strongly disrespectful to 
the established churcn. All the contempt which they 
had received from the church dignitaries, was repaid 
with interest, in their predictions of an approach- 
ing triumph* At the head of* these dissenting po- 
lemics, stood the celebrated Priestley . 7 An event, 

k 7 In speaking of distinguished rate his respectability as ap usc/tti 
dissenters, it is no irreverence to friend to truth, very far below 
the mm dry of Dr. friptley to other literary characters, among 
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Phap which occurr> d ia th city where this gentleman 
xx v . lived, and wneredu iollowt jS < t his principles were 
xyyx. much distingid ed in cause o( inclt*pciid< nee, 
contributed to nuke I,< • t still more important in 
the public view , ' * msequence which display ed 

them *r. the lie, it it p'rscculcii men! A society 
of genlli men in ixnn'ngham, having met to cele- 
brate the anni vers icy ol the breach revolution, an 
inflammatory hand- hill was circulated by an ui ikn. v\ n 
enemy to • »' itiny, a, d purpi rtin,,t<* hi wri'tcn 
by an inctii . y agent ol the society, called! on the 
people to insurrection. I he society disaw wed tfte 
atiocious paper, but it had the cflecl ol lousing 
th-- ptople, though for a different pui pose than the 
liand-bill had ilesciibed. An immense mob as- 
sembled on the day of the meeting, and spreading 
the watch-word of church and state, carried de- 
vastation among the herns s of the tlis .inters. For 
two days, Birmingham was a scene oi pillage and 
terror. The military at last' quel ltd the itisurg *nts, 
but not until they had consuim J the hous" and li- 
brary of Dr. Prie'lley, along with his inestimable 
apparatus of natuial philosophy. Dr. Priestley lied 
to London* from whence he wrote a lettei to his 
brethren of the dust nting faith, n-csl uncluuiubly 
ascribing the disturbance to a conspiracy ol the 
English' clergy against him. However unjust this 
allegation was, the event may bt recorded as one of 
th -e unfortunate circumstance? wh'ch aggravated, 
f . 'he present, the feelings of public discord, and 
cl j tribured to ftflure exasperation. 

Parliament assembled again on the 31 st of Ja- 
nuary i7i>2, and the king’s speech contained little 
ir.o.e ti.an what related to foreign transactions. 

the u * et ip 2 *ody. While the conciliated the rwpect of ever the 
poknvi •* i Prie&t!ty has m rjter % opponr nt* xn religious *r<i 
pn ^ ’e t c, the n id v\ s- political speculation. 

«tom ol *uch mu ; Dr. Aiken > has 
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The marriage of his royal highness the duke of 
York, with the daughter of the king of Prussia ; ( 
the treaty of peace, concluded through the me- 
dium of Great Britain and its allies, between the 
emperor and the Turks; and the preliminaries 
sol tied between th? latter and the empress of Rus- 
ria ;*the continuation of the war which had lately 
broken out iu India; the assurances of friendship 
a, id good-will on the part of the European powers, 
and the prospect thence arising of a stability of do- 
med c prospects, and of a diminution of the public 
exp' »nce (particularly a reduction in the army and 
navy), were the principal subjects of notice* or con- 
gratulation. 

The animadversions of opposition fell most se- 
verely on the Russian armament,' and Mr. Fox 
congratulated the minority on the success of their 
opposition to a war, against which the interests and 
voie * of the nation had so decidedly spoken. 

Ii the temper of the* present times favoured ex- 
treme latitude of opinion, there was, however, an 
opposite re-action to be dreaded from the prosecu- 
tions which that licentiousness drew upon the li- 
terary speculations of the country. The crown 
lawyers becoming jealous of that powerful engine 
of good, and evil, wen* disposed to subject the 
press to every possible controul. A* maxim 
laid down by Lord Mansfield, that * the greater the 
truth, the greater was -the libel,’ was universally 
established in courts *>f justice; and juries were not 
allowed to decide in cases of libtls on the whole 
question at issue, but confined to the single point 
of certain words being spoken, printed, or publish- 
ed, by the accused. From a doctrine so indefinite, 
a great latitude of interpretation was left to the 
judges, who, from their views and situation^ most 
naturally lean to the side of prerogative. The re- 
sult of prosecutions thus depended more upon the 
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chap judge than the jury, and the doctrine of libels be* 
XX1V _ came an engine of tenor in the hands of govefn- 
179s. meat. Mi - . Fox had introduced, during the last 
session, a bill upon this subject, which the lords 
had rejected ; but which triumphed during the 
present session, to the general' satisfaction of the 
nation. The decision or the question, turned not 
a little on Mr. Fox’s critical observation on the 
word meaning, which is used in all indictments 
for libels. The term to mean, he observed, has 
two distinct significations ; one in which it may 
imply a proposition, according* to strict gram- 
matical . and logical construction ; another, in 
which it may be taken to express the intention 
of the writer and 'speaker. In the former sense, 
it had been extensively taken by judges for many 
years past, but in the latter, it ought to be ta- 
ken by a candid and impartial English jury, who 
were not to determine the logical construction, 
but the intention of the $ords expressed in the 
indictment. When the question came before 
the peers. Lord Camden strenuously supported 
the right of juries alone to decide on questions of 
libels. Hp recapitulated a series of cases from the 
time of the celebrated Bracton, who lived 500 
years ago, to prove, that in all the charges of juries, 
they wdre to judge of the intention and tendency 
of the alleged libel. Judge Jeffreys himself, in all 
his devotion to an arbitrary court, had been of 
this opinion; to whom / said lord Camden, * should 
the judging of libels be confided, or to speak more 
properly, who were tb guard the liberty of the 
press, the judges, or the people of England ? the 
juries were evidently the people of-England.’ Lord 
Lansdowne seconded these opinions, in an able 
speec* which he concluded, by declaring, * that 
twelve reasonable and conscientious men were, in 
his opinion, as competent to pronoupce judgment, 
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on a matter of law and fact, as the judges them* rr * AP * 
selves. But the profession of the law,’ he observ- ■ 
e8, * filled men with presumption apd arrogance, tyyz. 

> and it was the tendency of their profession, to 
wish for oracular dominion. Could that enno* 

Ijled member,’ bemadded, * who reigned ovtr the 
King’s Bench, overthrow the bill in question, he 
would become lord paramount of England.* The 
bill passed through both houses, by a considerable 
majority. 

A society had been for some time instituted, for 
the object of parliamentary reform, and securing 
the freedom and greater frequency of elections. 

It comprehended, like other popular institutions, 
men of various degrees of respectability, and in- 
spired by different motives in the cause of innova- 
tion ; but many of its members were distinguished 
for their literary and professional talents, and .for 
their station and circumstances in society. They . 
denominated themselves, iht Friends of the People. 

Their avowed objects were strictly constitutional, 
and their society included the greater number of 
the opposition in the lower house. Mr. Fox, how- 
ever, did not so far approve of their objects, as to 
attach himself to their number. To sound the 
disposition of parliament, Mr. Grey declared hi? 
intention 'of conveying the petition oi the reform- 
ing society to parliament, and introducing a mo- 
tion for reform, early in the next session. Mr. 

Pitt expressed hun$clf,a friend to the cause of re- 
form, but declared, his conviction, that the cir- 
cumstances of the times rendered innovation, ol 
every description, unseasonable and dangerous. . 

The spirit of reform was not, however, check- 
ed by parliamentary discouragements, but diffused 
itself, in new channels, through a multitude of affi- 
liated associations, which were called the Corre- 
sponding societies. 
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chap. As the events, however, in a neighbouring 

x xtv , kingdom, grew darker, the cause of British reform 
was abandoned by its more respectable patrons, 
and fell into the lowest hands. With the excep- 
tion of Horne Tooke, the London Corresponding 
society had not one member, »*&ose talents or in- 
fluence could reflect importance on any meeting. 
But before the cause had fallen thus low, a society 
of creditable individuals in Scotland, had united 
their efforts for a more defined, as well as reason- 
able purpose. Their object was to ameliorate the 
decayed representation of the burghs of Scotland. 
The subject was brought before parliament by Mr. 
Sheridan. The number of those burghs was sixty- 
six, and fifty of them had petitioned parliament 
for redress. They complained of infringements 
on their rights, and their property, through the 
unlawful authority of magistrates, who were self- 
elected; and against whose usurpation of power 
no law had provided a reniedy. The main griev- 
ance was the self-election of the magistrates, of 
which Mr. Sheridan moved for the abolition! ' It 
had been objected, he observed, * that abuses of the 
same sort existed in. England ; but to this he an- 
swered, that' the existence of one,abuse, could not 
justify another. It,had been also stated, that there 
were courts in Scotland to whom an appeal could 
be made against the hardships of the case. On 
this subject he had consulted those who were mas- 
ters of the subject, and njpnd that there were 
none ’ The losrd advocate of; Scotland -denied the 
charges of injustice and dilapidation, of which the 
sell-elected magistrates were accused ; he allowed 
the deficiency of a tribunal to j-udge of their ac- 
counts, and offered to join with Mr. Sheridan, in 
proposing the establishment of such a tribunal, 
provided the system of the Scottish burghs should 
be allowed to remain untouched ; but protested 
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against the abolition of self-election in the magps- 
tncy, because their taxes and exactions were fairly 
amenable to the high court of justice in Scotland. 
*On dividing, for referring the petitions to a com- 
mittee, the question was negatived. , 

•The other proceedings of the session, were nei- 
ther numerous, nor, in general, important. The 
subject of the slave-trade was again agitated, and, 
by a decision of the commons, it was ordained, 
that it should* cease from the commencement of 
the year 1796 ; but, on reference to the peers, the 
consideration even of its gradual abolition, did not 
pass, and the question was postponed to the suc- 
ceeding year. 

The Sottish episcopalians petitioned parliament, 
during't$u$ session, for exemption from certain pe- 
nal restraints, to which the suspicion of their at- 
tachment to the house of Stewart had, in former 
periods, subjected them ; and a bill of indulgence 
was passed in their favour. The Unitarians, plead- 
ing for similar toleration, were less successful ; and 
a ruction, introduced in their favour by Mr. Fox, 
met the usual fate of minority proposals. 

An interference in the police *of the metropolis, 
deserves to be noticed, as one of the prominent 
acts of the session. The evils attending exgessiv.* 
and condensed population, in a state of society 
where the extremes of want and luxury grow up 
together, had rendered/the vices of London un- 
able to be controuledfby the institutions which 
were adopted in simpler times. The ancient, 
and once venerable, office of justice of the peace, 
was sufficient in those days, keep in check 
the ordinary routine of transgressions. But the 
increase of crimes made that office at last so 
extremely burdensome, that no person would un- 
dertake it, unless with a view to emoluments : 

. Vol II. 7 
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( hap. and it fell into those base hands, whose conduct 
' , gave but tocj much sanction to the complaints 
1 * 91 . against the preval nee of a trading justice. The 
plan of a bill, which was introduced for the re- 
medy of this excessive evil, was to jppen five dif- 
ferent offices in the metropolis for the prompt ad- 
ministration of justice in the different quarters, 
to give the justices each a r alary of £300 a-year, 
and to prevent them from taking the fees of their 
office individually. Their fees were to be applied 
to the paunent of their salaries and official ex- 
pences. A power was also vested in the constables 
ol each district, to apprehend such persons as would 
not give a satisfactory account of their employ- 
ment ; and the justices were authorized to commit 
them as vagrants. 

d he prospect of a general p( ace, which we have 
. seen announced by his majesty' at the opening of 
the present session w as ^supposed to justify the 
military reductions and other measures of relief 
to the public credit, which were submitted to the 
session, before its close As the expensive arma- 
ments in the late disturbances with Spain and Rus- 
sia, had gmn birth to much discontent during the 
preceding year, the ministry were disposed to dwell, 
with apparent confidence, on the present pacific as- 
spect oi affairs. These armaments had cost the 
nation no less than £ 2 , 000,000 of money ; and, 

- though the Spaniards had'ceded their claims to the 
exclusive possession of NqjJtta sound, yet Ocza- 
kow was left in possession of Russia, after all the 
pionaccs of the British government. To divert 
the public mind from these unplcasing retrospects, 
the minister had taken an early occasion to display 
the prosperous state of the revenue, and the 
grounds on which he hoped to lighten, and finally 
to remove, the burden of the national debt. 
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He announced that the permanent taxes from chap. 
the .year 1 791, to the commencement oj 17t)2, had XXIV - 
produced .€’16,730,000, exceeding the average of ' t " 
the last lour years, by £ 500,000 ; deducting from 
which, the total of die expenditure, amounting,»by 
the *i eductions proposed, to .€115,811,000, the 
permanent income would exceed the permanent 
cxpcnce, including the £ 1 ,000,000 annually ap- 
propriated to the extinction of the national debt, 
by no less than t£400,000. The supplies wanted 
for the pi esent year, ^mounted to £ 5,65-1,000, for 
which the ways and means provided a sum exceed- 
ing that of the former year, by £$7,000.' By 
the methods projected for the redemption of the 
national debt, .£‘25,000,000 would bq paid off in 
the space of fifteen years, towards which the inte- 
rests of the sums annually redeemed, would be 
carried to the sinking* fund, till the annual sum, to 
be applied to the reduction of that debt, should 
amount to €'4,000,000. 

Siicfc «i statement ol the finances, accompanied 
with the assurances of a continued peace, would 
have been satisfactory to the nation, if the con- 
tinuance of peace could have seemed ihdubit- 
able. But while it w’as announced, the political 
atmosphere foreboded a storm, in the agita- 
tions of France, in the armaments of the expa- 
tiated princes, who were rousing nations to be- 
come parties in their cause/ 1 the approach of those 
convulsions were alreadyjperceived, yhich have 
since desolated Europe. ' It was urged, for these 
reasons, that the minister was absolutely insincere in , 
the expectations he dei lared ; or, at least, that they 
were much less sanguine in his heart, than in his 
words. He spoke ol reducing armies, and dis- 
mantling fleets, at the very moment, when, per- 
haps, the armed and impartial mediation of Britaift * 
between the powers oj the continent and Fiance, 

Z ft 
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was the only means to have averted war. Such rt 
mediation, tin concert with the wise moderation 
and defensive system of Leopold, and the delay of 
British interference, till that interference could not 
conic in the shape of mediation, consummated the 
evils to be dreaded from the prevalence of the war- 
like faction in France. It may seem an indecisive 
and hesitating opinion to divide the causes, and 
even the culpability of the war among so many 
agents ; but the evidence of history, will support 
this opinion. To impute the war to a single cause, 
or a single party, wi!’ not account for its origin ; 
and we should remember, that to deny the exist- 
ence of a contributing cause, because it is inade- 
quate, singly to account for an effect, is, in the high- 
est degree, unphilosophical. The interference of 
Britain did not come, till France had been victo- 
rious in the Netherlands, and then it was necessary 
to demand restitution oLconqucsts. Let us judge, 
from our national pride, how difficult it is to 
purchase peace by such a sacrifice. Before-tbe con- 
quest of the Netherlands, our mediation would 
have lud no such obstaslc to encounter. 

The views of the British government appear, 
however, to have been wholly pacific, so late as the 
midsummer of this year, when his majesty de- 
clared, iri concluding the session, that he had every 
reason to expect the uninterrupted blessings of 
tranquillity. S 

The marked praise bestowed in the speech from 
the throne, on the plan which had been pursued 
for reducing the national debt, was supposed by 
some, to # have been an expression of triumph, on 
the part of the minister, over the chancellor Thur- 
low, who had always treated that favourite measure, 
as well as others of the minister, with severe ani- 
madversion. Frequent bickerings had already ta- 
ken place between Mr. P»tt and the ‘whancel'or. 
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After the prorogation of parliament, as there was chap 
no immediate necessity for his servicesin the house t _^ xl% 
of -peers, the great seal was committel to the cus- ,;$7T 
tody of three commissioners;' the chancellor, from 
that period, sided uniformly with opposition. From 
thg propitious*circu»i 5 t*mces of the times, and ihe 
large capitals of our merchants, the commerce ol 
Britain had, tor several years, exceeded the pros- 
perity of any former period. In one week, in the 
month of Mar, the actual increase of the revenue 
exceeded that of the corresponding week, in the 
preceding year, by the sum of i£l! 8,000. It 
would be absurd to ascribe this extraordinary in- 
flux of public wealth, to the wisdom of the mini- 
ster of that time; but it cannot be denied, that he 
stood forth as the friend and patron ef every laud- 
able plan for the extension of commerce. By late 
events we have seen, that measures bad been adopt- 
ed for establishing a trade in furs, and eventually 
in oth'U- articles, on thcAorth west coast of Ameri- 
ca. 'I he seeds of future commerce had been sown 
in*rhe*islands of the South seas, and new channels 
were to be opened for the importation ol British 
manufactures into India. If a frye commerce could 
be settled with China and Japan, it was exper‘ed 
that the zone of British commerce would encircle 
and invest the globe. * 

For the object of extending our trade witji Chi- 
na, which, though estimated at several millions, 
was still insignificant, i ^comparison of the empire 
from which it was dr^vm, the memorable embassy 
of Lord Macartney was undertaken, of which the 
particulars and result have been too minutely r« • 
latcd, to require repetition. It is sufficient to say, thai 
however costly and magnificent were the mean*, 
employed to give effect to this mission, the end did 


$11 Tame* Tyre, Sir Williafn Aihhurat, and Sir Jchn MVfun 
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chap, not correspond with the flattering appearances 
’ . which seemt'd, at first, to promise its accomplish- 
1791. merit# * 

The splendour of the embassy, which was meant 
to convey a strong impression of the dignity and 
power of his Britannic maj«*jf , appeared to exe’te 
the jealousy, rather than the admiration of the 
Chinese ; and the favours of trade and establish- 
ment, which had been frequently granted by that 
people to the humble missionaries „ of the Jt suits, 
were not to be won by all the dazzling pomp of 
a British legation. The display of our military art 
and discipline, which was made with injudicious 
ostentation, rlid not diminish the unfortunate effect 
of certain rumours, which had reached the court 
of Pekin, that, in the late wars of the Chinese mo- 
narch in Thibet, numbers of English had been 
seen in the hostile ranks. Thg probability is, that 
these military adventurers in the Thibctian service, 
were not our countrymen ; but the name of Eng- 
lishmen being best known in the east for military 
achievements, every European in the military life, 
was most readily supposed to be English. Influ- 
enced by these jealousies, the Chinese received our 
ambassador with more civility than confidence, and 
after the delivery of his presents in the capital, he 
was advised, for the sake of his health, to remove 
before the setting in of the east winds, or, in other 
words, directed to leave the kingdom. 

During the shot t interval of peace in Europe, 
our eastern eftpire in India &gain became the scene 
of hostilities with the son and successor of our late 
inveterate enemy, Ilyder Ali, who encountered 
the British power with all the zeal and ability of his 
father. Tippoo Saib had been reduced in strength 
at the peace of Mangalore ; but the same peace 
which was dictated by his weakness, gave him leisure 
to recruit his forces, and to concert, in silepce, and 
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to the utmost pitch of his abilities, those schemes r r r \j\ 
of extermination which he cherished against the XX1V ‘ 
English. Lord Cornwallis, on his ajri\.il in India, 

* in 1 786, found the settlements and affairs ot the 
company flourishing in all* the apparent security of 
ppace, trade? and 'extensive alliance. Such was 
the state of India, \vh3ti Tippoo, in the summer 
of 17 S 8 , marched his army down the Ghauts, to- 
wards the Malabar coast, evidently with hostile de. 
signs against the rajah of Travancore. He tii 
endeavoured to detach hint from the alliance cf 
the English ; but* finding this eflort fruitless, h'* 
encouraged the rajah of Cochin, one ni; his tri- 
butaries, to lay claim, upon some antiquated pre- 
tence, to part *of the ground oh which the line » 
are built to defend Tnu ancore on the north, th ' 
only quarter on which it is accessahle to an invad- 
ing army. The interposition of the government 
of Bengal overawed the sultan fur a whil". He 
withdrew his troops, aiid returned to Setingapa- 
fam. The following summer, however, afforded 
stronger temptation to begin hostilities. 1 he rajah 
of Travancore had bought from the Dutch two 
forts, Cranganore and Jacottah* which 1^> between 
Cochin and Mysore. '1 ippoo was, or alfected to 
be, highly enraged at the bargain, asserting that, 
as feudal sovereign of that part of the Malabar 
coast, no transfer of the property could be made 
without his permission. In the spring of ] 78ij, 
his attack upon the lmfcs of Travancore necessarily 
involved the British ^vernment im the defence of 
their ally. During the first of our campaigns, 
which took place in the following year, Tippeo, 
with great address, avoided cpming to a general 
engagement, although General Meadows, with 
15,000 men, pressed him hard from the side of the 
Carnatic, and Major-general Abercromby, t pro- 
ceeding from the Bombay side, took several places 
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chap, of strength, and defeated several bodies of the 
x * v enemy. Our allies, the Mahrattas, and the nizam 
17^0.” of the Decai|i, performed no essential services dur- 
ing the same campaign. The next campaign com- 
menced with the memorable siege and capture of 
17?*.' Bangalore. Cornwallis, at the head of the main 
army, aimed at a plan of hostilities worthy of Bri- 
tish energy and his own reputation ; it was to strike 
at the sultan’s capital, and bring him cither to 
peace or destruction. This, however, he did not 
accomplish so soon as he at first had reason to ex- 
pect. It was not till the month of May that he 
reat bed the capital of the Mysore dominions, after 
defeating Tippoo in a pitched and decisive battle ; 
the floods of the Cavery prevented him from 
investing the city ; and the siege of Scringa- 
patam was deferred till another campaign. On the 
179Z. 7 ,l> of February 1792, the British army again ar- 

. rived before it, after a great r.»any sieges and mili- 
tary movements, of the different bodies of troops, 
native and European, of which it was composed. 
After the junction of Abercromby’s forces, the 
trenches were opened, and batteries opened with- 
in 800 yards of the fort. Seringapatam is cf a 
triangulaf form, and is invested on two sides by 
the Cavery. It was on the north of that fort, 
across the river, that Cornwallis determined to 
make the attack. Abercromby falling on the op- 
posite, which was the weakest side, drove in the 
troops of the city, and pished on the siege with 
unremitting vigour. On tft^ 24''’, the sultan’s af- 
fairs appearing desperate, fearing sedition within 
thf fort,and farther opposition from without, he con- 
sented to the terms of peace which were dictated 
by his besiegers. * These were, that he should 
cede one half of his dominions to the allied pow- 
ers ; 2 U , that he should pav three crores and thirty 
lkckfc of rupees (about a£4, 125,000 sterling) ; 3 1 ' 
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that he should unequivocally restore all the nri- chap. 
soners which had been taken by thj! Mysoreans, 

"from the time of ifyder Ally; and, J 4 th , that two 1791* 

» of his three eldest tons should be delivered up as 
hostages for the due performance of the treaty. 

Ijome difficulties firming, before these terifis al- 
though generally agreed to by the sultan, could 
be exactly defined and ascertained, it was observed 
that Tippoo availed himself of the delay, and ha 1 
begun to repair the breaches in his fortifications. 

Lord Cornwallis immediately issued orders lor the 
recommencement* of tne siege, and for the two 
princes, who had already come in gus hostage", to 
be sent off to tlm Carnatic, lippoo was daunted, 
by the consciousness, that if hostilities should again 
commence, they would probably terminate in his 
utter destruction. lie submitted to every demand 
of the conqucrois ; and on the I Q* of March the 
definitive treaty, as dictated by Lord Cornwallis, 
was delivered to the ambassadors of the three ah 
li^d pt Avers, with the greatest solemnity. 
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CHAP. XXV. 

« 

Situation of affairs in France ... . Patties m the national ut- 
Stml/y.. .. Dtdaration of tear uith the lung of Hungary and 
Bohemia.,.. Sulfation of the king to repul luan nun stc^s. . . 
Insurrictmn oj the 20** of Junt . . . . Apfiearan e of La la- 
yette m Pam . . . Hu vain t (forts to roiui the Parisians in 
ithalf of the king. ... Another insuriu tun, pupa td ly 
the ) mol ins . . . . Lvmts oj the 10 */ of A’wvst . . . . Manh 
of thi Puuuaiu into Piarce. . .. Prognsn ce in flat nie oj the 
jtu nil ns. . . . Eoints fiO’ti the to the of ScpUmbtr in 

Pam. . . . Dimaunen appointed to le generalissimo of the 
French armies. . . . Seizes on the passi i of the Argo line. . . . 
Meets the duke of Brunswick . . . . Miserable situation and 
* retreat of the Prussians. . . . Convention of Dcmouruz with 

ftedtruk William. 1 

enw, ijt^rom the era cf the present year, the inter'eits 
xxv ‘ . Jl 1 of all Europe assumed so unfortunate a ton- 
, 79 ,, nection with the progress of the French revolution, 
that it is impossible to detach the consideration of 
that event from the history of our own kingdom. 

On *he 1 st of October 1791, the legislative as- 
sembly of France held its first sitting. 1 he con- 
stituent assembly had created, with much pomp 
and fatigue, a constitution^ of which it began to 
experience the errors, wheA (it was too late to re- 
deem them. It had deprived tne throne of its splen- 
dour, of its dignity, of all that acts on the imagi- 
nation of a people, i who, for their own happiness, 
tire to live under royalty, and, for their own in- 
terests, to revere It. 1 hey called their king to 
that throne from a state of captivity. All the 
parts of public authority were disunited and inde. 
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pendent ; the executive power had boon deprived that". 
of its administrative authority, whifh \.as scatter- xxv * 
ed at large through a crowd of dijtricts and de- ,-^TT 
• partments, and divided among 1000 municipali- 
ties. 'I he constituent assembly had impeded no 
limits to thd revolutionary zeal of their sure* sura, 
but the constitution itStll' j that is t»' say, some in- 
significant pages of a written coir tit ut ion, conse- 
crated by the oaths of a frivolous and irreligious 
people. It left to the king no power but that of a 
veto, limitecl in its institution and baneful in its 
exercise. The monarch could not attract ambi- 
tious men to his influence, b) any pm\ or, of nomi- 
nating to the greater offices of state; he could 
only purchase’ a few venal supporters by a civil 
list, which of itself soon became a source of de- 
famation against the most disinterested defenders 
of the constitutional throne. Such was the work 
of an assembly, "celebrated for the individual ge- 
nius, and even for the* virtues, of a great number 
of its members. 

• “The idea of revising the constitution, was too 
late, conceived by a party of its most enlightened 
statesmen, men who wished t#> arrest tljo headlong 
course of the revolution. This proposal was com- 
bated by two distinct parties, remote in their views, 
but equally destructive to the cause oP liberty 
The aristocrats, an oppressed and vindictive party, 
pressed for a dissolution of the assembly, and the 
non-rc-clection of its members ; because they 
wished for the abasement of the* patriots, whom 
they regarded as the sole author^ of their calami 
ties, and because they foresaw, in that dissolution, 
an increase of the evils of anarchy. To men like 
them, who meditated the invasion of France, no 
prospect could be more pleasing than that of her 
intestine divisions. Another, and an opposite.party, 
were equally clamorous for dissolution ; a party v 
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chap, this period so small and insignificant, that it hardly 

J cx '‘ merited a name. The chief speaker was Rober- 
spierre. Thi^incendiary, it xnay be well concciv--^ 
ed, was not behind the aristocrats in wishing for 
the means of anarchy ; and by uniting the influ- 
ence df his party with the other endnies of thp 
constitution, he fatally prevailed. The jealousies 
of popular opinion were on the side of the disso- 
lution^ ; and, yielding to these, the assembly 
abandoned to every danger, a king and a constitu • 
tion, whom they might have still supported by a 
vigorous and virtuous defence. • 

The acceptance of the constitution had been 
proposed to the king while a prisoner ; but some 
days before the solemnity of the acceptance, the 
gates of his palace had been thrown open, that, he 
might enjoy at least the semblance of a free choice. 
No means were omitted to give the appearance of 
• sincerity to this reconciliation 4i the people and 
the king. The king display ed, at the ceremony, 
all the unaffected sensibility of his heart. The 
president of the assembly, Thourct, presented tilt* 
broken sceptre of the new constitution. The sig- 
nal for public rejoicing was given ; but ominous 
sentiments prevailed in every heart. The fetes 
were at once sumptuous and mournful ; the people 
seemed *sad and distrustful; the king seemed to 
interrogate their looks w ith an air of melancholy. 
When the queen appeared, it was with difficulty 
that the murmurs of the multitude could be stifletl. 
The unfortunate family soon {gave over shewing 
themselves, to the pity, rather than to the love of 
the Parisians ; and the court became a da. k and 
silent asylum of suspicions, and of timid intrigues, 
which were mistaken for conspiracies. After these 
fetes, a revolutionary amnesty was proclaimed, and 
the restriction of pa-sports abolished. To men 
blended by haired of the revolution, such a ^liberty 
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seemed deliverance from a prison# The brothers chap. 
of the king availed themselves of the decree, and XXV ' 
drew along with them all the nobility of France, 1791. 
who were impelled either by fidelity, or false en- 
thusiasm, gr their ruined circumstances, to attach 
•themselves to tKe counter-revolutionary standard. 

The emigres resorteef to Coblentz, and were fol- 
lowed by crowds of adventurers of every descrip- 
tion. The designs of these men were not in the 
least disguised at they; departure. Their threats 
of invasion were heard in every quarter ; the 
royalists, who remained in France, repeated and re- 
ported them with too much exultation. The queen 
herself was observed to be imprudent in her de- 
clarations of this nature ; while the king seemed 
to regard the event with grief, but, by his natural 
irresolution, was prevented from taking active mea- 
sures to counteract the savage manifestoes of his 
brothers. After all # this mighty emigration, there 
still remained in France a body of counter-revolu- 
.ti<inists more numerous than even in the first days 
of the revolution. Some of the more faithful of 
these remained near the king, many of them dis- 
tinguished by their services ih happiei* times of the 
monarchy. The generality preceded or followed 
Louis to the scaffold. 

Beside the aristocrats, three other distinct parties 
appeared in the legislative assembly. The epoch 
of choosing the legislative assembly was that of the . 
unfortunate flight of the king to Varennes. This cir- 
cumstance naturally had inflamed*the public opinion, 
and the elections were dictated by the spirit Qf the 
times. Of the new deputies, therefore, some were as- 
sembled to destroy , and others to preserve,the consti- 
tution. The constitutionists were described as, on the 
whole, the most numerous party ; but their power 
was too often weakened by fear, by distrust,* and 
hj Ac very faults of the constitution. They de- 
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chap, fended a set of fillisters, who were divided among 
x.^y. themselves ; they defended a king, who had not 
x; 9 t. energy to aid them ; a court, who secretly disliked 
them, and often treated them with contempt ; they 
defended a constitution, the defects of which they 
daily experienced ; but still they made an honour- 
able stand for those parts of the declaration ol rights 
which they could reasonably defend against those 
who gave them a fanatical and delirious interpre- 
tation. 

Their adversaries, the republican party, whose 
sentiments had spread rapidly since the flight to 
VuremiLS, -were headed by Condoreet and Brissot; 
the former a distinguished philosopher, whose life 
had been devoted to science, and distinguished by 
private virtues ; the latter an ambitious and volu- 
minous writer, but scarce above mediocrity in re- 
putation. The republican theorists were support- 
ed by the party of the Gironde, among whom 
were three distinguished deputies, whose eloquence 
was leagued w ith the writings of Condoreet and 
the intrigues of Brissot, to erect the baseless fab- 
ric of democracy. Gensonne, the least illustrious 
of the three, possesstd a talent for reflection, and 
a great resource for intrigue ; he had a cold, di- 
dactic, and imposing manner, which gave- an air 
of wisdom to his hardiest propositions. Gaudet had 
an eloquehce which appealed to the passions ; but 
which was, at the same time, .sarcastic and strong. 
Vergneaux was the pride of this party ; he had all 
the qualities of th'c orator, though none at all of 
the statesman ; though the chief of a popular 
party, he did not prostitute the dignity of his mis- 
sion for the favour uf that party : on the contrary, 
he drew along with him the minds of the vulgar, 

, hy a charm which they have seldom sensibility to 
feel. Under these men, the whole Girondist fac- 
tion, almost all distinguished for ability and ieal. 
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unhappily marshalled themselves against the court, cn\r. 
■ in supporting changes, which, Ly all J hv, they xxV ’ 
were unable rn'controul. r '"‘7?,.. 

For a while they affected an influence in the ja- 
cobin club, ljut in this thev were more criminally 
.tmbiiious than successful The scene was better fit- 
ted for Koberspierre’s domination, and he obtained 
it. Whatever were the talents of this demagogue, 
hypocrisy was his first forte, and the eai liest source 
of his influent*?. It wag, such, that his very ene- 
mies, for a while, regarded him as a ihtuou > ly.'ul- 
man. Nature seemed to have disgraced him crew 
for the office of a tiibune. Without grace »r am •- 
nity, with an uncouth figure, and a drawling de- 
clamation, he wished to play the c mlmsia'-t, but 
fatigued, rather than alarmed, by his atrocious ha- 
rangues. His talents, however, were somewhat ex- 
panded by his powgr, and his mind had a force be- 
yond nature, in iis deep resources of hatred and dis- 
simulation. While he openly attacked the perfidy 
o£j)ig court, he spread suspicions again- 1 the Gi- 
rondists. This jealousy of hi-, rival republicans re- 
tarded the revolution for a while, but only to make 
it finally mor.* atrocious. • « 

Leagued with him was Danfon, a nun endow- 
ed with every talent for the business of destruc- 
tion. Furious, and yet artful ; he shewed fnmself 
capable of deceiving all his enemies, except those 
whom he thought his devoted friends. Though 
not at all times insensible to pity, his cruelty was 
deep-laid. ' He had cherished the plan of his ca- 
reer, even when the revolution was surrounded ljy 
the illusions of philanthropy. In the midst of tffe 
jacobins, he now headed a band of devoted fol- 
lowers, known by the appellation of the Cordc- 
jiers, where his terrible countenance, and the lion- 
like tone of his voice, gave an effect to his savage 
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ch and gigantic eloquence, that was altogether fright- 
xxv ful ; ypt this^lem perturbator was thoroughly ve- 
mil, and incite pay of different factions. He 
ch -ated them all, it i& true, except Roberspierre,' 
v ho kept him in a strange subordination. To these 
elements of dbcord the followers of Orleans har e 
been improperly added, as* a separate faction. Or- 
leans had hitherto undoubtedly bought, by the 
pow r of money, a certain malignant influence in 
the resolution, beyond the scale pf his talents 
to maintain. At the present period, it rather 
appears that his cowardice and guilt had sunk to 
their proper level. lie had joined the revolu- 
tionists; bin his manoeuvres were obscure, and if 
is not kno .ui that his liberalities were considerable ; 
evtn in the guilty band he served, and was treat- 
ed as a common soldier. 

Since the ! 4."’ of July, the greatest authority in 
' the capital lud rested with the' mayor of Paris and 
the commandant of the national guard. Bailli 
hid filled the former situation with credit to him- 
self ; but still greater had been the merit of La 
Fajette, who organized, for useful purposes, the 
dang*, rouif mass of the national guard ; or rather had 
selected from its numbers, to preserve the public 
peace, si me companies of patriots, attached to the 
cause Of liberty by the natural passion of their age, 
and attached to the cause of order by their fortune 
nr their birth. La Fayette, and Bailli went out of 
those important functions. The national guard 
lost their leaded, and, along vvvith him, their zeal 
aijd th- ir strength seemed to be lost also ; the 
command of them was entrusted to six chefs dc 
battalion, who were- to exercise it by rotation. The 
mayoralty passed to Petion, whose character has 
been given, by impartial historians of the revolution, 
as that of an honest man ; but, in times like these 
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we now dcs&be, when the value of .every private chap. 
virtue in publ\ character lades into ^significance, XiC ^ 
.without the great virtue of courage to prevent i^ T . 
bloodshed, the character of Potion is not fitted to 
shine. lie was an adversary of the throne* and 
attached to the Girondists. 

The picture of the rest of Prance corresponded, 
at this period, with that of the capital. In the 
• south, the animosities which the revolution had 
kindled, assurfied a dark hnd implacable character. 
Marseilles was fulL of enthusiasm ; but it was the 
frenzy of republicanism. Lyons had shewn lews 
attachment to the revolution ; but its resis'ahce was 
secret, or silent*; and, upon the'tvhole, its indus- 
trious inhabitants seemed willing to .repose under 
the new constitution. Arles was a prey to the 
most frightful disorders ; Avignon was the scene 
of horrors, which ‘•tfc too well known. In the • 
north aud the east, th« revolutionary spirit was 
still concentrated in the clubs, and lud not receiv- 
ed the signal for explosion ; but the great depre- 
ciation of paper-money, and the discontents of 
the priests, strongly agitated th^ peace and com- 
fort of the people. Brittany, which h?id lately 
witnessed such excesses of popular fury against 
the nobles,' began to change sides, and embrace 
the cause of the clergy. In la Vendee, the. seeds 
of those dreadful events were already sown, which 
at no distant period, sprling up to such atrocity. 

To complete the calamitous picture af France, the 
continued desertion of officers produced insubor- 
dination and indiscipline among the troops of th> 
line ; public imposts could only be? levied on rich 
proprietors ; the effects of the * church were sold 
to little advantage ; the legislative assembly talked 
of finances, but could not repair their disorder^ 
through the whole interior, new commotions,’ at • 
tended \tfith murder .and pillage, were daily break 
Tni If, A a 
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chap, ing out, and the fear of famine universally pre- 

XXV. vailed. j f 

~^ ?I ’ The external prospects of the country were ^ 
scarcely less portentous. Since the fatal flight to " 
Varei»ies, it was conjectured that the, English ca- 
binet' had taken a deep and active share in neg<5- 
ciating the continental league. Whatever was the 
' share of England in that affair, the confederation 
of Austria and Prussia by the treaty of Pilnitz, 
was an event which Franoc^ould notrwitness, with- 
out an awful anticipation, that .two such mighty 
powers had not laid aside their hereditary animo- 
sities, for a league which should be merely de- 
fensive. The object of the treaty of Pilnitz has 
been disputed and it may well be j for it is likely 
that the framers of it gave even its written articles 
a licence of interpretation, and looked to future cir- 
cumstances, whether it should bind them to de- 
fensive only, or aggressive, proceedings. The cha- 
racter of Leopold goes far in suggesting a pacific 
supposition with re;pcct to Austria, or at least jhat 
his intentions did not exceed the declared object 
of the treaty, which was a powerful intercession 
in behalf*of Louis! War was not the element in 
jjjjich Leopold was either fitted or disposed to 
shine ^ he had, be aides, a ruinous empire to repair, 
which the tuibuknt spirit of his brother had be- 
queathed to him. It is certain, that the impatience 
of the emigrants for invading France far exceeded 
the zeal of tly continental powers to join them. 
The efforts, indeed, of the xhree first-rate powers 
f'ere for a while more lucratively employed in di- 
viding the plunder of Poland. But, with all those 
alleviating circumstances, the treaty of Pilnitz was 
formidable to France. If Leopold wanted zeal, 

• * l only repeat tine conjectures was so turfy decided by her coun- 
of the French, without votichuj^ cils in the league Ugaiust France. t 
for the supposition ft# ligfend , ' V 
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Frederick wfilliam of Prussia was sufficiently chi- CHAV. 
valrous in willing for the glory of conducting such . x ^ y ‘ 
• a crusade. His military genius, orwthe eve of en- 
terprize, was as romantic ; as in the moment of de- 
feat, it was feeble* and spiritless. But another mo- 
narch, of much superior stamp, was the hope and 
idol of the emigrants. This was Gustavus of 
Sweden. His warlike reputation, his ambition, 
and acknowledged talents, would in all probability 
have placed *him at -cne head of the combined 
movements ; but*the hand of an assassin deprived 
the coalition of the only monarch who coyld have 
attached reputation to its enterprize. 

Catharine If had exceeded every other crowned 
head in protesting abhorrence at the revolution. 

She bestowed immense promises, and some liber- 
alities, on the emigrants ; but she deceived them, 
and she deceived tftsj whole coalition. 

Beside the great powers of the coalition, some 
petty states had the boldness to shew hostility to 
Fjftrfte. On her frontiers, the elector of Treves, 
and the bishops of Spires and Strasburgh, allow- 
ed the emigies to assemble in arms on tjieir terri- 
tories. 

At the approach of this impending storm, France 
not only found herself without an ally, butd>ebeld 
in every state an enemy, either secret or avowed. 

It was m vain that tne family compact had been 
renewed with Spain. 'The humiliation of Louis 
could not but afflict tpe Bourbons ; *and the recep- 
tion given to the emigrants announced the designs 
of the court of Madrid. The king of Sardin8£ 
attached by the same ties of blopd, was also known 
to have acceded to the league* Holland had not 
lost the influence of Prussia add England in her 
Councils, -since the last restoration of the s{adt» 

Jholder. 0 The „ ancient alliance of France with the 
■Swiss, had been much cobled by the spirit of oppo- 

A» 8 
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chap, sition which some of their aristocrats had sbevfu 

xxv to the revolution. Neutrality was Jill that could 

~7w- expected trom this quarter. The court ol 
Naples, influenced by the high and vindictive pas- 
sions V>f its queen, was no despicable finemy, when 
united with such powers. The court of Rome 
looked again for the restoration of France to that 
respect for the metropolitan authority, which the 
late changes had so much abated., V enice was the 
ohly Italian state which, adhering to its hereditary 
principles of wisdom, kept neutral. 

The first important acts of the legislature were 
directed against the emigrants, and the priests who 
had refused the oath to the constitution. By the 
former decree, the brother of the king, Stanislaus 
Xavier, prince of France, was named to return 
within the realm, on pain of forfeiting his eventual 
right to the regency ; and a general denunciation of 
treason, and the pains of death, was pronounced on 
those emigres who should assemble without the 
kingdom. The decree against emigration, ttlbfigh 
apparently dictated by motives of self-defence on 
the part of the assembly, was yet so generally 
worded, as to be a pretext for much subsequent 
barbarity, and justified the reasonings of those mo- 
deratedriends of liberty, who wished to give no pre- 
tence for sanguinary and sweeping denunciations. 
This decree, as well as the^other against the priests, 
O'iginated with the republicans. The efforts of 
those constitirtionists,. Rampnd, VauhJanc, Du- 
mas, and Le Montey, who opposed the latter de- 
wee, as the infallible signal for persecution, will 
do eternal honour fo their names. The debate in- 
specting the priests was uncommonly furious. It 
is with horror we find, in the histoiy of that dis- 
cussion, the eloquence of Vergniaud pleading the 
cause of persecution, *and the philosophy of Con- 
■dorcet enlisted on the side of intolerance ? The 
refusarof an oath / said the constitutionists, was 
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never held tea crime; the violation of it alone is 
criminal. Bestroyers of inequality ! beware of 
creating an example of proscription ;,one proscrip- 
tion, be assured, will follow another^ let the mer- 
cy, the dignity, and the policy of tfiis great nation 
abstain from’such* sacrifice ; for 1 * will lead to a 
thousand immolations/* The prophetic words of 
the constitutionists were overwhelmed by the un- 
worthy triumph of the Girondists, and the shouts 
of the execrable mob in the galleries, who already 
infested the asseipbly^ These two legislative acts 
were submitted to* the king for his sanction ; he 
was called to sign the proscription of his o w n bro- 
ther, and of those religious men, to whom his 
principles and faith attached him! He turned on 
all sides for advice from the ministry. Delessart, 
Bertrand de Moleville, Narbonne, Cahier de Ger- 
ville, Duport-Dutertre, and 1'arlee, now formed 
his council, but a C‘ymcil so divided in itself, as to 
vender even their zeal lor him ineffectual. Some 
of the popular party were called on by the court, 
in*lltis distress, to give them their advice ; these 
were, Duport, Barnave, and Alexander Lameth. 
The new' advisers were not waiting in fidelity, and 
proposed vigorous measures : they wouldliave aided 
the king more effectually, and might have pointed out 
to him the means of disputing for popularity even 
v ith theassembly itself,if they had advised him»to put a 
veto on those decrees. Fearing theweakness of Louis, 
they wished him to put Kimself under their guidance, 
and advised generally that he should support his au- 
thority by strong, but popular, plans. But Louis 
followed their advices with too little fidelity ; SaS 
the court imprudently shewed its hatred for men, 
whom they could not forgive for having given the 
first blow to their dignity, but who now alone could 
♦fiave sayed them. , 

t The # king put his veto on the decree respecting 
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chap, the emigrants, but sanctioned that pary of the act 
xxv. which related to his own brother, hoping thus to 
shew his publk mercy unbiassed by/private affec- 
tions. WhileShe popular orators of the assembly 
received the resolution with extravagant rage, the 
deparftnent of Paris, which was then composed 
of enlightened men, encouraged him to put a se- 
cond veto on the other decree agatnst the clergy, 
which furnished new matter of invective for the 
republicans. , 

The popular party had ifew sufficiently experi- 
enced their power in the assembly. Their aim 
was the. establishment of a republic ; and to 
this object they now proceeded with accelerated 
steps. As war appeared the speediest means of 
attaining it. they Ibnged and clamoured for that 
event. Who would believe, that, at this peiiod, 
a single individual for a long time defeated their 
.projects, and that that interv^ssor for humanity 
was Roberspierre ? He tocf was a republican ; but 
he bitterly hated those rivals in his politics, whose 
talents eclipsed his own; and, though the ‘war 
would have promoted his party, he opposed it for 
the sake ojF its authors. It was in the jacobin club 
that the destiny of Europe was disputed between 
Roberspierre and Brit- sot. Roberspierre here em- 
ployed* his favourite weapons, suspicion and ca- 
lumny.* * We are to have war,’ said he ; * and 
who are to conduct it ? a perfidious court, in league 
with our enemies? We are to have war; and 
where are our Armies, or whfre their Resources ? 
Qur patriots will be sent out to die, that traitors 
may rule more securely within. ’Ihefee are my 
fears ; and what is presented as a guarantee that 
,‘they are groundless ? the patriotism, fonootb, of 
Messrs. Brissot and Condorctt; those nvn who 
adored La Fayette ; who were indeed, fd> a mo- 
ment, his enemies ; but were spared alter hiV„odious 
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success, wkich, perhaps, their treachery afforded 
him. Let patriots beware of their suggestions.’ . ^ 

Such language displayed the deadly division al- 179*- 
ycady subsisting among the enemi^/of Louis. The 
court, instead of a\ ailing fhemsafcres of it, aban- 
$ 5 l>ed itselfto intestine quarrels ; *while lh» mini 
stcrs struggled with each other for ascendancy over 
a weak king, who had long ago ceased to think or 
to act for himself. Narbonne, the war minister, 
a young man of activity and talents, and Cahier 
Gerville, a purefainWigid patriot, wished to save 
the king, by making some sacrifices lor the sake 
of popularity. Bertrand de Molleville and Doles- 
sart were their opponents. Deles sart, adopting 

the system of protracting the* ncgociatioiis w ith 
Leopold, heaped additional suspicions on a court 
already mistrusted. Narbonne, on the contrary, 
declared his belief, that the people needed nothing 
to appease them, byt pledges of the sincerity of 
the court ; and besought the king to make a quick’" 
and peremptory negotiation with Leopold, to con- 
tfnCe the nation that he had no sympathy with its 
enemies. By a still bolder policy, of which the 
motive was possibly very pure( he sought the con- 
fidence of the popular leaders. He prepared for 
war; he visited the places of strength, restrained 
the insubordination of the army, and satisfied their 
just complaints. His appointment of La, Fayette 
to the command of the army shew's that he wished 
well to ills country. The popularity of Narbonne 
rose by tjiose measyress : he appeared before the 
assembly with eclat , and the best of the Girondists 
openly acknowledged his merits. It appears 
he wished to serve Louis by this popularity ; but 
Dclessart and Bertrand de Molleville detached him 
fiom the king s confidence, by describing him as 
*a presumptuous, and perhaps perfidious, young 
man. ^hor this contest with Narbonne the two 
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ministers paid a dear forfeit.' Bcrtranil had been 
/xv. i on g suspected of cherishing a deep aislike to the 
principles ot the revolution ; his uncommon prompt- 
ness and firmness in debate saved film for a lonj^, 
time, in the \\.jy face of those enemies in th. 
assembly, who Awed him a deadly hatred. A yo-e 
wac, however, at last passed, ‘ that hr loi'i the 
< or, fi deuce of the nation.’ 

This was the signal for Delessart’s destruction. 
Negociations w ith Leopold w'ere still proceeding ; 
the) w'ere still, however, "mystei jjpuS 1 , and the as- 
' emhly, urged by its most vehement orators, in- 
cessantly demanded an explanation of the inten- 
tions of the court of Vienna, and still more imperi- 
ously the dispersion of the emigrants assembling on 
the imperial frpntiers. Delessart promised a speedy 
anovver, and an answer, which was supposed (it is 
not clear on what grounds) to have been concerted 
between the Austrian and the h|rcneh minister, was 
■^at last delivered ; the emperor promised to dissolve 
the armaments of the emigrants ; hut it was under 
this condition, that the king should be resj celcvl, 
and delivered from the ascendancy of cl cos. li 
this should be refund, war was to be denounced. 
The assembly seemed to feel a sentiment of ac- 
knowledgment for the moderation of Leopold: ho 
spoke of the new constitution with nspret ; he ab- 
solved the people of France of the late horrors, 
and laid* than all on the jacobins. In the gloomy 
hall where those demon jadobins were assembled, 
a gleam of joy ;gid £ride was seen on they* counte- 
nances, when they w'ere hailefl as the masters of 
revolution. 

flad the Girondists, by one act of that virtue, 
which it must be owned they displayed in some in- 
stances amidst all the wildness of their baneful 
policy; had they, at this moment, severs*} than-* 
selvcs ; from the bloody . connection of the jacobin 
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club, lho his%iry of Europe might have been au- chav. 
_ spiciously changed. But, alas ! those philosophers, * x ' * 
those in< n nfslamen table genius, were yet grovelling 
hir popularity in the common den jpi pollution. 

Urissot demanded of the jacobins, iunoy would not 
.icV^tthc challenge of Leopold ? me cry was for 
u ,Tr. vRoberspicrre, for pnce, stood vanquished in 
his opposition; nothing remained to Roberspierre, 
tor the support of his popularity, but to turn hi* 
fun aj'.iinst die ministers and the court. 

Narbomie cSpr^ssed* with great vehemence, the 
iiij dicious conduct, of his opponents in the cabinet, 
who, b) nu.i nr. s of tardy negociation,. furnished 
such tenible arms to the factious. This iriinister, 
had, liowoi er, ikhv lost his confidence in the court, 
ami experienced such disgust, that he declared, in 
a public leticr, his intention of retiring. The king 
read the leller ; and, at the instance of his counsel- 
lors, dismissed him. 

On the day the * assembly received this in- 
telligence. the constitutio lists, who were gene- 
ral'^ • attached to Narbonne, wtre transported 
viili indignation, and proposed that the court 
hoii Id be adJm-ocd in the san/e language as on 
■ 1 e dMMS'ion oi Neckar. The Girondists seemed 
p’.a.cd with the proposal; but the restoration of 

1 louie* was too small an object for their.ambi- 
.t <i. 1 orgelting Narbonne, they turned all their 

lorce against DeW art.* Tjie constitutionists were 
dLconccrtcd by this uhlooked-for perversion of 
heii motion respecting Narbonne.. They could 
not defend" the conduct of the court; but in the 
precipitate rum of this minister, whom the repub-*' 
iica.i'- no a attacked, they foresaw the dreadful ca- 
tastrophe which threatened the throne.' 

iJninas, Vaublanc, Jaeourt, , and other virtuous 

i I» a itJfemcnt of ihe event! of concise, the English rcadc^ any 
f^other tcpntn, to aiivory aod feel little cmiowty to know tlio 

• * 
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chap, patriots of this party, m vain attempted to make 

xxv. t jj e assembly blush For their outrageous denuncia- 

”7^7 ti° n of the accused, when they wore Called to the 
solemn funcWm of a jury. But the constitutiop.- 
ists, though farmed at the progress of indoor nt 
persecution, were Weaker thanmsual^ for tho'tjq^r- 
rel of this minister with Narbonno, their represent- 
ative in the king’s council, had alienated the regard 
of the party. The eloquence of Vec^iaud and 
the Girondists, was draw n out in' guilty array 
against the ill-fated minister. The savageness of 
the lower jacobins delighted to find any victim. 
Thus quartered by opposite factions, Delessart was 
denounced for confidential correspondence with 
Kaunitz, and the emperor, and dismissed to the 
high court of Orleans ; he t6ok leave of his mo- 
narch, under circumstances that wore a mournful 
similarity to the separation of Strafford from the 
unfortunate Charles the first,- 

The humiliation of the* court was now so com- 
plete, that Louis was obliged to call his new mini- 
sters from among the accusers of Delessart. * 1 he 
republicans gave him Dumouner, Servan, Roland, 
Claviere, and Du^anton, for his new cabinet. Du- 
mourier, 'amidst all the selfish and intriguing levity 
of his character, appears to have been touched, 
from iiis earliest connection with the king, with 
pity for his misfortunes, and regard for his private 
virtues. He soheited the confidence of the court, 
but did not obtain if; what was more unfortunate, 
they did not withhold this confidence ingenuously, 
but wished to make use of Dumourier, and deceive 
at the same time. Duran ton, another of the 

names of subordinate notoriety in men, as often as they take ao> 
these troubled scenes, but in no- share m the transaction. A name 
tiung the opponent* of the latter, on the side of \irtue, ought to he 
*nd more dreadful part $ tlu. re- kept as a scarce a¥*i<racrcd rdifci 
Volution, 1 cannot but feeiitdite to in speaking of the kvapth revolu- 
repeat the names <o t those vtrtutftf* tion. S » 
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cabinet, was * also prevented, by his compassion* char. 
from lending his aia to* accelerate the Fall of Louis. ( ***• 
Roland, Cfa^ei;e, and Servan, inspired by different ' tJ9U 
sentiments, seemed to regard their reoiCblican party 
irfoanger, if it. should be sullied <vith pity for a 
falrelhvovcrei^n ; and they treated lira with harsh 
ana haughty suspicion. Roland was particularly au- 
store. * T^he zeal and the reputation of 'this mini- 
ster had arNmportant influence in accelerating the 
discredit of royalty, and both his zeal and reputa- 
tion were kept in Constant life, by the influence of 
the most extraordinary woman, whom the world, 
perhaps, has ever produced. This was his elo- 
quent and accomplished wife. The writings, both 
political and literary, of Madame* Roland, display 
the graces of her genius, and offer th® best apology 
that is to be made, for her share in a guilty revo- 
lution ; but they also, unwillingly, betray the great 
faults of herself and l^er party. An invincible self- 
complacency, in the very scenes which should have 
dictated remorse and humiliation ; insane specula- 
tion ift the midst of affected abstraction ; and a dis- 
position to hew society in pieces, for the purpose 
of putting it together in forms ^more agreeable to 
a romantic imagination, such was Madamfe Roland. 

At an after period, when we read of her party 
being swaflowed up by those very cannibals, .whom 
the Girondists let loose, but could not gpcal, a 
sentiment of regret overcomes the sense of her er- 
rors. But let us keep in recollection, to mark the 
’ just retribution of Providence, that the party of 
Roland were, at this very period, the defenders, 
and the advocates, of an amnesty for the massad&f* 
of Avignon. 

The death of the pacific Leopold, and the war- 
like wishes of the republicans, put an end to all 
ilopcs otpCace. Louis, we are informed, forfsee- 
,ing thepate he had to expect, if a crusade against 
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chap, the liberty of France should take placof entrusted a 
XXV ' mission of secrecy to Mallet du Fan, to dissuade 
1194. the allied coin ts from any declaratiurT' - exct< ding 
the languagfk which Leopold had* -field out, but 
the influence ot,the emigrants defeated the wbj&t 
of this agency f a fact which wrongly announces, 
that the connection of Loyis ith ioreign cauuicis, 
had ne\cr been confidential, except in the ^nnoctnt 
communication with Kauuitz, t) rthuhyMt: have al- 
ready alluded. r 

O11 the 'iO 1 ' 1 of Apiil, Lujiis vtcuf to th a^ ni- 
My, and proposed the di clai ation id war with the 
king of Ilungary and Bohu. 1a. Ihi gn t, winch he 
could not conceal, the tone of hi. voice, < id coun- 
tenance, denoted "the drcadlul pioci ftnunts which 
afflicted him j. and the assembly .itemed to accept 
with eagerness, but without acknowledges n% the 
ineajis which a devoted monaich tame to lay at 
their feet, for accomplishing his own desti uction. 
* borne feeble cries of xve h 101 were heard. Mci- 
hn de 'lhionville, a peaceable constitulionist, and 
the monster Roberspicrre, for reasons cssen.ially 
different, opposed the motion for war. But the 
kw voices whichV called for delay, were over- 
whelmed In the general transport of enthusiasm on 
the other side. A11 immense crowd, who had 
chokec^ all the avenues to the assembly, waited 
for the^dccision with impatience, and rent the air 
with acclamations of joy, when it was announced. 

In the meantime, the subjection of the king to 
Ills counsellors pontitipcd passive and humiliating, 
and contributed much to efface every remaining 
of respect for him among the bulk of the 
people, whose sentiments of respect are so generally 
assumed at second-hand. 1 he royal family could 
not stir from their palace, without insults and im- 
precations ; the Thuillerie gardens were*Mcd with' 
fprociious groups. In this desperate statej Louis 
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. Formed a secret committee, 4 who served rather to chap. 
console, tHSDvto assist him. With all the precautions xxv * 
token to cont&eal it, it was discovered, and the TtjT" 
stolen whispers^pf three forlorn ad^dpers, were con- 
vert^, by the caltgnnies of the jac«uns, into pilots 
fot’ layjng Paris in ashes.. 

The employment of the civil-list, was the expir- 
ing effo^Mibehalf of royalty. It was lavished, in 
large sums, \r gaining the influence of jacobins, 
such as Dantoh, ajnd fabre de Eglantine, who re. 
ceivcd immense bribes, and laid out the money in 
preparing and purchasing their assassips for th M 
10' b of August. 5 

The project of invading Belgium, was the first 
effort of Deinouricz as war-ministe£. The first 
disasters of the French afras in this quarter, threw 
great discredit on the plan. Rochambeau com- 
manded the army which defended Lisle ; its ad > 
vanccd guard, by orefer^of the minister, salKed om 
of the city, and met the Austrians, who were in- 
ferior in numbers, but a panic rose, at the first 
onset, in the French ranks; 6 the cry of treason was 
set up ; they fled on all hands, /and with a cruelty 
equal to their cowardice, murdered the brave Dil- 
lon, who had the misfortune to command them. 
Another attack, which was directed against, Mons, 
and intended to second the sortie of Lisle, was 
equally disastrous. The same cry of ‘ treason’ was 
spread, when the enenfy were in full front, and 
very ncar^so as to make the flight ?nd pursuit ex- 
ceedingly ’bloody. The camp of General Biron 
was abandoned to the Austrians, and the army 
treated to Valenciennes. 

The object of the Girondists, was to extort an 
act of abdication from the king by his terrors and 
•nccessitm^ and for this they spared neither threat 

* 4 Jey fnd de Molkvilc. M-int- 5 Dm ten is said, hjr Bertrand, 

moriRf*Siid Malouet to have netned too,ooo crowns. 
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phap. nor outrage ; as the last outrage, they demanded 

J^ XV ' the dismission of his constitutional jfOard. This 
179a, decree was passed, although it w<uf not fulfilled. 
The day of itkdismission was memorable for dlfe 
of thp stormiest debates whiclv the" Rssembhi^ver 
witnessed. The constitUtionists made a poldj a 
firm, an honourable, although a too unsuccessful 
resistance. Among the heroic and virtuous up- 
holders of the falling throne and facing liberty of 
the country, whose voices \jjpre Jfaisfd most loudly 
on this occasion, Girardin W‘ts the most dis- 
tinguished.,. He predicted the regicide ; he drew a 
striking and melancholy parallel between the dis- 
mission of Charles the first’s guard >, and those ex- 
cesses of the English parliament, which, after that 
event, led him to the scaffold. The Girondists startled 
at the word regicide, they affected to hold it in abhor- 
rence ; folly is the mildest excuse which can be of- 
fered for their inconsistency.* To make the blow 
more severe to Louis, they denounced his secret 
committee, which was now absurdly denominated 
the Austrian committee. The constitutionists de- 
manded where we\e the proofs ? where was there 
a trace of writing, to substantiate the alleged corres- 
pondence of the committee with Austria ? Conspi- 
racies are not written, said the Girondists; and the 
members of the committee were condemned* — 
"When'the Girondists, on their own trial for being 
conspirators, put the same 'question, they had the 
same answer, ‘ conspiracies are not put am paper;* 
and they were led to execution. 

•^.Foreseeing their own advancement to authority, 
and the necessity of at last curbing the revolution, 
the Girondists thought to fortify their power, by 
calling an armed force round Paris ; and they pro- 
posed to strengthen the capital by a camp^£ 20,000 * 
then. 1 The object of this was, at once tqiaccom- 
plish the overthrow of ro\altv, and to overcome ’ 
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the people. Some feeble encouragements occurred crtAP. 
at this period^o the king, to hazard a refusal to x * v _ 
the decree. TJte national guard felu'it as an af- , 795 . 
fn^nt to their fidelity, and wrote a petition, signed 
by^DOO namsSfto dissuade their mo|arch from ac- 
cejftm^it Dumouner, with inclinations still friend- 
ly to Sluis, exhorted hinN .0 resist the latter mea- 
sure ; arhf La Fayette wrote an indignant letter 
from the esftop, upbraiding the assembly for its 
al •ominable submission to the principles of clubs 
and assassins. When* the king’s intentions were 
known, the surly republicanism of Roland was in 
arms. Unable to write himself, he employed his 
wife to write a jotter to Louis, which was meant, 
by its eloquence, to freeze his heart with terror : 
th * genius of this woman was well fitted for 
gloomy declamation, and there was such an affect- 
ation of virtuous sentiments in the mischievous 
h tter which she produced, that its effect on the 
public may be well considered, as one of the dealh- 
1)1 aw i of expiring monarchy. The king could no 
longer at t with ministers, who were his devoted 
enemies, and dismissed them. 5 / 

The insurrection of the 20 tfi 'of June* was one 
of the first fruits of this event. The rabble of the 
faubourg S*. Antoine, armed with pikes, marched 
to the assembly. The constitutionists called aloud 
for refusing their admittance ; but, at the ihstancc 
of the republicans, they were allowed to file through 
the hall. '1 hey proceeded from thence, unresisted 
by any efffn ts of the constituted authority, to the 
'I huilleiies, a cannon was dragged into the very* 
apar'nient of the king, and the enfuriated crowd 
rushed in with imprecations. Louis received them, 
not so much with the dignity of a king, as with the 

« Vi*. l^and, Servan, and Clavier* ; Demouriez and the otb\r two 
* rename^? 
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(Thap. intrepidity of an honest man ; he heard their pe- 
, tition, which was couched in insuItipJT language, 
and replied to it with firmness at*u moderation. 
While he prVested zeal for the^constilution, i>e 
decided that toothing should .drive *him fropv^ex- 
crting the rights with which that constitution Had 
invested him ; he maintSmed, for some minutes, a 
peaceable conference with some of d*rchiefs of 
the insurrection. A drunk and feaocious rioter 
came up to him with the red cap fit liberty, and 
placed it on the head which had b^en robbed of a 
diadem; h* wore it with a complaisance, which 
softened tfie hearts of the insurgents ; but nothing 
could extort from him the promise -of revoking his 
veto. At last the tumult was quieted, by a com- 
mission from the assembly, who found the king 
'itting at a table, surromctetl by a group of in- 
toxicated men, in the midst of whom he preserved 
a •'crene and benevolent cahnhess, which, perhaps, 
had been the only means of saving him from the 
rudest indignities'. * * 

It appears, however, that the tumult had been 
conjured up, not t& extinguish, but only to insult 
royalty, ‘Banterre, who was regarded as its chief 
promoter, approached the queen, and told her, she 
had nothing to fear on a day, which the people had 
chosen to warn, and not to strike. 

Some circumstances attending this day, restored 
a temporary hope to the cohstitutionists. The king 
had maintained, a severe trial u'ith firmness ; he 
made no sacrifices, not even 1 ’ promises. His new 
Masters seemed determined to make preparations 
igainst the recurrence of a similar outrage. The 
gardens of the Thuilleries wet e shut, and some 
severe proclamations were made against sedition. 
The national guard murmured loudly ab^he state 
if insignificance to which they were reduced ; the 
dng and queen applauded their., zeal, and chupi/ay- 
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ed every mlans to attach to themselves some cho- chap. 
sen oompanies on whom reliance could be placed x ^ v * 
in the day of <|anger. A vast number of the inha. 179 * 
•bitants of Paris signed a petition for afte punishment 
the late insurgents ; their numh/rs were report- 
e^a>q be 25,000 Petion was dq>osed from his 
functjbns, by the departments of Paris, for having 
evidently favoured the commotions of the 20 “ of 
June, anuy almost all the other departments of 
France petittmed fijj/vengeance on the insurgents 
of that day. vain protestations, vain signatures* 
which only cloaked, for a while, the cowardice and 
pusillanimity of the public. The king'hjmself was 
not consoled by those symptoms, which gave a 
gleam of hope to his advisers. *'I have seen,’ said 
he, ‘ that they wish to assassinate me, and though 
I know not why I have escaped assassination, I 
know it will one day come. If I were alone, I 
should risk every attempt. Oh ! if my wife and 
my children were not «with me, they should see J 
that I am not so feeble as they imagine ; but what 
wdutd their lot be if the attempt miscarried!’ 

While the voice of royal indignation was yet 
heard in Paris, an important ^occasion occurred 
to be the test of its sincerity j when it was sudden* 
ly known that La Fayette had quitted his army, was 
in Paris, and was come to demand retribution on 
the late degraders of the constitution. Jt was 
thought, at first, that he had brought some chosen 
companies along with fiim$ but he was only ac- 
companied* by a small party of his staff. Present- 
ing himself m the face of the assembly, he de-^ 
manded vengeance on the insurgents of 20 tl **.®t 
June ; and a general punishment of the incendiaries, 
whose intentions to overthrow the constitution, 
were avowed in their clubs, and their publicadons. 

•The enoQMes of this brave man were struck 4 witfi 
fear, oj/affected with involuntary respect ; for he 
• £o*7A . B b 
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chap, threatened his enemies, at the very moment when 

xxv he was in their power. The constitutionals rallied 

^ 7 p 4 " round him, ;tnd partook of his intrepidity ; even 
i the jacobins Returned shouts of applause. The . 

ablest Girondist iound their eloquence unavailing 
again*. this virtuous soldier. JHis petition ^vras 
triumphantly voted to be^rfferred to a commute?, 
who should be called to scrutinize the soujbfcs of 
the lat" disorders. From the assembly, ittTayette 
repaired to the palace of the Thuillenes, where 
he received some affected syujptoms 6F regard from 
the royal family, and in return,, he offered to de- 
vote hiinseji* to their deliverance. Bur it cannot be 
denied thtu the royal family, most fatally for them- 
selves, retained a hatred for the lather of the revolu- 
tion, which ought well to have been stifled towards 
a present benefactor. The court shewed an alie- 
nation which thwarted all the general’s intentions. 
Nor did the national guards seem more devoted to 
v him, who had been once t,heiY idol ; they remain- 
ed undecided and silent. When Fayette returned 
to his house at night, he was honoured with some 
triumphant acclamations ; but a few officers of his 
army, and two or hhree hundred national guards 
formed hhs whole retinue, which was unprofitably 
increased by a few curious spectators. He shewed 
sati .faction in his countenance, but the coolness, pr 
rather powardice of the national guard had struck 
a deep despair to his heart. Had he seen in the 
national guard any eagerness to follow him, his de- 
sign was to hqve marched immediately against the 
jacobins, to have dispersed thfem with disgrace, and 
tqjhave shut the doors of their assembly. These 
savages themselves trembled for this event; the 
people on whom they counted, had abandoned 
them. Roberspierre shrunk back into all the na- 
tural cowardice of his character, and ajjandoned, 
fiimsllf to monotonous lamentations for tn&evils of 
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his country. Their fears were unhappily never 
realized. ’ At the moment, when some officers 
spoke of uur^hing against them, the train of La 
•layette insensibly diminished. Ileyemained some 
days at Paiis, «md still found the"Eime backward- 
a.nong* his *friend >, and the same Stupor 
amonk his enemies. Repeatedly were parties of 
the iiJn-gnal guards invited to different points of 
rendezvous^; as often they broke their promise, or 
arrived irre aohitg Ad d discouraged. The court 
continued equally languid, and either felt or feign- 
ed complete despair. Convinced that the king 
could no longer be safe in a city, which shewed so 
little interest in his dangers. La Payette suggested 
a plan of conducting Louis to the army ; but the 
king and queen dreaded the attempt-; the latter 
especially regarded it as the consummation of her 
misfortunes, to be indebted for her safety to La 
Payette. , 

Mortified, and at last, tired with his useless ef- 
forts, the general quitted Paris : never ’did a pro- 
ject *bf so much courage and virtue, meet such un- 
merited misfortune. His departure was a holiday 
for the jacobins : they sallied oufcfroin their coward- 
ly retreats, and avenged their late panic, by burn- 
ing him in effi >y. 'The infamous Orleans presided 
over the ceremony, in the Palais Royal. Tbe mind 
of the king, perhaps, repenting the negl cted offers 
of La Fayette, was, at this period, observe 1 to be 
overwhelmed with a nearer view of his fate, and 
given oven tu the most excessive anguish. He read 
incessantly the history of Charles l, striving to t 
find expedients for avoiding the fate of that Mo- 
narch, by avoiding the faults into which he had' 
fallen. From time to time he was visited by de- 
voted friends of his cause, who had long lived at 
•a distanopfrom the court ; but who could not k now 
mmim themselves in his afflictions Among 
r * . B b 3 
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chap, those who cattle to offer him an unavailing devo- 
* ' . tion was the virtuous Malsherbes. The king con- 
179* soled himself (with their sympathy ; tut they wak- # 

ened his sensibility only to enerv'oT his courage.' 
Innuiperable projects of saving him', by flight, were 
at that time suggested. The" ex-minister Nasr- 
bonne, honourably forgtffdng the enmity the 
court, had sketched a plan of this nature, in which 
his own safety would have been imminently ha- 
zarded; but, though he fm^^'^Atfe court, the 
court could not forgive him ; and the pride of the 
queen revolted at the thought of receiving protec- 
tion tronv '4 constitutionist. La Rochefoucalt Lian- 
court, concerted another scheme, pnd had adjust- 
ed all hiS measures in preparation for carrying 
them off to~ Rouen in Normandy, a city which was 
known to be loyal, and where some regiments 
were ready to devote themselves to the royal de- 
\ fence. Rochefoucalt was a known patriot, al- 
though his patriotism had'never weakened his re- 
spect for Louis. Louis seemed to accept of his 
project, but the queen could not owe her safety to 
a patriot. y 

The operations 'of the war continued to be slow 
and feeble. The Austrian army could not have 
defended the Low countries, if they had had 
armies of better discipline to oppose. General 
Luckifer, who had taken the command of the 
army of the north, had, at first, obtained a success 
tod easy to be glorious. He had possessed himself 
of the cities of Ypre», Menin, and Cou^tray ; but, 
•-at, the moment when it was expected he should 
fiJtve entered Belgium, he suddenly evacuated those 
three cities. What rendered the danger still more 
pressing, was the approach of a formidable Prussian 
army, commanded by Frederic William and the 
‘ duke of Brunswick, estimated at 6O,OO0*T»en, with 
the finest cavalry which Europe had ejer seen, 

• ^ 
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A horde of emigrants formed the advanced-guard, chap. 
and a corps of 15,000 Austrians were to support 
it : its leaders .were some of the nyst celebrated 17 ' 9t /“ 
’names in the teeuen years war. To support the 
courage of the people against these^wful approach- 
esfrit was judged^ necessary to have a newP oath 
of federation administeuarl oh die anniversary of 
the 14 tb of July : the king attended it, and re- 
ceived, from the multitude, every mark of insult 
and suspicion?. ^ 

But the undecided fate of royalty could no long- 
er be endured by ’either class of the divided re- 
* publicans. The Girondists had in^vi^w to. accom- 
plish its abolition, by an open proposal in the as- 
sembly. The jacobins were impatient for a bloody 
insurrection, which should carry revolution 
at the point of the dagger. Danton, Fabre de Eg* 
lantine, and others of their chiefs, as we have seen, 
were in the secret pay of the corn t : they informed .< 
the court of the meditated blow ; * but ^e propose 
it,’ said they, * in our clubs, onhfbfcfpush matters 
to such an excess, that, by involving the Girondists 
as the leaders of the republicans, in this rumour we 
may disgrace them.’ The courf* hated tly Girond- 
ists, as they well might, and gave money to the 
jacobin renegadoes, who laid it out in purchasing 
arms for assassins. The views of the Girondists 
were less atrocious ; but they knew of the ap- 
proaching storm, and qjther were themselves un- 
able to prevent it, or, by keeping aloof from the 
direction of it, thought to be the arbiters of those 
who shoulf contend for it ; and, finally, make 
themselves masters of it. It is said, indeed, in le- 
nity to their memory, that they Offered their aid to 
the court ; but what kind of aid ? it was an offer 
of assisting Louis, if he would put himself entirely * 
in their piftner. On the eve of a massacre, it, was* 
no virtrje to make so degrading a proposal; by a 
V • B b 3 
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ckAP. fair and open union wifh the constitutionists, alto- 
, XXV , gether independent of the court, they could have 
i 7 P». averted ten thousand calamities. A j 

The arrival V a hand of Marbcillois in Paris, 
the open rumoftrs of the attempt, aftd even*the 
bloodshed of a few of the^national guards, whose 
indignation had led them to affront the assassins in 
one of their indecent orgies 1 these, and other cir- 
cumstances, ushered in the accroach pf a dreadful 
day. The constitutionists yet supported a bold 
countenance in the assembly ; .they dt leaded La 
Fayette, wfft>4jad been accused by the Girondists; 
they even obtained a decree for his acquittal. Du- 
mas and Vaublaifc, the very heroes of humanity, 
endear us tevcheir names at this period, when we 
find them rallying the last virtue of the assembly 
to meet the approaching storm. At the peiiod when 
their path to the assembly was beset by the threats 
of enfuriated groups ; when *cven the butchery of 
some of unpopular party had commenced, 

they daily met the republicans in del ate ; they call- 
ed loudly on the municipality to take measures 
against insurrectiop ; they exclaimed against the in- 
activity of Petion, who received the most press- 
ing admonitions of the impending havoc, without 
taking one measure to prevent it. In '1110 mean- 
time, /he chiefs of the jacobins, who had assem- 
bled at Charcnton, concerted the whole plan of 
their attack, and the conduct of it was entrusted 
to Westermapn, afterwards so distinguished for 
his cruelty in the Venddan*war; while' the Gi- 
’ rOndists, without courage to participate the perpe- 
tration, shared passively in the crime, by continu- 
ing their invectives against La Fayette, and moving 
for the dethronement of Louis. 

, The terrible sound of the tocsin, onjhe I0 ,h of 
August, at last announced the expected rising. 
The court, and the principal jrnsts of tret Tji uil* 
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leries, had been occupied *by the Swiss guards ; chap. 
and even before the knell of the alarm-bell, so'ne xxv * 

. companies of* the national guards Rad hastened to 
the cattle. li.e interior of the ^castle was filled 
wi^h 700 or 80(\lo^ al gentlemen, «who had volun- 
fRrjly devoted themselves to the king on tins aw- 
ful o 'casion. r i he bufli of the Parisian national 
guards, by degrees, assembled around the gardens. 

The unfortunate mcyi?rch went out to review his 
defenders. * At*-ft'nS moment when his intrepidity 
should have risen,, th*e sensibility, or the weakness, 
of his heart overcame him : he addressed his troops 
with no zeal that could inspire theiff, but appeared 
to be lost in mournful presentiments. As he pro- 
ceeded through the ranks farthest front the castle, 
the ciios of me le tai grew faints r" and fainter j 
as he went on, they vveie changed into murmurs 
and imprecations : it was at last necessary to ic- 
turn. The queen ^appeared with more dignity 
and Madame Elizabeth, while her hpaat was frozen 
w’Ui terror, assumed so much %tJfnmand of her- 
self, as to address the defenders of the castle, in 
a speech which was received jvith enthusiasm. It 
was resolved, for a moment, (o sally oat front the 
castle, and anticipate the attack ; but the resolu- 
tion seemed too desperate for the king to adopt. 

Petion appeared at this moment; a cry*of rage 
and qf joy was raised when he was seen. 'He was 
seized for some time a6 an hostage ; but an order 
of the assembly speedily relieved him. He was not 
allowed ftp depart, however, without being forced to 
sign an fcrder for the troops to resist forcq by 
force. 

At the sight of such alienation among the na- 
tional guards, every hope had abandoned the heart 
of Lpui^. He threw himself, in despair, on the/ 
advice of the syndic Rheedcrer, who exhorted hiifl, 
as the^ole means of salvation, to repair to the as* 

k0 % I * 
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****** sembly. * I will go then,* said Louis, * with my 

_ whole family; and may they remember, that I 
1 79% have left no sacrifice uncffered, to s^ve bloodshed.* 
The queen hef^elf seemed willingK^o embrace the 
proposal. Madame Elizabeth alone approached 
Rhcederer, and said, with a voiefe of inexpressible 
grief,—* Be answerable, sir, for the consequences 
of your advice to the king ; be answerable for the 
life of my brother.* When the royal fugitives 
took leave of their guards, aMtu^ palace, a deep 
silence prevailed. Their devoted ^defenders seem- 
ed to ask, by their melancholy looks. — * What is 
to be our fatS^L where is our refuge?’ The queen 
said to those around her, — * We shall soon return.* 
A sad prediction was involuntarily answered from 
every hearty-'* They will never return .’ They 
left the Thuilleries, to pass through a multitude, 
who pursued them with cries of * death* The 
. press was for a while so great, that a deputation 
from the assembly was obliged to reach them, and 
precede theniTfe *hat sad asylum. 1 ’here entered 
the group, consisting of the king, the queen, 
Madame Elizabeth, the princess royal, Madame * 
de Tourzel and tw'o companions of the queen, 
and a grenadier, who carried the dauphin in his 
arms. The massacres of the iO ,h of August are 
in general minutely known ; and there is nothing 
in their mature that invites superfluous repetition. 
The party of the consritutionists ceased from that 
day, and many of their most virtuous patriots fell 
by assassination^ yet this carpival of horror was 
jseven years celebrated in Paris as a holiday. That 
the*cause of the constitution was irretrievable, ap- 
peared from the flight of La Fayette from the army, 
which immediately followed this event. His sol- 
diers indeed knew of his intended desertion, and 
bore (heir commander too much affectidh to de-. 
tain him $ but their regard went no farthest they 
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could no longer be opposed as a bulwark to the 
progress of anarchy. The grand fruit of their , 
bloody insurregtion to the jacobins -was, the nomi- 
nation of a new commune of Paris ? 'chofcen from 
their own club, at the head of which Roberspierre 
pr^JUcd. llie assembly in vain opposed his new, 
his malign, but h resistible, influence. The com- 
mune commanded a force of 100,000 insurgents, 
perpetually equipped. Crowds of this disposable 
force crowded jbe^’Uunes, and overawed the de- 
. bates of the assembly.* " 

1 The irritation of* the public mind was still ag* 
"gravated by the prospect of external invasiop. On 
the news of the 10 th of August, the king of Prus- 
sia had redoubled his activity and His boldness. The 
name of the great Frederic, the remembrance of 
his victories, had impressed Europe with respect 
for the Prussian arms. The duke of Brunswick,- 
who was named the generalissimo of this army, 
had been pointed out by Frederick hijnself, and 
by the opinion of Europe, as tlje<^featest com- 
mander of the time, and under him were several 
generals, who had seen much service in the seven 
years war. Twenty thousand emigrants, command- 
ed by the king’s brothers, formed the advanced 
guard. This chivalrous troop, where almost every 
soldier had been a gentleman, formed, by its luxury 
and its presumption, a striking contrast with the 
discipline and the flegtp of the Germans. Ihe 
successes of the emigrants seemed, at first, to jus- 
tify their hopes. Lu^kner, with hi$ weak and in- 
disciplinedlarmy, could find no defensive position ; 
he was forced from his camp of Fontoi, and ob- 
liged to fly for shelter to a fortified position. A 
portion of the frontier being opened by this preci- 
pitate retreat, Longwy was invaded. This place, 
'ifc-it had been well defended, and well provided, 

' tnightfcave arrested the enemy a long time; but 


chap. 

XXV. 
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chap, it surrendered, after two summonses and fifteen 

XKV . hours 6f bombardment. The inhabitants were ac- 
179* cused o£ treason, because, when* they saw their 
houses on fire-, they had assembled, and demanded 
of tjjc etat-mejor of the placg, that their eates 
should be opened to the Prussians. Louis was*hl- 
so accused, on his trial, of having left Longwy 
defenceless. Both accusations were, in all proba-, 
bility, equally unjust. By a^striking conlradirtion, 
Lavergne, the cotrmandairt of 'fe^flgwy, was con- 
demned for having delivered .up, without resist- 1 
ance, a place well provided and fortified ; and' 
Louis for having left it defenceless. The king of 
Prussia took possession of it in the name of Louis 
XVI ; and not doubting that all the frontier cities 
would receive him with equal facility, he detached 
1 5,000 men to lay siege to Thionville, and ad- 
vanced iu person, with the same rapidity, upon 
Verdun. The corps of (^lafrfait turned upon Ste- 
nai, and Mfeipossession of it. 'I hus the territories 
of France werefnvested, and yet the French armies 
made no movement. It was not expected that 
Verdun would lqng retard the progress of the 
conqueror ; its reduction was as quick as that of 
Longwy. On leaving the council of war, which 
determined on capitulation, the commandant of 
Verdun blew out his brains with a pistol. 

Wlfen these disastrous news reached Paris, the 
people became furious with apprehension. Rober- 
spierre, Dantyn, and the commune of Paris, saw 
in these defeats the means of triumphing over those 
jjrals who yet remained to be conquered ) they 
took delight in spreading abroad, that the Girond- 
ists beheld with indifference the approach of the 
enemy to Paris ; that their project was to retire 
beyond the Loire, and there to found inde- 
pendent republics, of which each of their ‘chiefs 
was to be the separate governor. This $<fth$at|6n A , 
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which served as a pretext for so many crimes, and chap. 
which, for a long time, was developed under the XXV- 
•absurd romanCe .of federation, waa founded on ' 
some uneuardedwords, which were ascribed to the 
chiefs of tht? Girt^ule. The last resource §f re- 
tiring behind the Loire had often been presented 
to their imagination ; they thought they saw more 
republican energy in the south than in the north ; 
but they were not the less determined to have 
maintained a dVrAC'e ^before Paris, if the enemy 
| had pushed their 'conquests so far. 

The Girondists, who had so often drawn the as- 
sembly against its own wishes, while they were at- 
tacking the court, could not obtain one rigorous 
measure against the commune of Parig, whom it 
hated much, and dreaded still more. The com- 
mune preserved l'etion at its head, only to degrade 
and constrain him. It announced an intention o*f 


prosecuting, as tiait<3rs # Vergniaud, Gaudet, Gen- 
sonnd, and Brissot. It had alreadwjhjeatened the 
mew'stor Roland with proscription^ 

1 he reign of tei ror, and of assassination, pro- 
scription, confiscation, and domiciliary visits, was 
now begun ; and along with it the to® tardy re- 
pentance of the Girondists. A scries of enormi- 
ties, during the latter end of August, which are 
too shocking and frightful to detail, at last* inspir- 
ed them with stronger resolutions to press 'for the 
accusation of the bloody commune. The history 
of this epoch, when the commune appeared at the 
bar of tljp assembly, records a defence of their 
enormititl, from the mouth of Tallinn, which equals* 
in atrocity whatever has been uttered by human 
depiravity. * Legislators,’ said he, * the provision- 
ary representatives of the commune of Paris have 
been calumniated. We have given no order agains^ 
the libejly of good citizens ; but we take glory to 
, 'p«rsoU^$ for having sequestered the goods of emir 
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chap, gres ; we have arrested conspirators, and sent them 

xxv * j before tribunals, for their own safety, and that of 

1792. the state; we- have dispersed monk§ and religious 
orders, to sell the houses which they occupied 
we have proscribed incendiary journals ; 6 they cor- 
rupted the public opinion ; we Have made domici- 
liary visits, and put arms into the hands of pa- 
triots ; we have caused the refractory priests to be 
arrested ; they are shut up in a particular house t 
and in a few days the soil of hkerJy shall be pur- 
ged of their presence .’ While the assembly sat pa- 
nic-struck at these words, the galleries thundered 
with applauses ; and a mob, who repeated their 
cries of viva la commune , demanded entrance, to 
file through the ‘hall. The assembly broke up, 
without coming to a resolution, and the communes 
remained victorious. 

* Another insurrection was yet required to fulfil 
the direful words of Tallien :.new lists of proscrip- 
tions were made out, at the hotel of that func- 
tionary, wno 5 Sioc the perversion of human lan- 
guage, was called the minister of justice. The 
approach of the invading armies was made the 
pretext; put alas!** it was the blood of more de- 
fenceless victims that was destined to be drawn. 
Danton came forth to the assembly, to announce 
the measures that were taken for public safety. 

* The aaimon,’ said he, * is to sound ; it is not to 
be the knell of alarm, but tjie charging-step against 
our enemies ; to conquer them, to trample them 
down. What is required of .us ? Boldness j yet 
boldness, and for ever boldness.’ In pmnouncmg 
these words, the v oice and gesture pf this minister 
of exteiynination struck a terror through the as- 
sembly, Which can be better concaved than de- 

/. r. the journals which had were to?fr to pieces by the MM* 
spoken* irreverently of the jacobins, dual! whodft they had exposed* 
nany of he conductors of which 
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scribed. An arrete of the commune, calling the chap. 
citizens toprms, and to prepare for marching against . ^ 
the enemy, was the prelude to this inhuman ca- i^aT" 
tastrophe. ** 

On the 2 d .ofY\eptember, exactly at two o'clock, 
the generate was beat, the tocsin sounded, and the 
guns were discharged. The most of the inhabit- 
ants of Paris resorted, as their safest asylum, to 
the rendezvous *of their different sections. The 
general wish, tV general enthusiasm, was to march 
immediately against the enemy.' Terrified at the 
prospect of dangefs nearer at hand, it is probable 
that the Parisians rather feigned than felt this en- 
thusiasm. Those braggarts, who had not forti- 
tude to crush an handful of assassins, talked of 
rushing out against the combined artnies. But no 
such idea was in the head of {he Septembrizers. 

The committee of surveyance, directed by Marat) 
had already given his orders to his butchers, and 
endeavoured to drive the last remains { of human 
feeling from their hearts. Roberaipierre, Collot 
d’llerbois, and Billaud Varennes, harangued them 
in turn. * Magnanimous people,’ said the last, 

* you.are marching to glory oft to death ; unfor- 
tunate are we who, cannot follow you : but leave 
us not, at least, in the power of those who will 
murder your wives and children in your absence.’ 

* Death, death ! to those enemies,’ was the cry in 
answer. Spirituous liquors were then plentifully 
distributed to the crowd, and additional presents 
in money JbeStcrwed op those whose fanaticism seem- 
ed to flag, The inebriated tigers were then^ let . 
loose on Untdr enemies ; * on men, alas, locked* up 
in dungpons, and bound with chains. , 

The Scenes of horrors which consummated those 
preparatives, are such as history can scarcely dare , 
to look. Upon. AM that freezes theheart in recital* 
all thati&artlee-us from the page, to execrate, or 
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rriAP. to weep for, human creatures j atC that makes us 
cling, with terror, t>> the blessed subordjnation of 
"7 peace, arc comprctiendcd in the picture of those 
few, but drcdUful, days. The pen* of an able his- 
torian, 8 from whose narrative I cai^out trace a faint 
epitome of the^o times, has recorded,* amidst those 
massacres, some traits of. heroic s lffering , some 
scenes of filial love interposing between the victi n 
and the dagger ; of daughters shielding with th Jr 
arms, and not in vain, the grey heads of th Jr fa- 
thers ; of friends delivered by friends, in the mo- 
ment and convulsions of ex pea led death ; which 
give a touching relief fo what were else an uniform * 
horror.’ 

For four days the massacres continued, during 
the bloodiest of wfy all, the assembly was employed 
in debating on the coinage of small money ! '! 

. Four or five thousand of the prisoners perished ; 
only two or thice hundred were saved. On the 
3 d of September, the commissaries of the com- 
mune appdSht^ at the bar of the assembly, to give 
an account of their labours : they assured thtf“ as- 
sembly, that Paris enjoyed profound repose ; but 
the massacres lasted till the 6 th : they extolled the 
virtue of *the assassins, who punished, with their 
own hands, such of (heir numbers as had discre- 
dited tjitir enlerprize with robbery : th&y justified 
their cyvn conduct for having sent no succours to 
the prisons, because the defence of the barriers 
demanded such numbers. ' * In fact,’ added thev, y 
‘ what excited the just vengeance of the people 
was, that none were confined in those Arisons but 
su}h as tvete well known io be misaemts* The 
assembly heard these horrible expIaQamms, with- 
out dating to manifest its indignation. Roland 
alpjie had the Courage to invoke the laws and hu- 
manity dgainst the sanguinary commune. The. 

w » Ltfrewfle. 
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same minister * who nukht now so deeply read the 
moral of his own political errors in the fruits of 
its success\sought humanely, but in \ u'n to s. ve ' 
another list Gallic. devoted ; name!), the prisonus 
or the high codHf of Orleans, men whom d. t tri- 
bunal beheld to bi., innocent, and would iiv>t,e u- 
defnn, but whom they had not courage to dismus, 
through fear of the- bloody commu 1 e. Those un- 
happy men were met on their way to Paris, and of 
fifty -thiee, only three escaped the m issacre. The 
vcnoiable Rocheroucaqlt, who had, in better day*, 
presided over the department of Pai u, was a few 
day-> after butchered by the same instigation, wild * 
the arms of his wife and his daughter clung round 
him, in vain embraces to protect him. 

In the mkLt of these horrors, the Girondists 
cherished, I know not with w.uif reason, some 
hopes that the expected dissolution ol the assembly, ^ 
and the election of the convention, would enable 
them to maintain the’uqpqual combat with the ja- 
cobins. The members of the new assefiibly weie 
now electing ; and such was the reputation of the 
Girondists for patriotism, that the jacobins them- 
sehes, in the departments, weje seen to choose 
them for representatives. They reckoned, there- 
fore, on a majority, and on saving themselves and 
their country, if the assassins ‘should leave, them • 
alive till the commencement of the convention. 
For some time it was dubious, whether their* exist- 
ence should be so far prolonged j for the more 
decisive members of the commune proposed carry- 
ing the dagger into the very bosom of the as- 
sembly, ar<i prostrating the constitutionists in* a 
common Execution with those republicans, who, 
they said/had divided their country only to ruin 
it. This execution was, however, arrested. The 
eloquence of Vergniaud inspired the assembly t 
with a resolution tadefend themselves, if an attack 
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Had the armies of Pruapa -adv 
capital, these massacres woui&il 
small portion “of the blood VhJSh 
spierre, and Danton, were determined toljave shed; 
buf ihese inyaders had but $^ransieht;$t&es 8 . At 
themotrtent, when most of fh^adfitaity and politic 
cabspeculators of Europe expecte^o see Frederic • 
Wiluapi at Paris, he wasarrested in the plains, of . 
Champagne, by the rigoujps ofan inclement season, 
byhisp^n indecision, by tut army, devoid, it is ‘ 
true, of all discipline and experience; but which 
increased on all sidei, by the address and. fortune 
of Humourier, ^4ie talents of Kellermah. . 
Dumourier, flattered by .die ; h%V appointment 
‘ flssirno, assembled the feeble remains; of 
aTmies, which wfre separated at con- 
stmcesf $4 Fayette had before been 
this reuniori, and had ordered Humou- 
then under his command; to dtfen- 


hiiputfderthe 


. Walls of ‘.Sedan. .The laaV had disobeyed, with 
a boldness which approached, torevoit. Be. did - 
not, however, persist in this faulE when theruin 
’of his* rival was certrift*. g&jT***^* ^ 
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the duke of Brunswick, too late, attempted to take chap. 
' pu&s ssioi^ when oOOO men of Dumourier’s army, ^ xxv# 
under l)Il\u, had seized them already, while re- iT/ylT" 
inforcoint nts'^ero daily arriving to strengthen them, 
and to embarra^ > all the movements of the enemy, 
l^e Prussians had successively to “attack several 
defil *s, from the 10 th to the J 5 th of September, 
in which they shewed little of that superiority which 
report had attached to the German tactics. Du- 
moiirior wa^>, however, forced fiom his portions, 

. and thought him»eli fortunate to have maintained 
than until two coaMilerablo annie> approached to 
his Hipp'Ht ; the one from Vlauders, under Bour- 
noir.ille; the otlmr from Lorraine, with Kcllcr- 
man at its he ad*. Dumourier .accompli^ lu J a junc- 
tion with them, with less diilicdtv than fie had rea- 
son to appn hend. 

Tin >e retrograd movements brought him to the* 
city of ( halom, whqre he was met by a rabble of 
the iudisupimed troops* who had beep levied at 
Paijh, under the frightful alarms of the 2 a of Sep- 
tember. lie m\v no other use that could be made of 
•ill troops, than to impose upon the enemy by an 
appv u^nce of force; but he could not* long sup- 
port the illusion. fifteen hundred Austrimhus- 
mis, who discovered the September levies encoun- 
tered ‘lO/X/O of them, and put them to*ioutc. 
r i luy lied back to Chalons, and there sproad the 
^ terror, of which their cowardice had set so good 
an example. If Duinouricr had not ariived in 
time to quiet this disorder. Pari ^ would have 
soon seen it its walls those sanm troops, who had 
l it the citlr tor fear of a massacre, and would have 
returned/) it for fear of a battle, liut this slight 
success could not ensure the Prussian arms again >f 
the more* fatal hostility of the sm^oh. 

• Since the arrival of their army on the French 
tc rriton;, the autumn, which is usually delightful 
: InLlL • Go 
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chap, in France, had been wet and stormy; and the 

xxV - country through which they had to pass was pro- 

17 ' 91 jf verbial in France for its sterility. Anticipating an 
easy conquest^ the duke of BrqnsW^lf had taken 
little precautions for provisions. His communica- 
tions, were now become excessively "difficult ; he 
had been obliged to detach 1 5,000 men to lay siege 
to Thionville, or rather to make the shew of a- 
siege j for its reduction was expected to be like 
that of Longwy. But, though Thionville was ill- 
provided, the besiegers were, still wftrse. General 
Wimpfen, an ex-deputy of the constituent assembly, 
and of the party of La Fayette, commanded the 
garrisolt; His courage was necessarily increased 
by his indignation atsthe treatment which had been 
offered, with so mych barbarity and so little po- 
licy, to his frierW the unfortunate La Fayette. He 
disconcerted all the plans of the enemy, who at 
last saw, with regret, the absurdity of besieging a 
fort, without artillery to.mfake a breach in the 
ramparts. ' 

Frederic William, like all characters which-are 
at once haughty and weak, soon fell from the ex- 
cess of presumptiqp into the most melancholy dis- 
couragement. lie assembled the chiefs of the 
emigrants, and loaded them wifh reproaches., * Be- 
hold, gentlemen,’ said he, * the effect of thd hopes 
and promises with which you seduced us. Where 
are noiw those columns of Frenchmen, who were 
to pour, by the hour into* our camp ? Where are^ 
the acclamations of welcome that were to meet 
us ? where are our succours* from the country, or 
ip» what respect does our reception differ from 
that of invaders ? What is the good « our ad- 
vancing, when, at every step, we leav^ dangers 
behind us grearcr than those which are opposed to 
yUs f* The brothers of Louis would have an-, 
swefed, if they had dared, that the emigrants were 
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not the only persons who had thought so sanguinely 
of invading France. They besought the king to 
attempt a accisive blow on the revolutionary armies, 
that shouldp^t them at once to the rout. The 
duke of Brun?yrick saw his forces daily waiting 
Hjider the rigours of the season, ihd of famine ; 
but, though he distrusted the presumption of the 
emigrants, he resolved to make one other effort 
for opening an entrance into France. 

General Kgllerman arrived on the 1 7 th of Sep- 
tember, to the left of Dumourier, and encamped 
on the heights of Walmy, a position which the 
duke of Brunswick was determined to forge. This 
was the first scene of success to the French arms. 
On the 20 th of September, the duke tried tli -m 
from seven till ten in the morning, witifTi brisk 
cannonade upon tiieir advanced guard. They sup- 
ported his fire for a considerable time ; but at last 
were obliged to retire to the heights which they 
had first occupied. At ten, the action became 
general. The Prussian cavalry advanced with 
their usual spirit ; but the nature of the ground 
opposing their progress, the action became an 
inces^nt cannonade. Their artillery jvas warm- 
ly, but unskilfully, served : the French saw, with 
satisfaction, that all their bullets flew over their 
heads}:, they made a pleasantry of the* hostile 
fire ; and, levelling their own with much superior 
skill, kept unassailable in their position. The small 
accident of a shell falling on one of their maga- 
zines was the only part of the action which cost 
th. i 1 .uch blood. Towards night, the Press in 
artillery-yen sunk under the fatigues of thirteen 
hours rang ; and the French saw, with jO), that the 
duke <ff Brunswick, with all the superiority of 
his > troops, could make no impression on their 
post. . 

The .next day discovered a scene of perfect dc- 
• C c 2 
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chap, solation in the Prussian camp. It was not the loss 
xxv ‘ , of 1000 men, which the action of yesterday had 
1792. ' cost them, that excited this deep consternation : 
it was an army without food to jfot, with no- 
thing but infected water to drin^, sinking un- 
der disease, ancl exposed, without cover, to the 
inclemency of the skies. Thus extenuated and 
dying, they vented their miseries on the emi- 
grants, whom they cursed as the authors of all 
their misfortunes. A grand council of war was 
assembled, where the king of Prussia appeared, 
with dejection in every line of his countenance. 
The duke of Brunswick did not dissemble the dan- 
ger of their position : a French army, under Biron 
and Custinc, was ready to act upon the Rhine; 
no prepafSaons in the Palatinate had been made 
to oppose them ; the siege of Thionville was rais- 
ed ; the corps of the Austrian army which me- 
naced French Flandi rs, had not yet obtained any 
decisive success, and was dvon arrested in its pro- 
gress before the walls of Lisle ; Diunouricr was 
incessantly receiving new reinforcements. From 
these circumstances, the duke concluded, that it 
was necessary to treat with the French general for 
the security of his retreat. The king of Prussia 
coincided with his opinion. j 

The mention of retreat came like a thunderbolt 
on the emigrants. These men, who formed a se- 
parate army, under the twp brothers of the king, 
and the Marshals Broglio and DeCastres, had sup- 
ported every fatigue and disgust, to which their situa- 
tion exposed them, in hope to obtain at last a deci- 
sh e battle. They now heard the proposal of a flight 
without a battle ; a ilight which must devrte them 
to misery, to opprobrium, to death. T^e count 
d’ Artois came to express their affliction to the King 
of I’russia and the duke of Brunswick, and sup- 
plicated them to lay aside this fatal resolution; 
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but iftieir allies seemed to listen with contempt. No CHAP - 
mention ^as now made of the misfortunes of the . 
emigrants , nsme but of their imprudence. As • 1792. 
a last favour, 4 /iey entreated tq be left to them- 
selves, to firm the new attack. c We flatter our- 
selves,* said the count d’ Artois, 4 that wd shall 
* yet open a passage to the city, where assassins arc 
perhaps preparing, at this moment, to shed the 
blood of our august brother. * Even this was re- 
fused to then*. It is said that their demand was 
aided by General Clairfayt, who commanded an 
Austrian corps of 15,0()0 men. Already the king of 
Prussia had sent to open negociations with •Dumou- 
rier; and General Kalkrculh and he had agreed on 
several points. The mysteries of this ncgociatiou 
ha\ e not been yet well developed, although there 
is reason to suppose that they are reducible to 
a very few articles. A most improbable sup- 
position was for some time credited, that the re- * 
volutionists prevailed on the Prussian monarch and 
the duke of Brunswick, by considerable sums of 
money, to retreat. It is certain, that the revolu- 
tionists had no considerable sums to offer; and, if 
they had, they would rave made a dilltjrent use of 
them. The character of the lung of Piu-sia leaves 
110 r\om*for such a supposition ; that of the duke 
of Bpwiswick rv f utes it. 8 

Another, and a less injurious, motive 1/as been 
ascribed to the king of Prussia,, as contributing to 
this retreat, viz. the solicitation of the unfortu- 
nate Louis, who, it # is pretended, wrote from his 
prison to inform him, that inevitable death jnust 
attend hinself and the royal family, if the Prus- 
sians should approach nearer the capital. But this 
cii£*cdiotance has been rendcreu dubmus by more 
recent testimonies. Louis invariably denied, to all 
who had his confidence, that he ever wrote such 
a iettef. But even allowing that srch a letter ever 
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existed, which is far from being evident, It could 
oily be the pretext, and not the motive/' for this 
ret. eat. • , *' 

! he convention between Frederjp William and 
Dumouricr has > never been made public ; but it is 
without doubt, that the French commander pro- 
mised not to harass the retreat of the king ; and 
that the king engaged to surrender Longwy and 
Verdun. The Austrians were not consulted in the 
affair. Dumourier gave to understand, that he 
was to turn all his force against them, and secure 
the conquest of the Low countries. The king of 
Prussia appeared to see, without regret, the sacri- 
fice of an ally, whom he had excited to this fatal 
expedition, without taking a just share either in its 
dangers or’expences. It may be guessid how Fre- 
deric ’William would have conducted this retreat, 
if he had had an obstinate general or an expt ri- 
enced army to deal with, but Dumourier kept 
his troops «at such a distance from the retiring 
army, that he seemed rather to convoy than to 
pursue them. The victors and the vanquished 
most cordially agreed in making their vengeance 
fall on thefmiscrablfe emigrants. These men were 
constantly left at the last posts and the rear-guard, 
where the aged and infirm, who could not k<pp up 
with tht march of the army, fell into the h 4 ‘ids of 
the French, and were immediately shot. The Prus- 
sian hussars pillaged them with impunity. These 
cruelties, it is said, were revolting to the humane 
disposition of the duke of ‘Brunswick; but he 
cou,ld not put a stop to them. The Prussians left 
their route covered with the dead. An expedition, 
which did not produce the glory of 011L battle, 
cost Frederic William the greater part oY villose 
treasures which Frederic the Great had left to his 
successor, for wiser and better undertakings. 
Thinned, at last, to nearly a half of its com- 
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batar/tSj'this army escaped, with joy, out of a coun- 
try whicfi ( seemed to have struck them with its ma- . * 

lediction ; but»new combats yet awaited them. Ge- 179*. 
neral Custine vso’on after invaded the Palatinate, 
and possessod himself of Spires an<^ Worms. The 
cfty of Mentz itself offered him no resistance. To 
arrest this career, the king of Prussia proceeded 
against him. 
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* CHAP. XXVI. 


Events and dispositions in England preparatory to the war . . . . 
Delates oj parliament . . . . Dismission of Chauvelin . . . . 
Opening of the national convention m Frame . . . A'pat of 
the two parties . . . . Eipedition oj the French, under Mon- 
tesquieu iy into Savoy . . . . Annexation of his conquest to 
the departments of the republic, . . . Humane negotiation of 
Montesquieu with Geneva . . . . Sue cesses oj Custine . . . • New 
and successful campaign of Dumouriir . . . • Conqiust oj Bel- 
gium.' .t? Exec ution oj Louis XVI. 

I N consequence of the events of the 10'“ of Au- 
gust, our ambassador, Lord Gower, was re- 
called front Paris. Within a few weeks from that 
dreadful era, the decree of the convention, which 
promised assistance to every people who should be 
disposed to throw off the tyranny of their govern- 
ment; and the rapid advances of the repuHicans 
towards Holland, with the resolution expressed 
by France to open the navigatiorwif the Sepeldt, 
accelerated the preparations of Englar. for an 
active share in the anti-gallican coalition. Wide- 
ly different, indeed, was now the prospect open- 
ed to England, from that picture of affairs which 
Mr. Pitt had drawn at the close of the last session. 
The violation of neutral territory, of territory, too, 
belonging to an ancient ally ; the danger of Bel- 
gium continuing in the possession of the iiYench ; 
and the decree which promised assistance the 
overthrow of every regular government tlicsv. 
were the circumstances declared by the ministerial 
party in England to render a war inevitably neces- 
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saryj The public mind, upon the whole, second* CHAP 
ed this opinion; and, what was more powerful xxvi. 
than deliberate* opinion, the general feelings ol' the * 1 

country were in arms against the principles and I/9 *' 
practices ofahe French. A small, and but a small, 
pbrtion of the people, a few societies of the lowest 
.of men, disclosed fanatical sentiments, congenial 
to the principles of France. The indignation of 
the fervid loyalists magnified the importance of 
these antagonists, and made them still more impa- 
tient to break evgry peaceable connection with a 
country, which was supposed to foster and to mul- 
tiply such traiterous agents. Is it unfair to say, that 
in one class of those who were loudest in demand- 
ing war, there were men, of principles .nqt dissi- 
milar to that odious spirit which dictated the cru- 
sade of Frederic William against the infant liberties 
of France ; of that spirit, which turned the sword 
against Poland,and whigfi rejoiced in the very crimes 
that now polluted the name of liberty? But, it it were 
so in a few instances, at the dreadful period we de- 
scribe, it was not the bad, but the generous, preju- 
dices of Englishmen, to which tjie advocates tor war 
could tnost successfully appeal. * Your allies are at- 
tacked ; the laws o£ nations are violated by French- 
men a the aggj&fcr of discord are fraternized by 
those 4*r*KTous men, whose hands are yet reeking 
with the blood of the lO 1 " of August and* the ‘l* 
of September, and whose armies are spread abr* >ad, 
like those of Mahomet, with the koran of sah.ion 
in one hand, and thfe sword in the other.’ By 
this view of the necessity ot the war, the majority 
of the nation was converted to the doctrine ot the 
alarmists. 

Tl'v,re were men who viewed the neccw-ity of the 
.W5r in a different light, and who, without sympatny 
in the crimes of the republic, considered it safer to 
avert, th*an to provpke, a contest with its delirious 
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energies. To combat a nation of enthusiasts! whtf 
were fighting, or belie, ed themselves fighting, in 
the cause of liberty, was to rouse' a spirit and a 
strength, unknown to the former existence of 
France ; it was. to teach her war by experience, and 
change her mobs into disciplined armies. It wUs 
predicted, and it has been fulfilled, that France^ 
would rise more gigantic from the struggle. * Was 
war so .slight an evil,’ it was asked, * to this com- 
mercial country, .that all the blesSngs of peace 
should be renounced, without ap- effort to prolong 
them ? We had no public agent, no representative 
of our* interests in France : was renouncing all 
treaty and connection with France, the way to avert 
a war ? and was it lawful to say, that war was in- 
evitable, while a possible opening to peace was wil- 
fully avoided ?’ But * the present rulers of France,’ 
it was answered, ‘ could not be treated with. It was 
not possible to treat with, them $ it would have 
been a degradation, if it had been possible.’ To 
this it was replied, * that the possibility was not fair- 
ly tried. With respect to its degrading our dig- 
nity, if an effort to gave the miseries of war to our 
country vfas to be called a degradation, it (was an 
abuse of human language. Denmark and Sweden 
treated^ for neutrality, and who heard or their 

degradation? Prussia was degraded - by$-iteating 
with tlie very government of the terrorists, but the 
shame rose from -her war, and not her pacification/ 
If the influx of French principles,’ it was added, 
was so much dreaded, it were better to guard the 
constitution by precautionary means, (and there 
were many, which the remaining loyalty of the na- 
tion could insure), than to rush wantonly into war, 
and oppress the people with taxes, whick^might 
exercise their patience, but never could increa;^ 
theifi satisfaction.’ 

Such were the views and language of parties,. 
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when a most extraordinary speech from the throne chap, 
opened the session, at an earlier period than that x Vf * 
to which it had been prorogued." jfhe alarming ”Tt 9*7" 
disaffection of *the country, it was stated in the 
royal address, had occasioned this* unusual sum- 
ntbns ; and had obliged his majesty to embody a 
.part of the militia, for the security of the lawful 
powers. In the war of the continent, his majesty 
declared, ‘ that he had hitherto sought to preserve 
neutrality, but^hat he saw, with, uneasiness, conti- 
nued indications 09 tfie part of France to disturb 
the tranquillity of other countries, and to violate, 
even towards the allies of Britain, the lawtrdf na- 
tions, as well as the positive stipulation of treaties. 

I11 these circumstances, his majesty had augment d 
his naval and military force, as the means be. t cal- 
culated to maintain respectability abroad, and tran- 
quillity at home.’ The first debates in both houses*, 
chkfly related to the^te of the public mind, and 
to the questioned lo) alty of the country ; ministers 
insisting that the conspiracy against the consti- 
tution w as deep and dangerous, w hilst the opposi- 
tion asserted, that the loyalty, of the nation was 
neveri at any period, so fervid, *or in gfeater dan- 
ger of running fredr the fear of anarchy, into an 
oppoi*t£ extrnji*/ and devoting itsJf to the sup- 
port ffl fay ppr^ gative, till the balance of the constitu- 
tion should be lost. Though the language* of the 
crown had been guarded on the subject of war, yet 
the note of preparation u as already struck, and, 
whether negociation Vas sufficient or not to avert 
impending hostilities, it was evident, that, without 
negociation, they must speedily commence. "On 
the 1 5 "j of December, Mr. Fox rose, according to 
prev’-.as notice, and moved for an address to his 
^ft^esty, on the subject of the expected w r ar. 1 His 
object/ he said, ‘ was simply to declare and record 
his opiiflon, that it, was the true policy of every 
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chap, country, to treat with the existing government of „ 

xxvi. every other nation with which it had relative inte- 
rests, without regarding the origirf or constitution 
of its ruling powers. If we abhorred the crimes 
committed in France, we likewise abhorred those 
committed in Morocco ; yet to Morocco we sent a 
consul, without approving of its government or its- 
crimes. From this motion, no consequence was 
to be implied, but the opinion he had stated. It 
would have been .better,’ In; said, ** that this had 
been done at an earlier period and there were cir- 
cumstances that made it less proper now, than, at 
an earlier period. It would have been still better, 
if the British minister had remained at Paris, as 
the ministers of other powers had done ; but still 
the earliest effort for peace was the best that rc- 
jnained in our power.’ He concluded by moving, 

4 that his majesty should be solicited to send a mi- 
nister to Paris, to treat wit.h those persons who ex- 
ercised, provisionally, the function of the executive 
government in France, respecting the disputes of 
his majesty and his allies with the French nation.' 

The motion was.resisted by ministers, rj^it mere- 
ly with w&rmfh, but with asperity. Lord Sheffield 
rose in extreme agitation, an&Vdeclarcd, * that he 
was alrpost ashamed of his formei*eefhusiasm/for the 
right honourable mover.’ Mr. Burke ahtf&fafWind- 
ham (for the chancellor of the exchequer was ab-. 
sent) took the Isad in this debate. In the whole 
tenor of their speeches, the arguments against 
opening negociations were* reducible to three 
points. It was degrading to the dignity of Britain 
to treat with a monstrous faction who had usurped 
the government of France and wantonlw insulted 
the law of nations. It was not possible nK.bind 
such a faction by treaties, for their avowed pHn... 
ciplSs did not recognize the authority of lawful 
governments. Nor would a treaty, they affirmed. 
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be secure with such men, for their power was as chap. 
unsteady as it was lawless, and their successors xxVI ‘ 
might annul to-piorrow the contract they had sign- I79 », 
cd to-day. ‘ 

On the strength of these arguments, it remains for 
posterity to decide impartially ; but t>y the ev£nt of 
the present war, posterity will, in all probability, 
fearn, to avoid precipitating into war, without at 
least attempting negociation. * The government of 
of France,’ it vws said, * could not negociate yet 
• one of the leading, potentates in the war negociated, 
while that government was yet existing. * It would 
have compromised our dignity.’ To this assertion 
the opposition in vain replied, that negociation was 
not petitioning. ‘ It is asked,’ said Mr. Grey, in 
seconding Mr. Fox’s motion, * if Britain is to sneak 
and crouch to France f ’ ‘ No,’ said he, * neither 

sneak nor crouch, but negociate, like a high-spirit- 
ed nation ; and, if redress be refused, then de- 
nounce war. We are tbld,’ continued' th j same 
speaker, ‘ that to treat with men stained with so 
many crimes would be disgraceful ; let us light in 
the meantime, till the present; guilty rulers shall 
pass ayay. But what disgrace** he askfd, * was 
to be javoided, what, honour to be acquired, by 
fightiii; first, and^iegociating afterwards ? Nego- 
ciatioiunmjy^me day come ; or war is to be eter- 
nal. IP .War, the most dangerous ever under- 
taken, is to be avoided,, we must,treat now. Re- 
member that, as war proceeds, and nations grow 
exasperated, the difficulties of :> •gociation multi- 
ply and obtain strength. If it be difficult to main- 
tain peace with the present governors of France, 
how much more difficult will it be to re-obtain it 
when war is begun ? 1 But we are to fight dll 

i^rrnce obtains a better government.’ Vain and in- 
sane object of a war ! We are to spurn (jyery 
means ®f treating for the blessed tranquillity of 
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chap, the nation, until the government of France shalf 
x xv| choose to become more humane. What do we 
' ' know of the, destinies of France ? .Can we predict 
her future governments? Let" us maintain our 
national honour ; but let us act with national po- 
licy. v And wnere is the tarnish of acting for our 
own benefit, for our own peace, in treating with 
the French government as with other governments?'" 
The crimes are theirs, and not ours, and will not 
infect us by the connection of diplomatic dealing. 
Until we have shewn the people that negociation 
will not avail, do not let us pretehd to tell them, that 
war- is- unavoidable.’ Mr. Fox’s motion was nega- 
tived ; and another for the same object, intro- 
duced by Lord Landsdowne, in the other house, 
was shortly afterwards withdrawn, during the dis- 
cussion of the alien bill. 

• Amid the dreadful vicissitudes of French af- 
< fairs, and even after the removal of Lord Gower 
from Paris, Chauvelin, the French ambassador, 
had been still permitted to remain in England. On 
the declaration of war between France and the 


continental powers, his Britannic majesty had pro- 
claimed ljjs intention to maintain inviolable neu- 
trality. No complaint of aggicssion was heard on 
the side of France till the 24'^f May of tfie pre- 
sent stimmer, when Chauvelin remfe graj te m against 
the proclamation of our sovereign respecting se- 
ditious writings,, as containing some expressions’ 
which might be understood to insinuate, that F 'ranee 


was inimical to the internal prosperity of England. 
TJ}e answer of the British minister sufficiently sa- 
tisfied Mr. Chauvelin on this subject. Within a 
few weeks after this correspondence, we find the 


French minister entreating his Britannic Voajcsty s 
mediation between the belligerent powers ; bukt.he 
request was formally refused. The return of LorcP 
Gower from Paris took place in the succeeding 
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August-; a measure which his Britannic majesty chap. 
explained on the grounds of his determination to 
take no share in the internal politics of France;' 1792. 
bur which was 'complained of by France as the de- 
claration of a hostile disposition. ’ Without decid- 
ing on the pVopriety of this recal, ft must be ob- 
served, that Lord Gower’s departure was accom- 
panied with a declaration of the British govern- 
ment respecting Louis, which had at least the hos- 
tility of a warying threat. It was declared, 1 * * 4 that 
if any violence should be offered to the royal fa- 
mily, it would excite the indignation of all Eu- 
rope.’ The influence of this declaration wa$, not 
the best calculated to save Louis ; other means 
might have been attempted, with' better hopes of 
success : nor was it calculated to preserve -peace, 
had the question of humanity to Louis been set 
aside. 

In the meantime, the executive council of France 
delegated new powers t» Mr. Chauvelin ) but those 
powers were not acknowledged after the 10 th of 
August ; nor were his diplomatic letters received 
by the British minister. The fraternizing decree 
of the 19 th of November was an offensive measure 
on the side of Frangp, which widened still farther 
the breach of discard ; and %s it announced the 
regar dless' of France, seemed to deaide the 

intentWHs ol the British government, if .not to 
seek, at least not to shun, hostilities. 

The refusal of Chauvelin’s acknowledgment as 
a formal ambassador, though it might impair the 
probabilities of peace, did not totally prevent com- 
munications between the two governments. Air. 

Maret, a person enjoying the confidence of the 

1 The acknowledgment of the consistent with neutrality, and the 

failing party after the io v ' of virtual acknowledgment of their 

^August (it was alleged by our go- power. ^ 

vernment) would have been in* 
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chap. French minister for foreign affairs, had two inter- 

XXV1 . views with Mr. Pitt ; and Chauvelin, waving the 

179a. ceremony of his. recognition, maintained a corres- 
pondence with the secretary of state, Lord Gren- 
ville, on the mutual complaints of the French and 
English nation^. England chiefly co'mplained pf 
the hostile decree of November, as a proclamation 
of war with every regular government ; and of the 
opening of the Scheldt by France, as a violation 
of the rights of her allies. Fran<je complained, 
that the ambassador of the new republic was not 
acknowledged ; that the solemn treaty of com- 
merceJjetvveen the two countries had been violated 
by England, in passing the alien bill. ‘ The de- 
cree of November,’ said the French plenipoten- 
tiary, 4 can have no hostile application to England. 
It is not intended to countenance the seditious of 
all nations ; but only when the general will of a 
people, clearly and unequivocally expressed, shall 
call in the French nation t<S its assistance and fra- 
ternity.’ 4 Sedition,’ he added, £ can never be con- 
strued into the general will : these two ideas mu- 
tually repel each other, since sedition is not, and 
cannot botany othuf than the movement of a small 
number against the nation at lfece ; and this move- 
ment would cease to.be seditious^ provided all the 
members of a society should at onctsg jsc. eith er to 
correct' their government, or to change lVwholly. 
The Dutch wer§ not assuredly seditious, when 1 
they formed the generous resolution of throwing 
off the yoke of Spain ; and when the general will 
of /he nation called for the assistance of France, it 
was not reputed a crime in Henry IV, or Elizabeth 
of England, to have listened to them.’ In respect 
to the free navigation of the Scheldt, he observes, 

4 that this question is absolutely indifferent to Eqcj- 
land^ that it is of little consequence to Holland j"* 
but extremely important to the Belgians. The 
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emperor, to secure the possession of the Low chap. 
countries,* said Chauvelin, * sacrificed, without ■ XXVI 
scruple, the njost inviolable of rigltts. Master of 
those fine provinces, he had ruled* them, it was 
known, with a rod of iron ; respected only such 
of their privileges as it was his interest to preserve, 
and either destroyed, or perpetually struggled to 
’ destroy, the rest. France enters into a war with the 
house of Austria, expels it from the Low coun- 
tries, and restores the Belgians to all their rights, 
which Austria had taken away from them. How 
can those which they possessed with respect to the 
Scheldt be excepted, particularly when . they are 
of importance only to those who. are deprived of 
them ?’ After some negociation, the English cabi- 
net at length notified, as the conditions of peace, 
that France should renounce her views of aggran- 
dizement and aggression, and, relinquishing her 
conquests , confine herself within her oivn terri- • 
tories. * ' 

Such was the state of affairs, when the cata- 1793. 
strophe of Louis XVI, which had been for some- 
time anticipated, rendered all attempts at negocia- 
tion abortive. On receiving intelligence of this 
event/ Lord Gren^ve immediately notified to the 
French ambassa^Q^that his public functions, which 
were .hdgp^fuspended, having now terminated, 
his majesty had thought fit to command, that he 
should quit the kingdom within fight days. The 
order of council for that purpose was soon after 
communicated to both houses of parliament ; and 
it was expressly stated, that this extraordinary ex- 
ertion of the royal prerogative had been used 'in 
consequence of the late atrocious act perpetrated 
at Paris< 

JThe deep sensation produced by the fate of 
Louis sufficiently prepared the house for the mini- 
ster’s observations on that event, connected as it 
Vol. IL D d 
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chap, was, with the expectations of war with France. 

xxvt ' . The minister described the issue of the late nego- 

i 7 93> ciation, the infraction of a solemn treaty by the 
French, and their positive refusal to recede from 
their injurious aggression on our allies, the Dutch. 
He concluded Dy declaring, that, as* no satisfac- 
tion had been given, either for the opening of the 
Scheldt, or the fraternizing decree of November, ' 
war would probably be unavoidable ; and that 
war was preferable to a peace, which could se- 
cure neither our internal tranquillity, nor exter- 
nal safety. He moved, therefoYc, for an address 
to his majesty, to promise parliamentary support, 
in the event of a, war. Mr. Fox, after expressing, 
in the strongest terms, his abhorrence at the mur- 
der of Louis, complained, that the various topics 
introduced by the minister into his speech, had been 
purposely brought forward to blind the public 
• judgment, and rouse the passions of the house, and 
were none'of them the just 'grounds of a war. They 
reduced themselves, he remarked, into three points: 
the danger of Holland, the decree of the 19 th of 
November, and the general danger of F.urope, from 
the progress of the* French arms. With respect 
to Holland, he said, the conduct of ministf^rs af- 
forded a proof of their disingVnuousness. . They 
could hot state, that the Dutch hacbaalltgl upon us 
to fulfil the terms of our alliance : they were ob- 
liged to confess,, that no such requisition had been' 
made. Whatever were the words of the treaty, 
we were bound in honour, hy virtue of that treaty, 
to. protect the Dutch, if they called on us to do 
so*; but, neither by honour nor treaty, till then. 
This Mr. Fox by no means construed into giving 
up the dominion of the Scheldt, on their part ; but 
it pretty clearly shewed, that they were not>4js- 
posqd to make it the cause of a war, unless forced*" 
by us to do .so. But France, it was said, had 
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broken faith with the Dutch. Was this,’ he asked, chap. 
* a cause for precipitately plunging into war ? How XXVL 
long was it since we considered a circumstance 1; ’ 93< ~ 
tending to ditnihish the good understanding be- 
tween France and Holland as a misfortune to this 
country ? r ^he plain state of the ^natter w:fe, that 
we were bound to save Holland from war, or by 
’ war, if called upon ; and that, to force the Dutch 
into war, at so much peril to them, which they 
saw and dreaded, was not to fulfil, but to abuse, 
the treaty.* 

The decree of fhe 19 th of November Mr. Fox 
considered as an insult, and the explanation of the 
the executive council as no adequate satisfaction ; 
but the explanation shewed, that the French were 
not disposed to insist on that decree, and that they 
were inclined to peace. Our ministers, however, 
with unexampled haughtiness, had spoken of the 
insult, but refused to tell the nature of the satis- 
faction that would be required. * 

We had next told the French, that they must 
withdraw their troops from the Netherlands before 
we could be satisfied ? Was this the neutrality we 
meant to hold out to France ? — If you are invaded 
and bpaten, we wUU^b quiet spectators ; but, if you 
hurt your.eaemy/if you enter his territory, we 
declare j^jaRS^you. If the invasion of the Ne- 
therlands*' appeared so alarming, as indeed it* might 
well appear, why,* said. Mr. Fox* * was not an ef- 
fort used to prevent that coalition against France, 
which, every man foresaw, would entail this dread- 
ful evil of giving Belgium ultimately to France ? 

The French now saiji, that they would evacuate 
the country at the end of the war, when the li- 
berty of the Netherlands should be established. 

'J'his promise,’ he acknowledged, * was insufficient ; 
but we ought to tell the French what woul^ be 
deemed sufficient, instead of saying, as we had in- 
* Dd 2 
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chap, definitely said, this is nothing ; this is an aggrava- 
XXVI ’ tion ; this is insufficient. That war is unjust, 
j 793 . which tells not an enemy the ground of provoca- 
tion and the measure of atonem'ent. It was also 
impolitic,’ he observed, ‘ as well as unjust, that 
the pebple, who must pay for the war, and abide 
by its consequences, should not be informed on 
what object they were to fix their hopes for its ho- 
nourable termination. After five or six years pass- 
ed in war, the French might agree to evacuate the 
Netherlands ; and was it certain that they would 
not do so now, if we would condescend to pro- 
posed in intelligible terms. The experiment ap- 
peared, at least, to be worth a trial. With respect 
to the danger of French principles in the country, 
he deprecated that supposition, as the most untenable 
argument for war. Admitting, for the sake of ar- 
gument, that the people were disposed to insurree- 
• tion, the surest way to crush .their discontents was 
to alleviate their burdens); and to preserve the 
whole force of government, if required tor its se- 
curity, to act against internal enemies ; not to waste 
our energies in such contests as would aggravate 
the burdeifs, and multiply the debts, of the public.* 
The attempt of Mr Fox to git^J, a pacific tutn to 
the address, was negatived by the usual majority. 

On file i 2 th of February, a message ,frojn his 
majesty announced the important intelligence to 
parliament, that F r:ince had declared war against 
Britain and the states of Holland. Mr. Pitt, in 
communicating this intelligence, entered into a 
copious examination of the causes which had led 
to it. — * When his majesty ,1 he said, ‘ had dis- 
missed. M. Chauvelin, eight days had been allow- 
ed before his departure ; and if, during that period, 
he had sent any satisfactory explanation, it would 
' still have been received. The next event that suc- 
ceeded, was an embargo laid on all the vessels and 
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persons of his majesty’s subjects who were then in CHAr. 
France, contrary to treaty, and the law of nations. XX V1 ~ 

* Notwithstanding this outrageoijs act, such was 1? ’j 
our disposition to peace, that the channels of com- 
munication* even after this periods were not shut. 

A most singular circumstance happened, which 
was the arrival of intelligence from his majesty's 
minister at the Hague, on the very day when the 
embargo was known in London, that he had re- 
ceived an invitation from General Dumourier to 
hold an interview, for the purpose of opening a 
general pacification. Instead of treating the em- 
bargo as an act of hostility, our government au- 
thorized their, minister at the Hague to accede to 
the general’s proposal, and no time was lost in at- 
tempting to open the negociation ; but, before the 
answer of our government could reach the am- 
bassador, or any means be obtained for carrying 
the desired object into pxecution, war \yas declared 
on the part of France against this country.’ 

Mr. Pitt proceeded to read the declaration of 
war, and to consider its articles in detail. It stat- 
ed, that the king of England.had, especially since 
the JO th of Augusts 7tt2, given proofs of attach- 
ment to the coalition against France. On this 
subject, Mr.^ Pitt declared, ’with solemnity, that 
no such accession to the coalition had tak^n place 
on the part of Britain. The next charge in tlie 
declaration of war, wis the recart of Lord Gower. 

* After the horrors of August,’ he observed ; ‘ af- 
ter the suspension of fhe French monarch, to whom 
alone our ambassackw had been sent, it certifinly 
became proper to rclal him. When a government 
has been overturned, it might be a fair question, 
how long an interval should intervene <ill the new 
.■powers should be acknowledged; but if that change 
was accomplished with tumult and distraction, it 
became *a matter of extreme hardship, that a war 

Dd 3 
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XXVI. 

* 793 - 


should be the consequence to the nation who 
should refuse'tp acknowledge its usurpers in the 
first instance.’ k • ' 

* Another reason,’ said Mr. Pitt, ‘ 'offered by the 
convention for thqjr declaration of war'is, that the 
ambassador of the French republic has not been 
accredited by our government : but let it be re- 
membered, that the letters of credence which 
Chauvelin preferred, were not refused till after re- 
peated offences had been offered, lor which no 
compensation had been made ; arid that, at that 
moment, the French were embarked in the trial 
of their king, which has since terminated so atro- 
ciously. Was it the moment to acknowledge them, 
when their usurpation was announced only by its 
enormities ? Our court is further blamed, in the 
same declaration, for prohibiting the purchase of 
corn, of arms, and of other commodities, by ci- 
tizens or agents of the French republic ; for pro- 
hibiting the exportation of grain to France, while 
it was allowed to other countries, contrary to the 
treaty of J 786 ; for prohibiting the circulation of 
assignats ; and for directing the severities of the 
alien bill against the republican.; of France, while 
the British governmept cherishes and welcomes the 
rebels and the royalists, who have fought against 
France., Thus we are blamed,’ said Mr. Pitt,' * for 
having withheld the means and sustenance of war 
from France, at af moment When she was meditat- 
ing, and even declaring, hostilities against Hol- 
land, for debarring the agents of treason ’ and se- 
dition, and giving alms and l ospitality to the un- 
fortunate ; for prohibiting the' influx of assignats, 
and shielding ourselves from a gigantic system of 
swindling. • 

‘ But the armament which this country equips 
ped is another foundation of Complaint. t Under 
what circumstances, however, v/as this armament 
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rased? At the period when France, by her 
conduct respecting the Scheldt, betrayed her in- 
tention to conquer, in contempt pf all treaties. 
True, we armed in self-defence, . and in defence of 
our allies. »We meant to protest Holland ; but 
their accusation is false, when it farther states, that 
our intention in sending ships to the Scheldt, was 
to disturb their operations in Belgium Another 
ground, of resentment expressed by France, is the 
grief of our fourt at the fate . of their unhappy 
monarch. Thus jt appears, that they make war 
upon us, first, because we love our constitution ; 
next, because we detest their proceedings ; 'and, 
lastly, because we presumed to grieve at the 
death of their murdered king. This is tyranny 
over our hearts, as well as our political proceed- 
ings; and were their tyranny made good, we 
might ask them, in the words of the Roman writer, 
‘ Quis g emit us poptdo % Romano liber pit ?' Of 
all their apologies for declaring war, two speci- 
fic grounds are alone mentioned, which deserve a 
serious refutation : the first is, his majesty’s acces- 
sion to the treaty of Pilnitz, yvhich is a false as- 
sertion ; the next Js our armament, Avhich was 
purely in self-defence, and for the just protection 
of allies, - whom the most solemn treaty bound us 
to. protect.* Mr. Pitt concluded by moving an ad- 
dress, conformable to his majesty’s message. 

The address, in its present shape, was opposed 
by Mr. Fox, on the ground of pledging the house 
to an indefinite sanction of the past, as well as of 
the future, measures of the ministry. The caftises 
of war alleged by Fifmce, Mr. Fox did not purpose 
indiscriminately to defend. It was the custom of 
France, even, under her former government, to 
crowd into a manifesto every possible complaint, 
as ^ cause of hostility, which could be imagined, 


CHAP 
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chap, good, bad, or indifferent; but the ordering Mr. 

X XV1 , Chauvelin to < quit the kingdom, and prohibiting 

~xj93. the exportation of corn to France, when exporta- 
tion was permitted to other countries, appeared to 
him to be acts o£ hostility on our part,, which did 
not warrant us td say, that the war was purely 
aggression on the side of France. He severely 
censured the conduct of ministers in refusing 
to send an ambassador to France. Had we sent 
an ambassador, and had our conduct been more 
candid and conciliating, the issue of that fa- 
tal trial might have been alterccf. ‘ But we nego- 
tiated (says the minister) unofficially.’ What wise 
purpose this distinction between official and unoffi- 
cial negociation could serve, Mr. Fox professed he 
never could perceive. ‘ But, granting that we had 
negociated unofficially, had we really and consci- 
entiously negociatcd with a wish for peace ? No ; 

* we remonstrated against accessions of territory, 
and we complained of an attack on the rights of 
our ally ; but we proposed nothing that could be 
admitted as satisfaction for the injury complained 
of ; we pointed out nothing that could remove the 
alarm. Lord Grenville said something about with- 
drawing their troops from tlie Austrian Nether- 
lands ; but if by that was understood a requisition 
to withdraw their troops unconditionally, while 
they were at war with the emperor, such a pro- 
posal was an insult, and not a proffer cf peace.* 
Mr. Fox then proposed, as an amendment to the 
address, that it should conclude with a promise of 
supporting the throne against every hostile attempt 
of France, and in such othei| exertions as might 
be necessary to induce France to consent to such 
terms of pacification, as might be consistent with 
the honour of his majesty’s crown, the interest^ 
of hie people, and the security of his allies. The 
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rejection of Mr. Fox’s amendment, on this occa- chap. 
^sion, did not deter Mr. Grey 1 from moving, soon , X ^ VL 
after, for a similar address, which contains the en- , 79 j, 


• 

1 Words of Mr. Grey’s motion 
on the 2 I st of February 1793, for 
addressing his majesty resecting 
the war.— 

‘ That an humble addtoss be 
presented to his majesty, toVsurc 
his majesty, that his faithful com- 
mons, animated by a sincere and 
dutiful attachment tf> his person 
and family, and to the exccUmt 
constitution of this kingdom, as 
v/cll as by an ardent zral'for the 
interest and honour of the nation, 
will ar all times be ready to support 
his majesty in any measures wTfich 
a due observance <\t tile faith of 
treaties, the dignity of his crown, 
or the security of his domi- 
nions, may compel him to under* 
take : That, feeling the most ear- 
liest solicitude to avert from our 
country the calamities of war, by 
every means consistent with ho- 
nour and with safety, wc express- 
ed to his majesty, at the opining 
of the present session, our sense of 
the temper and prudence which 
had induced his majesty to observe 
a strict neutrality with respect to 
the war on the continent, and uni- 
formly to abstain from anv inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of 
France, and our hopes, that the 
steps which his majesty had tak- n 
would have the happy tendency 
to render a firm amt temperate 
conduct effectual for preserving the 
blessings of peace : That, with the 
deepest concern, we now find our- 
selves obliged to relinquish that 
hope, without any evidence having 
been produced to satisfy us, that 
his majesty’s ministers have .made 
such eftorrs as it wa* their dpty to 
make, and as, by his majcstyJs gra- 
cious speech, we were taughpo ex- 
pect, for the preservation of peace. 
It is no lcs9 the resolution than the 
duty of his majesty's fauhful com- 
mons, to second liis efforts in the 
wa^hus fatally commenced, so 

r * 


long as it shall continue ; but we 
deem it a (Jjjty equally iucumbent 
upon us tofoheit his majesty’s at- 
tention to tho'.e reasons or pretexts, 
by which his servants have labour- 
ed to ju-tify a conduct on their 
part, which we cannot but consider 
as having contributed, in a great 
measuic, to produce the present 
rupture. * 

Various grounds of hostility 
against France have been stated, 
but none v that appeared to us to 
have constituted such an Argent 
and imperious case of necr^'tiy, as 
left 110 room for accommodation, 
and made war unavoidable. The 
government of France has been ac- 
rused of having violated the law 
of nations, and the stipulations ol 
existing treaties, by an attfmptio 
d.prive the republic of the United 
states of the exclusive navigation 
of the Schelde. No evidence has* 
however, been offered, to convince 
us that this exclusive navigation 
was, either in itself, or in the es- 
timation of those who were alone 
inten ded in preserving it, of such 
importance as to justify a determi- 
nation in our government to break 
with^Francc on that account. If, 
in forcr, the states- general had shewn 
a flcrcrmination to defend their 
rigjht by force of arms^ it might 
have been .111 instance of the truest 
friendship to have stJWested to 
them, for their sernvjs consuh ra- 
tion, far the a-»seition of this 
unprofitable claim might, in the 
present circumstances of turope, 
tend to bring into hazaid the t— 
smtial interests of the republic, 
liut when, en the con , rary, > it*hus 
been acknowledged, tint no requi- 
sition on this subject was made to 
his majesty on the pat ; of th<- staies- 
g -rural, we are aj a loss to com- 
prehend, 011 what grounds of right 
or propriety we take the lead in 
averting a claim, in which we arc 
not 
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xxvT t * re P°^ tlca ^ creec ^ °f his on the subject of 
__ t ' . the war, bpt which was rejected, without a di- 
*793- vision. 


not principals, and in which the 
principal iar:y ha-» ns far ?s 
We kno&, thought i’ prld« ut oi rv - 
ces.^an to call lor oui iru* • po-.if *en 

* We musf f arth<r rtn;a;!;, that 
the point in dispute scvirt 1 'oh.ivc 
been relieved r rom a c •n'-tdct^lde 
parr of its difficulty b\ the dcdaia- 
t:on of 'he minister of foreign af- 
fair?, tha* the Fi^nch nation gave 
up all pit tensions to d- 1* rminc the 
qucsr’on of the fu urc navigation 
of the Scheldt. Whether rhe terms 
of tin" declaration were peifettly 
sa ishcfory or not, they at leist 
ltfi the ques’ion open to pacific ne- 
gotiation, in which the intrinsic 
value of* the • hj< ct to any of the 
part ts c« ncerned in it, might have 
been cooM" and impartially weigh- 
ed against rhe consequences to which 
all n« them might be exposed, by 
attempting to maintain it by force 
of arms. ' 

* Wr have been railed upon to 
re*i"t view* of conquest and ag- 
grandizem-nc entertained by the go- 
vernment of France, at all times dan- 
gers* ro the ge eral interests oi Eu- 
rope, hut as«ered to be nuyv pecu- 
liarly so now, <*hen connected wrh 
the propagation of princip!es,% vh'ch 
lead to the violation of thc ( most 
sacred duties, and are utterly Sub- 
versive opihe price and ordei of 
all civilized society. We admit, 
that it is The nr rest ami duty ot 
every memhc- of the common* 
weai h of burn' « ti si/pport the 
established system and d^tribution 
of powr among rhe independent 
sovereignties, wh»ch actually sub- 
sist,. *nd to prevent the aggrand- 
izement of t y sta'e, e?,pt ciudy the 
tliO'» uowerful, ai the rxperce of 
any o'h< r ; and for the honour of 
hi« m jesty’s cr.ivni, wc do trust 
earritB*l> wish that his ministers h id 
ma.. festt . a j-st * n->e of the irn- 
po f a«cc oi the principle to which 
ihey uoVr appeal, in the tourse oi 


late events, which seemed to threat- 
en i»s entire destruction. When 
1-cdand v\as h« ginning to recover 
from rh,«; long calamities of anarchy, 
comh/icd with oppression; after 
she )«ad established an hereditary 
and limi ed monarchy, like our 
own ; and was peaceably employed 
in "Catling hcftnrcrnal government : 
his'majesfs *s ministers, with appa- 
rent mdiff rence and unconcern, 
have seen her become the victim 
of rhe most unprovoked and im- 
print iplcd invasion, her territory 
overrun, her free constitution sub- 
verted, her n\»t onal independence 
annihilated, and the general prin- 
ciples of the security of narions 
wounded through her side. With 
all thc*-e evils was France soon after 
threatened; with the same appear- 
ance either of supine indifference, 
or dtf secret approbation, his ma- 
jesty’s ministers beheld the armies 
of otlur poweis, in evident con- 
cert wiib the oppressor of Poland, 
advancing to the invasion and sub- 
jugation of France; and the march 
of tho<c armies distinguished from 
the ordinary hostilities of civilized 
nations, by manifestoes, which, if 
their principles and menaces had 
been cars ied into practice, must have 
inevitably produced 'the return of 
that ferocity and barbarism in war, 
which a beneficent religion and en- 
lightened manners, and true mili- 
tary honour, have for a loug time 
banished from the Christian world. 

No effort appeals to have been 
madtf to check the progress of the c e 
invading aim*?s. His majesty’s 
minister*,, under a pretended respect 
for tl j rights and independence of 
other sovereigns, thought fir, at 
that time, to refuse even the inter- 
position of his majesty’s councils 
and good offices to save so great 
ai d important a portion of Europe 
from jailing under the dominion 
oi a foreign power. But nevoon- 

e? 
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Such was the business which chiefly occupied 
p.arli^nent before the commencement o£ war ; but 


er, by an ever-memor^Jrie reverse 
of fortune, had France repulsed 
her invaders, and cjjrricd her arms 
into their territory, than his nia. 
jesty’s ministers, laying aside that 
collusive indifference whicT\ had 
marked their conduct during the 
invasion of France, began to ex- 
press alarms for the general se- 
curity of Europe, whifch, as it ap- 
^ pears to us, they ought to h^ve 
seriously felt, and might* have ex- 
pressed, with great justice, % on the 
previous successes of her powerful 
adversaries. 

We will not dissemble our*Opw 
nion.that the decree pi the nation- 
al convention of France of the 19 th 
November 1792, was, in a great 
measure, liable to the objections 
urged against it ; but we cannot 
admit, that a war, on the single 
ground of such a decree, unaccom- 
panied by any overt-acts, by which 
we, or our allies, might be direct., 
ly attacked, would be justified as 
necessary and unavoidable s cer- 
tainly not, unless upon a regular 
demand made by his majesty’s mi- 
nisters, of explanation and security 
in behalf of us and our allies, the 
French had refused to give his 
majesty such explanation and secu- 
rity. No such demand was made ; 
explanations, it is true, have been 
received and rejected ; but it well 
deserves to be remarked and re- 
membered, that these explanations 
were voluntarily offered on the 
part of France, not previously d!- 
manded on ours, as they would 
have been, if it had suited the views 
of his majesty's ministers to have 
acted frankly and honourably to- 
wards France, and not to h ay/ re- 
served their complaints to a f Xure 
period, when explanations, however 
reasonable, might come too late, 
and hostilities might be unavoid- 
able. Alter a review of all these 
considerations, wc think it ncccs- 
tary to represent to his majesty, 
tha.yif&ne of the points which wcie 


in dispute between his minister* 
and the government of France, ap- 
pear to us tohave been incapable 
of being adtSsted by negotiation, 
except that aggravation of French 
ambition which has been stated to 
arise from the political opinion* 
of the French nation. These, in-, 
deed, we conceive, formed neither 
any definable object of negociation, 
nor any intelligible reason for hos- 
tility. They were equally incap- 
able of being adjusted by treaty, or 
being either refuted or confirmed 
by the events of war. . 

We need not state to hit majes- 
ty's wisdom, that force can never 
cure delusion : and we know hi* 
majesty’s goodness too well, to 
suppose that he could ever enter- 
tain the idea of employing force 
to destroy opinions, by the extirpa^ 
tion of those who held them. The 
grounds upon which his majesty's 
ministers have advi^d him to re- 
fuse the renewal of some avowed 
public intercourse with the exist- 
ing government of France, appear- 
ed to us neither justified by the 
reason of the thing itself, nor by 
the usp^c ol nations nor by any 
expediency arising from the pre- 
sent state of circumstances. In all 
ncgooAtious or discussions, of which 
peacpls the real object, the appear- 
ance! of an amicable disposition, 
and\f a readiness to offer and ac- 
cept of pacific explanation on both 
sides, is as necessary and useful to 
insure success, as any arguments 
founded on strict right. Nor can 
it be denied, that claims or argu- 
ments of any kind, urged in hostile 
and haughty language, however 
equitable or valid in themselves, 
arc more likely to provoke, than 
to conciliate the opposite party. 
Deploring, as we have ever done, 
the melancholy event which has 
lately happened in France, it would 
yet be some couholanon to us to 
have heard, that thi* powerful in- 
terposition of the British nation. 


CHAP. 

XXVI. 

* 79 *- 
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chap, of domestic proceedings it may be proper to in* 
xxvl ' . terrupt the direct narrative, while we view {hose. 
J 79 ». contemporary events in France, which teraeu'so 
much to accelerate the mutual hostility of the two 
nations. 

Ob the 21 st *t>f September 1792, the national 
convention was assembled, and- those members of 
the legislative assembly, who (iad not obtained the 
dangerous honour of being re-elected, fled from 
Paris, to seek an asylum from assassins. The 
new representatives, in contemplating their meet- 
ing, read their mutual enmities in every opposite 
countenance. The proscriber was opposed to the 
proscribed, the jacobin to the Girondist, with hat- 


bad at least been offered, although 
it should unfortunately have hien 
rejected. But, instead of receiving 
well consolation from the conduct 
ot his majesty** ministers, we ha’ c 
seen them, with extreme astonish- 
ment, employing as an incentive to 
hostilities, an event which they 
had made no effort to avert bv ne- 
gotiation. This inaction they could 
only excuse on the principle, that 
the internal conduct of nations, 
whatever may he our opinion of 
its moiality, was no proper ground 
for interposition and runoify ranee 
from foreign states ; a pntaiple 
froir which it mu3t still * more 
clearly fallow, that such internal 
conduct could never he an admis- 
sible, justifiable leason for war. 

We cannot refrain from observ- 
ing, that such frequent Elusions, as 
have been made to an event, con- 
fes'ediy no giound of rupture, 
accrued to us to have arisen fn in a 
sinister intention, to derive, from 
the humanity of ling lisb men, po- 
pularity for measun a, which their 
deliberate judgment would have 
repiobatcd, and to influence the 
mint virtuous ^-liabilities of his 
majesty’s people, into a blind and 
furious seal fora war of vengeance. 
Ilis majesty's faithful commons, 
therefore, though always determin- 


ed to support his majesty with vi- 
gour and cordiality, in the exertions 
necessary for the defence of his 
kingdoms, yet feel that they are 
equally bound by their duty to his 
majesty, to declare*, ill the most so- 
<emn manner, their disapprobation 
of the conduct of his majesty *s mi- 
nisters, throughout the whole of 
these transact. ons; a conduct which, 
in their opinion, could lead to no 
other termination, but that to 
which it seems to have been studi- 
ously directed, of plunging the 
country into an unnecessary war. 
The calamities of such a war must 
be aggravated, in tile estimation of 
cveiy thinking mind, by reflecting 
on the pcculi ir advantages of that 
fortunate situation which wc have 
sq uiiwiseiy abandoned, and which 
not only exempted us fiorn slnmng 
in the distresses and afflictions of 
thr ff othrr nations of Europe, but 
convei ted thtin into sources of be- 
nefit, improvement, and prosperity, 
in tlljs country. 

\\J t tin. relore, humbly implore 
his rfiajetty*s paternal goodness, to 
listen no longer to the councils 
which have forced eg into this un- 
happy war, but to einbiacc the 
earliest occasion, which his wiaorti 
may discern, of n storing liis 
peejile, the blessings of •pcuec. v 


3 
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reds perfectly matured, that only waited the signal chap. 
to engage. On one side of the hall was seen the XXVI * 
xhwauiil countenance of Danton, jvfoose looks 
seemed -still to record the massacres of September; 
beside h ’m was Roberspierre, his figure expressing 
a cruelty more profound, and ^ re insatiable ; 
every thing was CQpiposed and humble in his de- 
portment ; but his smile was frightful, even when it 
was turned upon his friends ; yet on him the men and 
women of the galleries kept their eyes, as upon an 
idol. Near this monster was seen' a being, hideous 
and deformed, wHo*aft'ected to appear the equal of 
Danton and Roberspierre, but was in fact only 
their despised tool am«u^omplice — this was Ma- 
rat. Among.-the many similars in atrocity, who 
crouded the same side, Billaud de Varenne6, and 
Collot de Ilerbois, were particularly distinguished. 

The one seemed to have studied his crimes in tho 
depth of the cloister, the other to have imbibed 
them in the orgies of the theatre. The names of all 
their formidable followers, were not yet known. 

Some of them had a look of stupid ferocity, which 
promised every thing to those who should employ 
them ; others displayed that delirium of fanaticism, 
which burns for employment. 

Gaudet* Brissot, Vergniaut’vand all their friends, 
eager to separate from such ^associates, retired to 
those benches, which their ’first adversaries had 
lately possessed. All the favour of the convention 
seemed, at first, to turn towards them, and to pay 
respect to their superior talents; an homage which 
they received with all the self-complacency which 
was the ‘weakness of tftheir character; but the -era 
we approach becomes itoo dark to let us dwell even 
on the fanlts,much less the foibles, of those inefficient 
men. They now stood as the adversaries of jaco- 
binism, and, whatever they had been before, it is 
imab&ible, at this latter period, to withhold from 
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chap, them our pity and respect. Not, indeed, because 

XXVI ‘ . they fought for themselves against the jacobins, 

x79a> those demons whom they had conjured up/."'*!*-' 
out the power of appeasing. But we pit 1 / them 
now, because their battle was in defence o', and in 
the general cJf^se of humanity. Petion ,yas,.by 
their influence, appointed president of the conven- 
tion. Humbled, indeed, was/the cause of huma- 
nity) when her most devotee champions were re- 
presented by Petion. • 

The establishment of their republic had been a • 
favourite vision of the Girondists ; but what was 
their rage and disappointment, when, at the open- 
ing of the convention, the pleasure of announcing 
its birth-day was snatched from their, by the Sep- 
tembnizer Collot d’Herbois, who anticipated their 
design, and moved for the abolition of royalty. 
Mortified as they were at this circumstance, they 
could not now, in consistency, retract their opi- 
nions : there was no dissenting voice ; and the hall 
of the assembly resounded with acclamations of 
‘ Long live the republic !’ Nothing but such a cir- 
cumstance could have prevented the first debate of 
the convention froth breaking out into animosity. 
The Girondists, hoping to confound their adver- 
saries by the brisknafe of their attacks, introduced, 
at the very next sittiiJg, every subject which could 
recal the guilt and '"contumely of the jacobins ; 
they reproached them with, the dreadful agitations 
which, by their irfiluence still prevailed over France. 

‘ You have decreed a republic,’ said Lasource ; 
bu^ the infant cradle of your republic floats in 
blood. You have destroy®! thrones, and -you 
make war for liberty ; but thf* axes of a dictator- 
ship and a triumvirate are preparing to be lifted 
over us. Which will exceed, in tyranny, all that 
history records.’ At these vyords, there was a cry 
of * Name the dictator ; name the triuRivih.^.’ 
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Danton, Roberspierre, and Marat, were severally chap. 
named. Danton rose first, and defended himself XXVI * 
charge, with all the direct boldness which 
distinguished his •speeches. 'Roberspierre spoke 
next ; hut he fell, in this defence, so much be- 


neath tjfre accustomed dull rnediocrtty of his powers, 
that he tired disassembly, and, for once in his life, 
excited only their ceaitempt. Unfortunate it was 
that he did so. Tfje Girondists, contented with 
seeing him excite so much derision, forgot their 
*'■ danger, and forbore to push the victory while it 
was in their hands. Marat, without disavowing 
that he had conceived the plan of giving a dictator 
to the republic, uttenedjjpch wishes for bloodshed 
and proscription, that V^jgniaucl and other de- 
puties rose at last, and pulled him by force., from 
the tribune. Vergniaud took his place ; but, for- 
getting Roberspierre and Danton, he only pursued 
Marat. He read the dreadful circulair , which had 
been sent on the eve of "the September massacres, 
as a signal for all France to imitate those of Paris. 
He read a number from the journal of Marat, 
called L’Ami de peuple , in which that savage had 
coolly calculated the number of, heads which must 
be cut off, for establishing the Republic, at 70 , 000 . 
At this passage the galleries r/ used a horrid shout 
of applause, which disconcerted the Girondists. 
Many of them abandoned tile hall, in disgust at 
that barbarity, which it was their duty to have re- 
mained and punished. Some that remained, af* 
fecting to treat the conduct of Marat more as ec- 
centricity than, sincere atrocity, proposed to leave 
off individual prosecution, and vote the republic 
one and indivisible, •* This single debate stamped 
the future character of the convention ; the Gi- 
rondists were superior in numbers, but»unequal in 
ferocity, and therefore in strength, to the mounp 
tajV' 
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In the midst of their early and inauspicious sit- 
tings, the convention received intelligence of those 
first victorias wjiich attended the French arty 
the retreat of the Prussians, of fhe concviest of 
Savoy and the county of Nice, and' the rap^l march 
of Cijstine into«*he Palatinate. The" worli,\ whjch 
had been begun ror the defence <02 Paris were laid 
aside. These successes increased the insolence of 
the jacobins ; but they laid, at the same time, some 
restriction on their cruelties, and forced them to 
be more circumspect even in their threats. The - 
assembly possessed resources, ‘which might have 
overwhelmed them. Scarce a tenth part of the 
members durst avow their^tfichment to the moun- 
tain ; but this audacious minority expected to ope- 
rate by terror, or by jealousy, on the whole mass, 
with the aid of that monstrous science, which has 
been called revolutionary tactics. It consisted in 
a profound knowledge of all. the vices and extra- 
vagancies which are incident to assemblies of men. 

Near the place of the convention, the rendez- 
vous of the jacobins was held ; an assembly which 
made the convention itself but a scene of secondary 
importance, and deliberated, or rather declaimed, 
by the light of a ft!«' lamps, which dimly lighted 
up the vaults of theta monastic hall. Its attend- 
ants were obliged to present themselves in a sordid 
dress ; .and the meanest and most brutal, who came 
there, never went away without adding to the 
rudeness of theiP’speech and the ferocity of their 
manners. The society counted, in Paris alone, 
above 1,500 members. A multitude of obscure 
accomplices filled its galleries. The sitting *Was 
opened with revolutionary sfcngs, some of them 
slow and mournful, like the warnings of death j 
others in a gay strain, that were still more hideous. 
The correspondence of their affiliated societies, 
which extended over all the towns and villagetf^of 
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France, was then read ; some of them congratu- 
lating the parent-society; others reproaching its 
'Igalwss. In these dreadful communications was 
contained the list, and the eloge of oall the mas- 
sacres committed in every corner of the republic. 
After the reading, commenced thair debates, at 
once burlesque horrible. Tneir deputies in 
the convention came\ there to report the checks 
they had experienced-) or the hopes they entertain- 
ed of enjoying vengeance over their enemies. Such 
, madness and confusion reigned in those debates, 
that one expected to. see them concluded without 
any resolution. But the conception of no crime 
was ever lost in that saeq^: scarce had the atrocity 
been suggested, • when it vi^s applauded, and put 
in train. 'The force of the faction consisted chief- 
ly in employing men, who, by their grossness, their 
stupidity, and debasement, were the outcasts of. 
other parties ; they had the vices of every indivi- 
dual in France at their cwntroul. They had fana- 
tics among them ; but the greater part of their 
chiefs were the hypocrites of fanaticism : the former 
were ireedy of blood ; the others of gold. Both 
openly insulted compassion, as., the meanest de- 
basement of the heart : some op them, However, 
felt it in secret, and exercised by stealth. 

To the Girondine party thd convocation of the 
convention had added some New and respectable 
members, among whom were many who followed 
their fortunes in the present assembly, without ap- 
proving of their conduct in the last. The impru- 
dence of this party cost them the alienation of 
many jnembers ; but, above all, the error of their- 
1 disdaining the alliance of several new deputies, 
who had eagerly solicited their alliance, occasioned 
an irreparable loss to their strength. Barrere, ei- 
ther because his vanity was wounded by this rejjec- 
tion v . cr because he was warned by his fears, esta- 
ffa II * E e 
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chap, blished a secession ; one of those mixed parties, 
xxyi. yyheye the vulgar of all assemblies resort for safe- 
ty at the approach of great political stor 
bend under all menaces, while thfey appeal to dic- 
tate all laws j who destroy every thing jpy force 
of modification, and only retard the designs of 
guilt, to render them more mjitjr.'e. r 

On the eve of this comjjat between the two 
parties, which was to decide I the destiny of France, 
their voices were unanimous fn ojie severe decree 
which respected' the emigrants. The public fi- 
nances were drained, and the estates of that de* 
voted description of men afforded a prospect of re- 
source, too great to bej«sJcted. By a sweeping 
and guilty ordination^ m which the. emigrant was 
neither described nor defined, the misery of mil- 
lions was sanctioned, every boundary between guilt 
• and innocence, every distinction between the vo- 
luntary enemy of his country and the unfortunate 
exile, whom fear or necessity had driven from his 
home, was left to the justice of interested tribu- 
nals, to the clemency of the reign of terror.. It is 
but justice to the name of Frenchmen to sa^, that 
some opposition was made .to the decree ; and as 
if the times had b^en fraught with all the incoher- 
ence, as well as alhthe rage, of insanity, the name 
of Tallien, whose defence of the September mas- 
sacres has just been mentioned, is attached to the 
mos v eloquent protest which was heard against this 
measure of barbarity. 

But the Girondists, if they connived at tyranny, 
hjul not lost sight of that tyrant, to whom their 
hatred is their chief praise. Roberspierce was 
formally denounced in th^f convention. Louvet, 
one of their new associates, an ardent and impe- 
tuous speaker, disclosed such a picture of thp\ 
cripies of that demagogue, that every feeling of 
freedom and humanity seemed to rise injhe^S^arte 
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af the assembly, and call for his immediate punish- chap. 
' mant. The very galleries were silenced, and durst XXV1, 
iipt import their idol. Human nature seemed on the 179a, 
point deliverance from its opprobrium : every . 
thing w*s on the side of the accusers ; numbers and 
enfhusjlsm. * That hour Robersnerre might have 
^4>een Im to the\a?ffold ; but the* convention gave 
hhp a (rajay. The frights of the accused, which 
they had violated towards innocence, were religious- 
ly kept towards, Rc^persp j^rre ; and at the end of 
. eight days, their culprit returned, father to a triumph 
than a trial. Barrere, the abominable temporizer, 
concealing his fears under neutrality, besought, the 
assembly to turn their .^eal on a worthier object 
than Roberspierre, whose\onseqiience he affected 
to despisOV The zeal which Iiouvet had inspired ' 
was too virtuous to last long in the hearts of such 
an audience. The vengeance of outraged huma- 
nity was deferred, til\ every crime and every grief 
that blackens history had been the forfeit to France 
of this day’s acquittal. But between these two 
moments, what a period of blood intervenes ! Could 
the extreme era of moral debasement be pitched 
upoilin modern history, it would certai^y be the 
duration of this eclipse of reasr/i and humanity in 
France. In justice to the Girondists, we ought to 
separate their merits, as welh as genius, from the 
common obloquy of the convention : attached in 
reality to their party, but too cowardly to vtyn it, 
were the contemptible majority oS that assembly. 

The jacobins were, however, the habitual speakers 
of ^he convention ; but, in their speeches, there 
^tfas as little eloquence as morality. They had A 
Style, it is true, which' aimed at extraordinary force 
and gigantic expressions ; but their taste was, if 
.possible, as horrible “as their disposition?. Frenzy 
and extravagance were substituted for inspiration ; 
and. *A-om the poverty of ' their conceptions, their 
t * . E e 2 
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chap, routine of metaphors was hacknied and unvaried. 
xxv, ‘ Should history deign to preserve the archives ot’ 

"TjgT. their debate^, they will be found to cqntain ^gyery. - 
thing that can be called the bathos in bad t^ste, as 
well as in moral, feeling. ' t 

The king of Prussia had retreatecL: thf king of 
Sardihia was, b| this period, despoiled of^ we half 
of his estates. Nothing couloKBe more r.pid tlpm 
the expedition directed again/c Savoy. It had been 
confided to General Montesquieu, a man of spirit 
and talent, formerly powerful af court, and at- 
tached to the brother of the kjng ; but latterly at- 
tached to the revolution, to which he had made 
abundant sacrifices. Since the 10 tb of August, he 
had interceded with th*. ''Girondists for the king, 
who were yet masters' of his fate. Cf Lhis the ja- 
cobins suspected him, and he had no refuge but 
in his military employment. The king of Sardinia, 
a prodigal and careless prince, had seen without 
alarm, or.al least without precaution, the assembling 
of a French army round Savoy. Every thing ex- 
posed him to the wrath of the new republic, lie 
had not been able to refuse an asylum to the. fugi- 
tive princes, his ojvn relations ; nor was it uoubt- 
ed that flfe had a^eded to the league of lungs: 
yet Savoy was guarded by only a handful of Pied- 
montese, who to the want of discipline joined the 
most notorious coyardice. Montesquieu, in en- 
tering Savoy, had no difficulty but to find his ene- 
mies, who abandoned their forts, once memorable 
for their obstinate sieges, as soon as they heard 
the sound of his guns. Their artillery, their ma- 
gazines, every thing, was given up to the yjeter^ 
who, in three days, arrived at Chamberry. Europe 
could not conceive what ha r d become pf that spirit 
of Piedmpnlese bravery, which acquired so much^ 
renown at the commencement of the present age. 
Gehcral Anselm entered Nice with the sany^faci* 
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' lity ; and the convention made as much dispatch 
^ke definitive possession of these* provinces as 
their ^tener&ls liad made to obtain. them. They 
were lAked to Trance, under the name of the de- 
pytnwftts of Mont Blanc and the Maritimj Alps. 
_ The "Sews of rfontesquieu’s victories came very 
portm^gly, a decree of accusation having passed 
jiinst him the dayjbefore, which the first move- 
lt of their jgy y/duced the tyrants to revoke. 
Fhe /Occupation of Savoy seemed to guide the 
wishes of France towards the conquest of Italy : 
but at present the means of such a conquest were 
wholly wanting ;-?mk1 the executive turned upon the 
lesser object, of Geneva. \ The complaints alleged 
by Franfce against this little republic were auch as 
great states generally bring against a small and de- 
fenceless neighbour. At the hazard, therefore, of ir- 
ritating the warlike cantons of Switzerland, among 
whom the news of the »1 0 th of Augusfhad already 
excited a sense of dangerous indignation, they dis- 
patched General Montesquieu on this expedition. 
Thejgeneral received thjs mandate with sincere af- 
flidfon ; and, fap- from abusing his pow<ar over the 
fate of Geneva, only made use of it to soften her 
hardships. He entered iAto jiegociation with the 
Genevese’; he made a value of their submission to 
the French government : ho saved Geneva from 
many evils, and he saved his country from bane- 
ful war ; but drew down fresh ^sentments on his 
head. A new decree of accusation was launched 
at,him by the convention ; and he would have pe- 
^'nshed on the scaffold, had not the gratituqe 'of 
the republic, whom he had saved, afforded him 
the means of escaper 

But the successes of the south were inconsider- 
able, compared to those by which Custine struck 
terrdk into Germany. 

Trom the moment that the king of Prussia made 

F e 3 
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chaK known the point where he intended to force Jits 

XXVL passage intoJFrance, the generals Luckaer andj^- 

* 79 *. Fayette had been anxious to effect 'a diversion by 
the array of the Rhine. Dumourfer took A lively 
interest in this nroject. Every even*- hadvcontri- 
buted to facilitate its execution : king of Prus- 

sia had struck directly into the interior of ^Yranc^' 
he was therefore in no situation to watch'," from fhe 
plains of S*. Menehoud, what paired upon the Rhufe ; 
and he had left only some regiments of Hessi^i to 
protect the Palatinate. Custine, with # 1 5,000 men, 
detached from the army of the Rhine, put those 
troops to" the rout, and entered £p»res. Worms and 
Oppenheim opened thei^gates to the victor, and the 
Hessians precipitately dispersed, leaving tiie Palati- 
nate to his possession. Custine continued to ad- 
vance; and, on the i9 ,h of October, brought his 
army before the walls of Mentz, which surrender- 
ed at the .ftrst summons.. From this important 
conquest h? had a point (Tappui for all his excur- 
sions ; but nothing, at present, appeared to impede 
his progress. The opulent city of FrankforiwaS 
before him, and without defe/ice : he enteret^it ; 
and here rcrminate&his brilliant career. 

However signal the sjcce&ses of Custine, Du- 
jnouriejj even eclipsed them ; he shewed himself 
still more dexterous /n appropriating the favours 
of fortune, and had the glory of saving France 
from at least external humiliation. Kellerman, it 
is true, had fought and conquered ; but it was 
Pumourier, who, with the aid of his good fortune, 
had Veduced the king of Prussia to a desperate si- -,, 
tuation, by the event of one day’s cannonade. 
His conduct, it must be ownd^, in respecting the 
retreat of Frederic, gave birth to suspicions, as_ 
well as ridicule, but such management shewed the 
pcdic/ of a negociator. Verdun and Longw^had 
surrendered, without resistance, to the French 
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' arms, by shameful capitulations, which fdrmed too 
striking a contrast with the manifesto of the duke 
of Bruuswiqjc. »The siege of Thidnvifle was rais- 
ed, afte^a glorious defence made .by *Felix Wimp- 
fen j tfee emigrants had here sustained the heaviest 
loSsKSld disghace, chiefly became the king of 
I^ussia\ad not thought artillery necessary for a 
sigjfe. LMe was attacked by the Austrians, if not 
wiwi the surest meajhs df annoyancb, at least with 
the*qios^barbarbus: Dumourier had had the sa- 
lutary boldness to trust those places of Flanders to 
their own^icaetnirces, so that the labours of Vau- 
ban constituted thei r only defence. Formerly La 
Fayette had entertained the same .idea : he had or- 
dered Dumourier, who was then under his orders,, 
to raise the camp at Maulde, but Dumourier', wish- 
ing to ruin his superior, disobeyed him. When 
Fayette was no longer to be feared, he yielded tb 
this necessity, and hence was his har^j and rapid 
march, which brought him to the passes of Arra- 
gomle, before the duke of Brunswick could reach 
theirf. But the few troops which Dumourier left 
in ^panders, could not ndw cope with the Austrians. 
The duke of S’axe ‘Teschen Jienetratc^f through 
this frontier, though it w^ bristled with fortresses, 
laid waste-the villages with immunity, and, at length, 
learning with what success Hie king of Prussia nad 
bombarded Longwy and Verdun, he honed to 
produce the same effect on Li§le. Lislewas in-' 
vested by 1 7,000 men, the garrison refused to sur- 
render, and the bombardment commenced. The 
-Austrians, with a barbarous tranquillity, continued 
for twenty days to eqaploy this means of destruc- 
tion, which the miliury art disdains, when it does 
not produce at firs^the effect of intimidation. Had 
the inhabitants been disposed to favour the Aus- 
trians, and to save their property from destruction 
there were not traops enough in the town to have 
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restraineo. their disposition; but indignation sup- 
plied them with courage : the long conflagration 
' which they Witnessed, could not .ex to# a word “of 
submission. 'The arch-duchess Christina/ gover- 
ness of the Low countries, was present at tins siege, 
and, ifc is said, greeted herself thiyprepann^-is'of 
the bombardment. The names of tigress imd fupy 
were lavished on her, by the popular hatted of l ; he 
besieged, at the same moment, when they were 
applied to her unfortunate sister, *He captive qjyten, 
by the Parisians. At length" the^ Austrians aban- 
doned those useless efforts ; the reticst qf the king 
of Prussia constrained them to retire into a perilous 
and defensive situation. 

Such were the successes of a campaign which 
had been opened scarcely three months, when Du- 
mourier returned to Paris. Scarcely had he an- 
nounced the first retrograde steps of the king of 
Prussia, whjji he declared, that, before the end of 
two months, he should be* at Brussels. The con- 


quest of Belgium had ever been the favourite ob- 
ject^of his ambition ; he now came to urge its , pre- 
paratory measures. It was curious too to observe 
with whaS^eye the people should fegard him, at a 
time, when every circumstance' announced him as 
their deliverer. But hatred and jealousy had taint- 
ed all *the sources of* public joy. The trophies 
obtained over their mvaders, were less in men’s 
minds^han the horrid images of the C A of Sep- 
tember. 1 he people shewed no’ eagerness to see 
him. At the opera alone, they seemed to imitate 
som« acclamations, which it had been custonjary.. 
to ‘lavish on great commanders; but the enthu- 
siasm hud a painful air, and only served to irritate 
the jacobins. \ 


However 'eager the jacobins might be to imi- 
tate the ingratitude of ancient republicans, policy 
invited them to resist this propensity, and as they 
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d\d not despair of attaching Dumourcr to their char. 
faction, they brought it, but with fa cool Mid XXVI * 
mena ring\ir,% as if they had offered him their al- t j 91u 
ternatiyg, ‘ tki scaffold or our alliance .* 

DuSiourier affected, as much as he could, a per- 
fecrteutrality' between the two* parties : he kept 
a Vwrespondcnce with both : he appeared at 
one of the fetes of the jacobin faction, where he 
spbke with sufficient modesty, but promised them 
thKcojjquest oStne. Belgians. • Collot D’Herbois 
harangued ^im /in an address, sometimes flatter- 
ing, an^eMfetimes menacing, which concluded by 
one of those ridiculous affectations of republican 
simplicity, which completed the* burlesque exhibi- 
tions of the jacobin meetings. Collot D’fferbois 
promised to the conqueror a kiss of his wife. Du- 
mourier retired from this scene sufficiently humi- 
liated ; he saw the necessity, however, of attaching 
some of these ferocious leaders to his interests, and 
judiciously plied the venal spirits of Danton and 
LacVoix with prospects of acquisition in Belgium, 
which allured their cupidity. 

Jfllthough he departed morq impressed. with the 
necessity, than fiirpished vvith^the merns, of con- 
quest, yet the promptitude o t f his troops to learn 
the militaCry art, and the activity of his own prepara- 
tions, enabled him to conjmence the attack of 
Mons, before the corps of Austrians, unde/Clair— . 
fait, could arrive to its succour, dj’he duke* of Saxe 
Teschen commanded the army destined to cover 
it,j he received a few* reinforcements, among which 
*we*e some regiments of emigrants. This prince, 
little fitted for great undertakings, always unde- 
cided and embarrassed, extinguished the ardour of 
his troops by his incessant precautions. He con- 
fined his efforts to the fortifying of Jemapjpe for 
the projection of the city of Mons. Dumourier, 
pf all things, desirhd to attack this position, before 
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chap. Clairfait, who was hastening by forced marchers, 

xxvi. cou l(i arrivH'to join the allies ; -"but, before this 
could be donej it was necessary to eha^ that Aus- 
trians from those -heights which they pos$e£sed in 
front of Jemappe^and, above all, from^a wood, the 
borders 1 of which extended from Sir, as li? as 
Bossu. He had also to effect a junction with GeS 
neral D’Harville/ who advanced to aid him with 
6, OCX) men. To fulfil the fir^L of these objects, 
he had some actions with jthe ^ustriai^s fpnn 
the 3 d to the 5 th of November, mvwhjch he took 
900 prisoners, and lost about 50oTrt«i*. It was 
during these combats of lesser^importancc, that 
General Boileau, (he lieutenant of Saxe Teschen, 
an officer infinitely more expert, more fertile in 
expedients, and more daring, than his commander 
in, chief, alarmed at seeing the French thus acting 
on the offensive, proposed to the due de Saxe Tes- 
‘ chen, to attack them in thp flight. An action in 
the dark, he imagined, would take away from the 
French, their most formidable advantage, which 
was the excellence of their artillery. The Aus- 
trians have often regretted thaf this advice had»i$ot 
been followed ; it iff kno\yn, however, that after- 
wards General Boileau Attempted a similar sur- 
prize injtaly, against Bonaparte, and that he had 
reason to repent it. # 

Infi^nched on the heights of Jemappe, in a situ- 
ation which they /believed impregnable, the Aus- 
trians waited for the powerful reinforcement of 
General Clairfait. Their army was from 20 {o 
22*0 Oo strong ; their right wing, supported by .this*' 
village pf Jemappe, formed a square ; their front 
and left, which were supported by Valencien- 
nes, were pieced upon a woody mountain, where 
three stages of redoubts rose above each other 
in an' amphitheatre, furnished with 100, pieces 
pf cannon. The French could* oppose an equal 
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firp, but in a position much more unfavourable, chap. 
Dumourier imdrt&stheir number amoum to 30,000 . XXVL 
men. AtVve* .in the morningj a' most furious 
cannon^je «>nfmenced, which lasted till ten. The 
soldiers of £)umourier, we are^told by French 
hfetortins of the battle, called out«to be led t<$ closer 
quarteA with the bayonet ; according to other ac- 
cents, tlfty were kept to the charge by a plentiful 
anlay of cannon, wjiich was planted behind them. 

Tbtajr enrage, ^M*th,er forced or spontaneous, be- 
came irresistible t they first carried the village of 
Quareigmwv^vhich protected Jemappe on one side. 

At noolf every thing was disposed for a general at- 
tack; |t was • entrusted chiefly* to Bournonville, 
whom Dumourier called the Ajax of Frenchmen) 
and to the eldest son of the duke of Orleans. The 
first stage of redoubts was carried with the great- 
est activity, but the dangers thickened as they ad- 
vanced, particularly tb tjie centre of tha French, as 
the Austrian cavalry prepared to enter the plain, 
and \charge their columns in flank. The rallying 
of t(iose exposed columns was ascribed to the 
y°$ig Orleans, who led them on to the second 
stage of redoubts. *His.attack''v as favored by a, 
body of hussars and cqasseurs, who arrived in 
time to charge the enemy \ cavalry, and keep them 
in check. At that instant Dumourier presented* 
himself on the right, where he found, aftef-/Tni]L. 
success on the part of Bournonviiie, who Md turn- 
ed and carried the redoubts, some disorder in his 
cavalry, which had bccurred, whilst he was em- 
-pYo^ed at the head of his infantry. Dumotirier 
rallied, and charged the Austrian cavalry yith the 
greatest vigour, at tlje moment when it threatened 
to gain upon his ^ight flank. In the interval of 
thi6 combat oftfhe right, his left whig had carried 
.femappe, and his centre the second tier 6f re- 
doubts.* Another 'combat was still to be maintain- 
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chap. . ed on thelheights, but this last one was neither 
. xxvt . long nor qbetinate ; for the Aiisffi# ns^retired in 
, 7 " 92s disorder, and grossed in haste through? the city of 
November. Mons. Their retreat was, nevertheless, .-effected 


with little confusion, for they lost; bin a few pieces 
of artillery. * } * s 

The conquest of all Belgium was the/fruit 
this engagement^to Dumourier. It is not precisfry 
known how much blood it costly Djumourier, whrse 
description of the battle has beeti'the standard!* of 


description of the battle has beetrthe standar* 


almost every subsequent account' jof.it, estimates 
the Ipss of the Austrians at 4000, anJMri? own at 


900. Siich a disproportion, iiv-an action® where 
the French were ’the assailants, with everj| disad- 
vantage, impairs the credibility of other circum- 
stances in the battle, which the Frenchman has re- 
lated. r l hat it rvas fatal to the Austrians, is too 


evident by .Its instantaneous # effects; but if two 
stages of r&foubts were thus carried, wc cannot 
but be astonished to hear the French themselves 
acknowledge, that their enemy lost but a I few 
pieces of artillery. | 

The Austrian aTipy could not recover its ctk’.fi- 
dence, eveh after tne tardy* arrival of 12 or 16,000 
men, brought up by. Clwrfait. It was the same 
army which had repressed the religious sedition in 
Brabant. 1’he Flemish priests, though they could 
hove Veil wished for other deliverers than the 
French, celebrated their welcome with peals of 
bells, and sung te Deum for their victory. The 
convention received the tidings of Jemappe wi^h 
an* enthusiasm of joy. The grand advantage of 
possessing Belgium, was the fund of wealth which 
the possessions of the clergk afforded. On the 
15 u of December, was passed ihe famous decree, 
which < united '’the Belgic provin<)les’*to the French 
departments. \This was a thunder-stroke to % Du- 
mourier. The views of that commander were 
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too enlightened, and his character too averse 
to violence, not to see the policy £>f protect- h 
iiJg thosekcoMttfcsts, and using them with modera- ' 
tion. Pe*iip^ too, as is generally* Supposed, his 
private^ano^ personal ambition coirffcided with the 
suggestions,*of h» wisdom. Every thing excluded 
himrnrom thfi hopes of power in (his own country ; 
scarce* indeed, could he flatter himself with the 
assurance of a safe return. It would have gratified 
fi;.m, therefore, to have exercised a kind of protect- 
orship pver thiS^elgians, could they have remained 
under their ancient tlieocratical influence. The de- 
cree of^.e *15 u of December ravished from him 
every /prospect of this power, and this rdtreat. 
His vexation, broke out — he began to speak con- 
temptuously of the convention, and to threaten 
them with the vengeance of an enraged co'mmand- 
er. On their part, they deftal his menaces, and 
lost no time in teaching him, trufc neither his con- 
quests nor his army*were his own. j 

All the harpies of avarice and depredation in 
Palis, seemed to be let loose at once on the miser- 
able conquests of Belgium. Their commission 
•wi* to sequestrate and revolutionize; a mission 
which they received eitJier fro'ffl the convention, or 
the commune of Paris, \r the minister of war, or 
the society of the jaco\ms*. At their head was 
Danton and Lacroix, to whose power and avidity 
every thing gave way. Ode individual of/hjaegri- 
ty was found among the wholc^fraternity'of plun- 
derers, and that was Camas, but he saw and con- 
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fanned their excesses, without the power of re- 
pressing them. An industrious and religious 
people, who, but five years ago, had taken arms 
to avenge the degradation of their clergy, beheld 
their churches despoiled of their gold and their 
ornaments, afftysuch depredations^committed on 
the.substapCe of the country, thayall the granaries 
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of the husbandmen were in an instant emptied, and 
. the victorsHhemselves began to apprehend a fe- 
J mine, in thfe . heart of a counfry$ f ‘pnJ}ter$ial for its 
fertility. Biunourier was assailed 'WitWGomplaints, 
from every qcuarter, of ruin and misery, which he 
could not prevent. His authorfty ;vhs vilified— 
his promises of i^dress were bui a derisory ’con- 
solation. /' 

Such disorders in his army prevented nim from 
following his military operatioik wjfh the same vi- 
gour with which they had camtflenced. ’BaJ-tfat, 
after two months from the time of their perilous 
retreat, the Austrians were enabled to find a rally- 
ing point! General Clairfait had,* by thh time, 
assumed the chiefs command ; he had been Obliged 
to retire behind the whole course of the -Maese, 
but the enemy could not force him beyond the 
Rhine. The comae of the Rhine now became a 
sufficient barrier to arrest the v French, who were 
fatigued with their long career, and who had, be- 
sides, neglected the cares of military combats^for 
those of revolutions. On the whole, the skilful 
and obstinate resistance of Clairfait, and still more 
the imprudent coquet of the.Frepch, shewccrHie 
Austrians, that their cause' was not yet desperate. 
The court of Vienna, .according to custom, formed 
immense, preparations fgr a second campaign, af- 
ter having been unwisely parsimonious in the means 
-tiknehormer. 

It was not without uneasiness, that DumourieT 
saw this posture of affairs, but. still he felt, that his 
greatest dangers were not to arise from Vienna^ 
but from Paris ; and he set out for the latter cKy, 
perhaps, cherishing yet a hope, that he might ef- 
fect the revocation or that decree, which had blast- 
ed all his prospects. Anothervdarming circum- 
stance was a irtotive for his journey, the convention 
being now occupied in the trial of Loufa 
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The peaceful private virtues of this high suffer* cha r 
er ; the tremendous publicity of his fall j the hnr. « 
ror attacked^ltPhis executioners; pnd the pity, 
which noVrart refuses to those imagestaf domestic *“ d 11931 
anguish* which Vheir very exposure nta pity must 
have made wjorasevere ; these circumstances have 
occasioned the whole Concluding* events of Louis’s 
life, 'to be so familiar to every mind, that their 
interest 8 only weakened by new recital. Ip the 
few and feeble bands which were lifted up to 
protest againstN^e jnockery of public justice in 
his - condemnation. ; or the still fewer devoted 
hearts, who had the courage to console him in 
those ^scenes of affliction, where a wife, a sis- 
ter, a daughter and an ftifaAt-child, hung on 
the last embraces of an affectionate man, and con* 
vulsed the sensibilities of his nature ; in the 
traits and characters of worthvnjthe loyalty of tjie 
venerable Malsherbes, and the fiahlitx of Fremont 
and Clery, there is’ something thafc. redeems the ' 
chap cter of the times from its general charge of 
stumor, or ferocity. Even in the indirect efforts of 
the Girondists, to save the king, there is a hu- 
mility which reconciles us tojhem. The praise 
of this humanity is notx indeetu tq b#claimed by 
the whole party. The ibitter and sarcastic Gau- 
det traced the pretended\^nmes of Louis, as well 
as the jacobins ; and Condorcet, in a revere of 
philanthropy, abjuring capital punishmenfsfWed 
that the king should not be beheaded, bdt treated 
with mercy. The mercy he proposed, was to 
keep him in irons for life. A bolder, and better, 
division of the party, disdaining an equivocal ’re- 
sistance to cruelty, came openly forward in Vindi- 
cation of his innocence, and delivered themselves 
iu the most touching language of humanity. Among 
those honour^* an unworthy assembly, were the 
deputies Ij/dsce, Morisson, and lesson* In deft— 
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chap, ance of a banditti, who crouded the avenues and 

XXVI - galleries of the convention, in contempt of all the 
'cannibals of the mountain, who by their 

fierce looksy* Vote for the death of Lpuiafor expect 
your own j*\hfese. intrepid men dr* w i number of 
the undecided to their cause. When [he question 
was put by the jacobins, ‘ has Lpuis' been geiity 
of conspiracy ?’ they boldly proposed another 
question, ‘ has no body conspired against Louis ?’ 
But on Louis’s condemnation tcuo much depended, 
for the jacobins not to watch it die that was 
to be cast for their victory in thg game of blood. 
Their courage rose with the hesitation of that irre- 
solute" majority of the members^ who wouM have 
voted for Louis if they durst : it rure with tne ac- 
cession of Barrere to their opinion, who proclaim- 
ed, ‘ tha't the tree of liberty must be watered with 
the blood of tyrants^ His party were not yet ja-, 
cobins, but their/nature tended to that metamor- 
•phosis, and /what was cowardice now, might, by 
the tasting of blood, be nourished into cruelty. 
The strength of the jacobins also rose by the neu- 
trality of half th-: Girondists, men who had nei- 
ther courage to be. virtuous,' nor vicious in perfec- 
tion. Amctog thepVotes of the jacobins, some 
were characteristiailly gi/cn. Legendre’s was, 

* that the body of Lbujf be torn in pieces, and 
distribute’d among the departments.’ Who would 
cong er*;,* that this Legendre was the man, who, 
bylin unheard of reformation of his nature, ren- 
dered important services to humanity, at a subse- 
quent and memorable epoch ? • 

Qn*the 21 st of January, the inhabitants of P<yus 
were assembled under arms, to be witnesses of this, 
punishment ; they were in fact called to protect 
1 it. The commune of Paris wan not ignorant, 
that the great Viajority of the citV^s beheld this 
sacrifice with nqpor j and it armed th^m, that it. 
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might have notAmg to fear, that is to* say, it ar- 
rayed theto, uWcNkod suspicious, under its lictors. 
As couragWs infectiails in rtultitudps^o also is 
fear ; aojji teircfnis never so deep as wpen it is read 
in every sun^unffing eye. The people repaired in 
alhftii to their sebtions ; woe to* them that were 
absent ; their names were immediately registered. 
On entering their ranks, every one was astonished 
to find so many desirous of the blood df the king. . 
A double line oft^en,thus assembled, filled all the 
places through which Louis was to be conducted 
to death. When he was seen. Or believed to be 
seen, (for he wasalmost concealed in the ' carriage 
by tho- e who -miducted him) the arms of the 
ranks deemed to tremble and fall from their Jhands.* 
Cries of ferocity were but faintly heard, and no- 
thing restrained the sighs of th^epectators, but the 
fear of their being perceived. BuR\hen Louis 
had ceased to live, the public grien Droke out 
without concealment. The people returned mourn- 
ful, *nd absorbed in thought. The very rabble, 
either from pity, or because the#* curiosity had 
been idisappointed , threw out aerations on San- 
terre, who had suppressed the last word# of Louis, 
by the beating of drums. During the day, Pa- 
ris was silent, its streets debited ; the people were, 
in general, shut up in their families, to weep. 
They were only traversed, at times, by bsuf 9 s%f^ 
brigands, whose songs 'and barbarous dentes ex- 
pressed fury, and would have wished to imitate 

j°y* . * . . 

- T^e declaration of hostilities on the aide of Bri- 
tajff, was speedily followed by a severe enactment 
oflthe legislature gtgamst traitorous communication 
with the enemy. ^The bill introduced by Sir John 
Scott, on this spfCj&t, washrather an explanation of 
the treason statute, that'll* new law. The chief 
ohiectsi)t tie law 11 fete to' uphold tlfe prohibitions 
. F f 
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chap, on British subjects, from sending military* naval* 
^ XY1, and other stores, ,tp the aid of jpe^eaemp and;' to 
prevent ttof subjects of Britain from\ouig put of 
the kiqgdoln* without a licence Jor /naming pur- 
chases of French funds, or French lifids. A spi- 
rited hnd humane interference |of ihe minvrity, 
prevented the house from giving sanction lo two 
clauses of the bill, which were shewn* to be un- 
just tuid impolitic. One of these was a clause, 
excluding British subjects who^had property in 
France from returning home' ; 'and the other pro- 
hibiting them from purchasing property in France, 
under still f severer penalties, 

As the term of the East-lndia company’s charter 
was nearly exhausted, their petition for its Renewal 
April. was introduced, during the present session, by Mr. 
Pandas. At a gf'riod, when the theories oT en- 
lightened economists were so generally received 
with reputation, and incorporate monopolies so 
far from being popular, it* was to be expected, that 
some resistance would be made to the continuance 
of the East-Ifidian charter. Anticipating this op- 
position,, Mr. Lunulas introduced the motion, by 
drawing « most Mattering pic^ufe of the advant- 
ages which had (resulted from the management of 
India, a both in trade Aid government, as it was 
exercised at present/ ‘ Theories,’ he observed, 
.J/bSd been devised, find imaginary advantages had 
been conjured up, which,* howevfer applicable to 
other cases, were not so to the politics or com- 
merce of the east. Writers on political economy 
had denied, that an extensive empire could bjp‘ go- 
verned by a commercial association,; the Vme 
theorists thought, that trade should, in no ’in- 
stance, be shackled by exclusive privileges. ‘In 
deviating fVem these principle^'^hich had been 
admitted ancrad mired, popular prejudices,’ be said, 
* were to be Vncouatered ; bit let m? legislature 
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which Britain 
from Ihdia m its present 
whether it wohld'be politic to 
search of greater advantages, 
j>ve only chimerical r The wealth 
[is drawn from# India/ (Said Mr. 
told by some speculators on this 
subject, might still pass as plentifully to England, 
through private hands, as through the company. 
But though thwtopen trade niifMbecome a means 
©Localizing the jevenue in Britain, there were 
Very fatal consequences, both to Britaiir and to 
India, which might result from the experiment. 
If the inhabits*© of Britain were to (he permitted 
freel^ to emigrate to India, colonization would qa* 
turalLy follow, which would very soon annihilate 
the' respect paid to the Bridsi^^haracter in India. 
Besides, in acquiring settlemen^^e Europeans 
must drive the natives from the sp^fs. which have* 
been so long enjoyed 6y them and their fathers; 
and in pursuing occupations, the new comers 
would enhance toe price of ilabpor to a degree, 
tha( would greatly diminish the profit of Indian 
imports. It isMd^o* to* be colfidered^ that disap- 
pointed adventurer^ould seen and find employ-' 
ment.in i^e armies Mamrattas andTippoo 
fiaib, and furnish our rivals in India wShiEuro- 
pean recruits. Nor can it* be supposed, 1 thaftthe 
open trader Would conscientiously hesitate to sim- 
ply the native .powers with military stores, which 
might enable them ft> set us at defiance. On the 
subject of .monopolies/ continued Mr. Difhdas, 
distinction nought to be made between the nar- 
f ow aspect of a general monopoly, and an exclus- 
ive privilege gi^n by the legislature to a company 
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fjfe la- 
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chap commerce, And wmch is about tf become ind{- 
xxv*- pendent of it^ duties and customs, €fie /f the *fe- 
*793% sources °f the^nation?* Thtf~bill 
resistance comparatively feeble, 
boured defence of this monopol] 
seemed *to anticipate ; and the chi 
for twenty years. 

A spirit of commercial speculation had been 
for some time increasing in every part of the king- 
dom, and, by a >sheck which it^received at this 
period, seemed to threaten pulJuG credit with-se- 
rious danger. The circulating, specie *being by no 
means sufficient to answer the 'increased demands 
of trade, the quantity of paper currency brought 
into circulation, as a supplying medium, ^yas so 
gr£at, ihat a pecuniary scarcity was produced, 
which threatened^tagnation to the commercial 
credit. By Ae^eport of the committee laid before 
1 parliament, jfter the best information had been 
collected from mercantile men, it appeared, that 
the general bankruptcy had arisen from a ruft of 
demands on setae mercantile houses, who, with 
insufficient capital Jiad issued large quantities of 
paper. The feilipS of those* Jy id ruined others 
who had sufficient property. Aut property not im- 
mediately convertible* into"' gold and silver. In the 
alarm spread by reports of bankruptcy, the notes 
of bankers had comd into them for change, in 
such numbers, that they were obliged to keep 
their gold and sifver beside them in extraordinary 
quantities ; ahd from this circumstance, the diffi- 
cult^ of procuring hard cash, had become pp- 
pressive to the substantial, as well as the ups't&ft 
trader. * On the statement of these circumstanced 
to parliament, a relief of ^5, OCX), QOO, in the shapl: 
of exchequekbills, was immedlp^y voted, and 
the bills issueoi at a moderate interaS, on the se- 
curity goods^eposited by those wSto itceived 


1 
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^ssistan^e mdifferent <$hrts of the kingdom ; a chap, 
Pleasure whid^rescued publicrcredit, end restored , xxvt ‘ 

' Abou^dfe periocTVhen Dumouwer was engaged ^ 
in ccA^spotodlng with Cobo\irg, proposals for open- 
ing a nego^ptiol for peace were made by the French 
Jifinister Le Brin, through a aery unusual ch^n- 
lielT On the 20'“ of April, Lord Grenville re- 
ceived two letters from the French minister Lc 


Brun : the purport of the first wjts, to announce 
that the French Republic desired to terminate all 
-differences jwith Great Britain ; the second was to 
claim a safe condygt for M. Maret, who Was to be 
deputed, on .the- side ’of France, to. conduct the 
negociation. -'The letters were addrefsed to a no- 
tary-public in London, of the name oft Salter, wjjo 
delivered them to the British secretary of stfte : 
but no notice was taken ofs^ie overtures; nor 
were they, like other overtures'Afbr negociation, 
submitted to parliafhept for discussiqp, * l'he pro-* 
posal to commence so important a business,’ say 
the abettors \f Mr. Pitt’s administration, * through 
the agency 4 f an obscure notary-public, was as 
ridiculous as itijvas jyfusual. , it would have been 
(^graceful and w^ortwHte td'ftave clesed with Le 
Biln’s proposal ; aa*jji£lividuaLwho was known to 
be rash apd faithless, iufed whcrhad been the fore- 
most of the convention to clamour for a war with 
England. Besides, within* a short time often the , 
proposal was made,* Le Brua and his^jarty pe- 
rished, by the ascendancy of a*still more odious, 
faction.’ - N \ 

* At this moment, when we experience tlfe dull 
Effects of the war with France, the mind will re- 
ceive, with little approbation, those reasons for de- 
clining a paciflfc offer. The offer was officially ' 
juade, althojfcn -communicated through an unusual 
Channel. ^Tcr speak of the .ins^werity of offers. 
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before they are mad<? 3 and^to pass ssritence 6ft' m/ 
, tentions befo/e they liave been explained, Is a cnjfc 
tempt of common/ sense, as ^11 as $f/self-fTp* 
servatioft. 3 «' / / e l 

The events of this war, as will pe «en in sur- 
veying tjie campaign of 1793, were, 'during tfeew 
summer of that year, on the who£, prosperous tc 
the allies. Holland was delivered, Flanders re- 
covered j the frontier towns of France were as- 
sailed ; while the^epublic was tom with internal 
divisions. Such a moment seemed favourable for 
the attainment of peace ; and the small band or 
the minority, who had ever, deprecated the impo- 
licy of the Wftr, uiged for embracing the best oc- 
casion that npght ever occur for concluding it. 

'The last important business of the house, before 
its prorogation, was a motion made by Mr. Fox, 
to address his nrajesty, in the name of the com- 
.ttions, that anynd might be put to the war, since 
the object avowed by us at its commencement was 
now obtained : our allies secured from invasion, 
and the French repelled within their 2 /ncient limits. 
Mr. Fox, in his present mqtion, dp not wish to 
arraign the Justice,<ef England Jfl having coha- 

* For an explanation of *his af- ‘ 4 

lair, the reader may consult iJis- 
•et's Historyrof England, who re- 
ceived his information from Mr. 

David/ Williams, of several Im- 
portant circumstances respecting 
this mission^* Mr. Willjadfe, the 
author of 'Letters on political li- 
berty, had been invited to France 
bgfore fie war, and consulted by 
the party of Roland on the forma- 
tion of the new constitution. His 
influence with the Giionde faction 
very probably pointed out to them 
the impolicy ot a war with Eng- 
land. He was solicited to go him- 
afclf to England, ^aHbassickr for 
negotiating peace ; hut\)edined the 
efter. On the declaration t^warJMr. 


WJWSnl returned; and an obstfire 
mson of the name jfi Mathews, 
being some time afte*at Paris, had 
the incidental refutation of being 
in the confidence of Mr. Williams; 
he was, therefore, entrusted with 
diftjtatehe* from the Fiendh ~ go- 
vernment, and lodged the lettef 
with the attorney baiter. 1 he em- 
ployment of a notary-public haft 
been stated as ridiculous: but Rh 
Brun did not propose Mr. Saftefeh 
as a negociator; he employed him V 
as a courier, for carrying an offerf f 
of sending, n an ambassador, M, “ 
Maret, who a lew months be** 

fore, conferred whj negoctated with 
Mr, PUL \ 
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minced lesdHtfes ; bat to shew, that even 6uppos- chap, 
ling Ae ground^ of war unexceptionable, we had . XXVL . 
cs :|* to ifce erids proposed, and musj start a new 
object befb?6 could justify a farther prosecution 

of h.*^Teite wh at war tor protect Holland? she 
was now saf4 from every attach* What was it we 
werfi now fighting for ? For our* religion ?* it was 
not attacked. For our constitution F it was per- 
fectly seciire. A difficulty often started with re- 
spect to peace was, that we could ' not treat with 
France in its present state ; but, sometime or other, 

'we must treat witft one or more at the head of the 


government of Frau’ce, unless we meant To .fight 
them till such a government was established as we 
should approve of. This amounted tofsaying, that 
we should dictate a government to tham. < It w?s 
a new thing, he said, to hear that, to/be at pefce 
with a people, we must approVi of their form pf 
government. At this rate, we might: be at war-for 
ever. Mr. Windham .acknowledge^ that so far ’ 
as the declared object of the war regarded Holland 
and Flandersathe statement of Mr. Fox was right j 
but, with respect to the alleged disavowal of any 
inta-ferertce as\to .the internal government of 
France, he had'nhtdisplayed equal prudence. *He 
admitted, that we n&b^disavowed any intention to 
establish any particularrorm* of government ; but 
it was the wvowed purpose of the war to bring 
about the establishment of such a government in 
that country as we could safety treat wvh : we 
were to prosecute the war till we co^ld main peace 
with safety. The motion was rejected by ag i eogj 
oftnous majority ; and shortly after the session was 
^concluded, . * 

j The supplies of the year being necessarily mag- . 
nified by the j&r-establishment of the army and 
navy, and tyr the pay of foreign subsidies, a loan 
of £4,50^/000 was required, besides the ordinary 
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national funds. In this loan the stagnation of na/ 
t tional credit jWas severely experienced, so as to r(*- 
• quire a premium of eight per cent, to th« len&/s. 
For defraying the interest of <fie loan,, the ritovi- 
sions were, teft'p^r cent, on assessed* taxes , 'fa ad- 
ditional duty on British spirits, on bip, receipts, 
and on game-liceqpes. J * * 

The opening of the year 179s4xhibited thd Al- 
lowing state of our alliances in Europe.* — Russia 


was only verbally attached to the common cause 
against France. She had recalled her minister, on 
the taking of the bastile, and 'expended all com« 
mercial intercourse with the republic after the exe- 
cution of Louis. Still, however, her active exer- 
tions were employed in another quarter : while her 
words exhoeted the whole world to punisji the 
wickedness v>f the French, her sword was employ- 
ed in reaping a harvest of atrocious oppression in 
Poland, and preparing for its final annihilation as 
a Kingdom. /The court of Naples had always 
shewn itself hostile to the french revolution, and 
was only obliged, by the appearance/tjf a French 
squadron on its coast, to make a formal acknow- 
ledgment^ the republic. On the/feath of Lopis, 
a convention was entered irpo b^ween their Bri- 
tannic and Sicilian majesties, Jtywhich the former 
was to protect the &oifunia?is of the othej, with a 
fleet in the Mediterranean, and to grap** a subsidy 


besides. , Spain declared war against the repub- 
licans oiohe 17 th of March ©f this year. A fa- 
mily co«nectioij With Spain, and a commercial in- 
tercourse with* Britain, rather than any injuries- 
‘div V ucd or received, contributed to render Portu- 
gal a .party to the war within five weeks afterS 
With Prtissia our alliance stipulated, that the high 
contracting powers should respectively shut up 
their ports against the French ; and that they 
should not laydown their arms 6ut common 
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'.consent, Without cl restitution of all conquests made 
jipan ejther bis Britannic or Prussian majesties, or ^ 
suchrof their allies, to whom they qiight think 1793. 
propeiito extent^.this guarantee. This convention 
was mad^in JMarch, and renewed? in the autumn 
of the samfexyear. A similar agreement was en- 
tere3 in to with the. emperor, about the samd time. 

The landgrave of Hesse- Cassel engaged, by a sti- 
pendiary treaty, to furnish 12,000 infantry and 
cavalry, for a subsidy of 225,000 crowns per an- 
num ; and stipulated,. with commercial scrupulosi- 
ty,' for remqperatiSn to be received for loss of 
stores, artillery, and men. Engagements 75F a si- 
milar kind were. made with the margrave of Baden, 
the landgrave of Hesse-Darmstatlt, tne duke of 
--Brunswick, and by his majesty Geoi'gV III with 
himself, in his capacity of the elector os Hanover. 

By our 'subsidiary treaty with the king of Sar n 
dinia, his Sardinian majesty was to. keep up an 
army of 50,000 men,* tq act in his own defence, 
as well as to assist the common cause. He was to 
receive a£200,iVX) sterling a-year from his Britan- 
nic majesty, wife agreed, on his part, to make no 
peaett that shoulo*not.keep the Sardinian dokiinions 
entire, and to keq^ip s strong naval ftfree in tISc 
.Mediterranean. 
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Continued ascendancy of the jacobins after the trial of Louis . . . . 
New efforts of the cabinet of Vienna for the recovery of the 
Netherlands . . . Landing of the duke of York in Holland, 
and check of Dumourier at IViUiomstadt . . . . Defeat of Ge- 
neral Miranda by the prince of Crbolirg. . Dejection ~oJ 
Dumodiier. . . . Establishment of the revolutionary trilu- 
nal. . . Insurrection of the 2 / of June, in which the Gi- 
rondists ai } proscribed. . . . Death of Marat, inflicted by 
, Charlotte or day . , . . War of the convention witk the con- 
federated i : ties. . . . and uith the royalists of La Vndee. . . . 
t Campaign of the northern army of France agivnst the al- 
lies. . . . Sieges of Valenciennes and Dunkirk . . . . Operation . 
in the West Indies. * 


CH AP. 
XXVII. 




T he event of Louis’s death wa^almost imme- 
diately succeeded by the de/laration of war 
with England and Spain. The maqtfestoes of France 
w£re seconded by an imnledi?'.^ levy of 300,000 


men. 


General Clairfait, witli his usual ability in mi- 
litary movements, had abandoned the defence of 
the Ma^se, to maintain himself behind the Rhocr. 
The Flinch army', fatigued'with their useless ef- 
forts to harjr.s him, were daily wasting away by 
*, theyjigours of the season and excessive privations; 
vliife the soldiers, satisfied with one conquest, 'ap- 
peared. to have no anxiety for more. The ifus- 
tr.an army, on the contrary, seemed to forget de- 
feats, and every day received ne^ reinforcements. 
Never did the cabinet of Vienna di^olay more ac- 
tivity or ambition : it put at the head of its army 
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Li t^e Netherlands the prince of Saxe-Cobourg, a £xv!t 
generaj/whq had- distinguished his name in the war ■ . 
of Jcj&ph II against the Turks. . The king of 1793. 
Prussia Mso exerted himself to repair «the reputa- 
tion of niskaths : he succeeded in chasing Custine 
froanFrankfort, and proceeded to invest IV^entz. 

On *Ho»other side, vBournonvillc, before entering 
on his war-ministry, had been completely foiled izi 
an expedition which he attempted against the elec- 
torate of Treves, in which a great part of his army 
perished miserably ^rnong the snows. His mis- 
fortune was th£ mortf b u miliating, that he fytp not 
a little abused the credulity of his countrymen* in 
his presumptuous account of a former engagement. 

The official detail of this affair, which excited so 


mtfak* ridicule, stated, that it had cost ^ the. ene. 
my l, 50 bl^nen, and the French only oiie sokliei 
wounded on the little finger !!! 

Two of the French-armics, those of the Rhirtfe 


and of the Moselle, were now obliged to act on 
the defensive, ,\nd both of them in art alarming 
situation. The\army of Dumourier might have 
indeed disengage^ them but that commander was 
already orderejk with* a considerable part Vof Igg 
forces, towards 1 ' HoX^nd! Dumourier, ’although 
submitting to the neccsSty, of attempting what he 
judged, if nl^impracticable, -at least most perilous, 
traced the plan'isf his new campaign with as muqh 
resolution and boldness.as if it had been t|ie fa- 
vourite of his own wishes ; and *h« had sofcn to 
congratulate the assembly of his mostVnortalV.ne- 
mies on the unexpected facility of the conquesv^jL.*' 
Holkpid. The city of Breda surrendered to him, 
witKi somewhat more precipitation and cowardice 


thgn the city of Lpngwy had shewn in surrender- 
ing to the Prussians. Although the place was 
strongly garrisoned, had abundance of artillery, 
<md was<wjeH provisioned, yet, when the .French 
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xxm thrown a few ineffectual Bombs,- and Wire 
lZ 1 thinking of retiring, the governor offered to capj- 

1793* tulate. Klundert and Gertruyderiburg* offend no 
better resistance. A series of successes announced 
that the enemies of the stadtho’lder se/dtly sup- 
ported and wished for such invasion. •- j5umourier, 
on the other aide, blockaded, Bergen-op-Zoom, 
and prepared for the passage 'of MoerdiclT;"'but, 
at the city of Williamstadt, his triumphant arms 
received their first check. Already the advanced 
guard of the English troops, under the duke of 
York, had debarked in lloljjmd : ^heir presence 
imposed a restraint on the favourers of the French ; 
ana a detachment entering Williamstadt, turned the 
tide of Dumourifr’s fortune. Dumourier had charg- 
ed General Miranda with the siege of Maestrich* - , 
the possession of which could alone seci> pc to the 
French the conquest of the Netherlands; but 
M-testricht opposed a most determined resistance. 
A corps of French emigifa had been shut up with- 
in its walls, who fought with all the courage of 
despair. The army, which cov/red the siege, 
stretched as far as Aix-la-Chapelle/ a line of can- 
tonments by far toq extensive. 7ne prince of Co- 
btJurg meditated a ‘surprise, aqd reigned inaction; 
but, on the 1 st of Marchj^Wsuddenly opened the 
campaign, carried thei»*Sdvanced pos& favoured, 
perhaps, by some intelligence fropr :he enemy, 
but, above all, by the state of indiscipline which 
reign akin their army. Thfere was no rallying, no 
resisjwnce, no symptoms of the victors of Jemappe. 
Th/ route was such, that sbme of the runaways 
"StttiVed at Paris, where they were well received by”- 
the -jacobins, because they covered their disgrace 
by denouncing a general, whom they had betray, 
ed. Miranda was thus obliged to raise the siege 
of Macstricht ; and the Austrians, under Cobourg, 
repasbed the Maese. 
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From the moment these misfortunes were known, chaA 
the convention saw no hope of safety but in Du* XXVI1- 
Vnoumr. He received orders to abandon his en- 
terprizt*jpon Holland, and to reunite all his forces, 
for the putjwjse of opposing Cobourg. Although 
Dumourier had opened the campaign with dis* 
agiUoMe presentiments, yet the enthusiasm which 
inspired him for the plan of his own conception, 
and the late success of having carried three strong 
fortifications, had given a confidence to the whole 
bent of his thoughts. * 

At a distance from .the convention, his imagina- 
tion was busied in devising the means of ruling it, 
or at least reducing it to silence. He managed the 
jacobins, by means of two of their chiefs, Danton 
aKiH‘T n fwix, who almost always marched in his 
train, top^ck up the spoils which he let fall for 
them. On the other hand, he kept jip a corre- 
spondence with the Girondists, through the me- 
dium of Gensonne, whd informed him of the dan- 
gers to which his party was exposed. Dumourier, 
though he had no affection for the Girondists, 
wished to protect them. . He circulated at Paris a 
letter from hipiself, *in which‘-he threjtejled .the 
jacobins with the vengeance of his army, if they 
should make any attempt on the liberty or lives of 
their political rivals. Thft manner of declaring 
himself, whicti'was but a poqr imitation of the let- 
ter which La Fayette had writtei^ in a former year, 
to the legislative assembly, seemed* qnly calculated 
to expose him to still deeper resentments : yel still 
Dajiton and Lacroix had sufficient power, 
whqpis still more astonishing, sufficient fidelity, to 
suspend the wrath of the jacobins. Danfon de- 
manded that the* charge of superintending Du- 
mourier should be entrusted to himself : n set out 
for Belgiup/and promised, at his departure, ei- 
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chap, ther to bring the general to a. t speedy repentance 
xxvu * . for his rash declaration, or to b~ing him foJPaiis, 
1793. bound hand and foot. Undoubtedly the manner 
of Danton’a devoting himself to'the task/rfay lead 
us to suppose a concerted intrigue^ between Du- 
mourjer and himself ; and to guess which of «the 
two deceived tlie other ? . — ~ 

But it was not>Danton ; it was the fate of a battle, 
which was to decide whether Dumourier was cul- 
pable or not. The general now repaired to his 
fugitive armv. who saluted t him as their deli- 
verei^jand seemed to resume their* boldness and 
sense of honour at his appearance. Trusting in 
this enthusiasm* which his presence produced, Du- 
mourier wished to profit by it without delay, and 
engaged the enemy before Tirlemont. Th’p i^ult 
jyas favourable to . the French : it waj-, however, 
‘but a deceitful forerunner of a more decisive battle, 
Which was yet to take place.< The battle of Neer- 
vvinde was fought on thft 18 th of March, where 
the French arms had once been victorious, under 
Marshal Luxemburg, with such memorable effu- 
sion oL blood. The wing where Dumourier com- 
Hpndefl in person <‘epulsc^ the Ausj^ians ; but the 
bad success of the loft wing hid ami all the con- 
sequences of a defeat j and although, in the eyes 
of milkaiy critics, the plan of the battle of Neer- 
wjr.de appeared superior to that of^lhe brilliant te- 
merity/ of Jemappe, >et its failure was the loss of 
Belgium to the/french. 

Iif spite of this check, however, Dumourierj.ei- 
% cherishing some hopes of preserving his son-- - 
quests, or wishing to make himself formidable to 
his enemy even in retreat, su Gained another mur- 
derous encounter, on the heights of Fer-de-Loy* 
vain, where he lost still more men than at Neer- 
windc, and without being able to balance the sue- 
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cess. A dreadfdjpectacle was now presented to chap. 
his eyls, in th^enjreance of the Belgians on the . ** VM ' 
fugitive French. The oppressor and. the oppress* * J9i . 
ed took leave, .with the bloodiest tokens of reci- 
procal" Iu^d. 

• In proportion as his retreat brought hinj nearer 
Dumouriejr found hiraseff approaching the 
vengeance of his enemies. Humiliated and threat- 
ened as he had been in the mid;rt of victory, what 
could he expect from them in defeat ? It was sup- 
posed to be a short time after thisjast engagement, 
that he gave 1 way td-thc desperate state of ^his for- 
tune ; and, perceiving no other means of fulfilling 
his vast' projects, negotiated with the Austrians. 

After several interviews with General Mack, he 
w«jM*!:ged to subscribe to conditions, which ex- 
posed hV^i to the appellation of traitor ; but he 
hoped to efface the reproach by what he might ac- 
complish at the head of a new party. But he pre-, 
pared nothing : he precipitated every thing : he 
wished to stt ; ke terror into the convention, before 
he had secured the pledges which could accom- 
plish one half of his plan ; and told his friends and 
enemies withjhj same^ indiscriminate preemption, 

* I shall marc'll to Paris.’ . Three deputies of the 
convention, Proby, Pereira* and Dubisson, were 
dispatched by that body ft* acquaint them* with the 
intentions ot' the general, /l'o these ambassadors 
of his enemies he prematurely disclosed all his views 
of restoring a king,' and the constitution of 1791 ; 
and if the remnant «f the Bourbons should be cut 

'off by the cruelty of the Parisians, he threatened in- 
stantly to march against the Parisians, and qhastisc 
/ • 

§ 'in his interview! witS these threat to inarch to Paris, if the din- 
men, Dumouner threw out some phin was injured, is at variance 
words, which made it be suspect- with this interpretation of hit 
ed, that he wishtd r<> f>uie Orleans words. « 

on the*tMne ; his subsequent ^ 
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chat*, them. When we blame the creditable ingenuousness 

xxm - ofDumourier,for so prompt ^flecteratioA,ouf cen-_ 
sure should Stop here with respect to the whole” 
* plan in which* he was now engaged. _ Ha*\vished 
to restore royalty, and no means were £«nceivable, 
but to co-operate t with the enemies of France ; to 
arrest the jacobins ; to save his «country frdTTr*TfTe 
worst of horrors, ft seems unjust, that his character 
should have beerMoadcd with obloquy for this de- 
sign. Was there ought sc sacred in the infant 
republic, which M'd been nursed op blood since its 
birth, that It might not well ‘have been strangled 
without a. crime, ere it reached its abhorred matu- 
rity ? what could *rovalty, had it been reinstated in 
all its powers, (and the supposition is absurd, that 
if could* have again become despotic), eve? ac- 
complished so hideous as the carnage of/Lyons, of 
Marseilles, and La Vendee ? 

■ Dumourier, for a while, kept his negociations 
with the Austrians, under 'a veil of mystery : he 
obtained an armistice, of which his” army most 
gratefully felt the advantages, but did not yet sus- 
pect the . conditions : he remained some day;; at 
TojiAf-.ajq yhere his inter, vietvs \Vity Mack be- 
came longer and more frequent ; and the parties 
found no difficulty in* meeting each others views. 
Already ‘sure of bein^f proscribed in his own 
country, he wished, a* any price, to" secure him- 
self a refuge ; and tjie prince of Cobourg hoped to 
find, in the dappers and despair of the general, 
the accomplishment of soma* of the views of 
coalition. The result of their agreement was, that 
the constitution of 1 79 J, should be again offAqd 
to thf i'Aench ; and both of the parties published 
manifestoes, in which it was proposed. Widi re-r 
spect to the intended king of this constitution, it is 
probable, that Dumourier and ih& prince of Co- 
bourg did not perfectly understand each- bther. 
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The general was in the closest intimacy with chap. 
the eldest^ son^^itoe duke of Orleans, a young . X3 ^ v! *- 
• man . who was ambitious of acquiring glory, 
to efface thejnfamy of his father The fac- 
^ tion of i^hrleans had many accomplices among 
thf jacobinS, those two in particular, Danton 
a J^croix, who had followed Dumourier in 
his expeditions, and had the courage to defend 
him even after his defeat. Thp family of Or- 
leans, it is true, might well \ be supposed to 
be no favourites of* the Ai^stl^ns, but policy 
dictated that • they should Cbnceal "tlTSir^iggusts, 
or defer an explanation of them. f JWie great 
object, in the -first instance, was to invade the 
French frontiers, to have the strong places sur- 
and to open the way to Paris. Du- 
mourier undertook this whole enterprize in his 
own name.* 

He conducted himself with little discernment, 
and with no success. Quitting Tournay, to ap- 
proach France, he broke up his camp at Maulde, 
and took post at S c . Amand. His project was to 
make sure of Lisle, of .Valenciennes, and Condo ; 
to destroy ths authority of thcfconvention^a^those 
cities, and proclaim* the constitution of 1 791. In 
every one of those attempts he .was foiled. Mia- 
zinskv, a Polish officer, to vyhom he entrusted the 
expedition to lisle w T ith 4,0Cp men, w r as decoyed 
into the city with a very small* escort, where he was 
arrested, sent to Paris, and flnalb^put to death. 
Valenciennes declared against him, and Conde 
shut its gates against the troops and emissaries 
whq:*Hie sent to take possesion of it. li\ the 
hpftrt of his own army, Dumourier was scarcely 
A ro re 4iartunatc. Sonie^?clarations, it is true, were 
presented to him afrCrthe battle of Nerwinden, by 
bodies of the troops, who promised, that no at- 
tempts of n?e convention should ever tear them from 
l o/. fl. v G g 
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chap, a general, .whom they styled jhe father of his 

xxvii. . arm y . |j ut when his agreetfien^with <• thfe Aus- 

X7?3 , trians was known, and when his cnterprizes. on ' 
Lisle, Conde,«aud Valenciennes, m^t wijh so dis- 
couraging a fate, the most distinguished of his 
generals declared against him, and a number* of 
battalions attached themselves to their party*- - — 
Dumourier was in this desperate situation, when 
four commissaries of the convention, Camus, 
Quinette, Bancalt, Lamarque, and the minister of 
war Bournonv'.lk^ entered his .camp to announce 
to hire -the order of tne corivcxition‘, to appear at 
their bar! He listened with Coolniss to the com- 
missioners, and answered them with irony ; and 
even made them understand, that the dangers 
in this- conference, were not suspended <«v.r*4rnh,' 
but themselves. ( Inc of the commissioners, Ban- 
cale, quoted. to him the most famous examples of 
obedience and resignation te the governments of 
their country, in the histories of Greece and Rome. 

* M. Bancale,’ returned he, 1 we are’ quite mistak- 
en in our quotations, and we disgrace the Romans, 
when we excuse our own crimes, by the example 
of-*keit( virtues. r f he Romans did-' not kill Tar- 
quin ; the Romans had a well-regulated republic, 
and good laws ; they had neither a club of jaco- 
bins, ribr a revolutixrfary tribunal. We are, on 
the contrary, in a period ••of anafehy; there are 
tigers who wish fpr any head, but I do not mean 
to give it up tyv thefn. I can make this avowal, 
without fearing that you will accuse me of weak- 
ness. Since you quote the Romans, 1 declare, to 
vou f that though I have acted the part oF'JAcjus, 

I shaH’never be a C Urdus. I shall never threw 
myself into the gulf.’ The interview finLheu py 
this question from Camus, ‘ citizen general, will 
you obey the decree of the conventions and repair 
t© Paris'?’ * Not at present,’ replied Dctftourier : 
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and Camus decltv"^ him suspended from his func- chap. 
\jtions. Dhmoite^er **vas surrounded by several of XXVI1 * 
fleers of his staff, who, by their mtirmurs, hastened ^ /9 7T 
his preillfc^taffd* resolution. lie offered .sonic hus- 
sars to eritefc, and ordered them, in German, to 
take charge of four of the deputies. Bournon- 
filie, \Tho was his* friend, and whom Ik* had ic- 
marked, with emotion, among the number, was not 
named, but at his own request/ was included in 
the arrest. The whole live w*r e conducted to 
Tournay, by # a squa^ron^ ofJ?^s^^^.4jd deliver^ d 
over to the Austrians. Dumourier, in^Thls vain 
moment of triumpli\imagined that he find found 
hostages to answer for the prisoners of the temple ; 
but, within a few months alter, the sister of the 
empeih" was led to the scaffold. The well-known 
result of jAimourier’s efforts to gain the succoi;r* 
of his army, drove him, at last, in the most humi- 
liating state, to seck*a refuge in the army of Co- 
bourg, followed only by some generals, and offi- 
cers of his army, whom their intrigues, or indigna • 
tion, or blind attachment to their leader, had en- 
gaged in the^enterpriz'V Some squadrons of Inn - 
sars passed ovef to N the Austrians, shorri^ after h\\ 
departure. 

The French army were speedily reunite^, under 
the orders of Dampierre^w*\ was determined to 
defend his country, whtftever here its leaders and'it^ 
discords. Dampierre,* whoseVUustrious birth, and 
whose heart, full of honour arnTWiftninity, already 
assured him of the ingratitude of those to whom he 
derot^Uiunself, probably assumAT the command, 
more fjfoni duty than amhMifm. lie rallied the 
yjsoulered army ^itli grarfexpedition ; and, even 
hcforiTtliscipline gjult^e restored among his sol- 
diers, sougl^t occasions for exercising their valour. 

After two* ineffectual attempts for relieving the 
bJockadtKof Condet he perished in an action, wheir 

c; 
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chap, his temerity had exceeded the duties of a general, 

XX V1L The mind naturally turns wj'!? prepossession to 

~ v y3t the brave m<m \vho falls in defence of his countiy. 
When we adipire, however, the fall t of D^unpierre, 
we must regret the misfortune of Dumonrier. By 
the fidelity of Dampierre, a reign' of atrocity 
was prolonged ;« had he seconded Du:;jpurier, 
100,000 assassinations might have been prevented. 
The prince of vCobourg, with astonishing and 
phlegmatic appearance of indifference 1 , allowed 
the fairest opp'pv^uil) to escape, which fortune 
ever oll'er^af to a »ff tafqiite : » he remained 

passive, 4vhcn Dumourier was most active, and 
still passive, w hep Dumouric; was in danger: he 
uid not even pursue the scattered battalions which 
w'ere /lying without leaders or direction. ^ 
arose from respect for the truce which he -had sign- 
ed, it is a memorable example of military fidelity, 
since he did hot even avail hipnself of the secret ar- 
ticles of the treaty having Ivccn broken b^ the French 
army, lie began to attack the French, when they 
had begun to recover from their panic. 

We may well conceive, the tremble and fury of 
the^jci^ivention, when this .intelligence reached 
them. Contemporary w r ith the dreffaf and revolt 
of JDumouri* r, was the iihinn ction of Iai \ endee, 
where ©ppre ssion had y liven a brave, a religious, 
and loyal people, c/hce tr.ore to resistance. The 
coinentieu ;ilso leanu, about t lie same period, of 
new r c^’sasters, atrocities, in S'. Domingo j 
of tin* insurrt ction of the famous Paoli in Corsica ; 
and .of an invasion of part of Roussillon by the 
Spaniards, conducted by an ardour amr- <«h/l!ty, 
which was not supposed to belong to their* charac- 
ter. K very one of tliosfe -rnisfoiCuncs, servpd ^ ^ 
motive for boldness, and a Ui^nc.jnf success, fo 
the jacobins, in a new enterprise, whfdi was npw 
on the eve of execution. ^ 
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Thc # object of, *his conspiracy was to extermin- chap. 
\jite, at on£ blow; tht. whole Girondine party, and , XXVI ^ 
the>na4j?J of the depikiejs who had not voted for 1793!"" 
the deaJVof the? king. The crime* was to have 
been perpetrated in the night of the 9 th of March, 
bitt all the jacobins were not accomplices* Dan- 
fon, although he • had proposed other measures 
which became the basis of the revolutionary code, 
was not willing to assassinate hisjColleagues ; other 
chiefs of the jacobins were undivided, or, at least, 
waited for the succe ss* of thcp lCT^^ avow their de- 
cision. It was tHb Commune ol Paris^vho had 
conceived the horrid projtct ; yet it koulcf not 
unite the undecided) sanction of even those san- 
guinary magistrates. 

ini convention was summoned to a ‘nightly 
meeting, where it was to be occupied in the form- 
ation of a revolutionary tribunal, a measure which 
the Girondists had constantly opposed with horror. 

The conspirators counted that night on their re- 
sistance, and were to have given their signals to 
assassins, who were placed in the galleries $ it hap- 
pen^! , however, that all the ^deputies, devoted to 
assassination, wdre^vTarned of their dange^,aiid did 
not assist wit the meeting. That ^warning, it was 
believed, was given by ‘some* of t Ke bloody party, 
whose consciences wVre imfi [*e^fectly case-hardened.^ 

When the conspiratefssavV the bcnche^fof their 
adversaries quite deserted^tflcjfc*stood I immoveable 
with astonishment. Presently shook with 

lhe fierce imprecations which they Wvished on their 
absenum&y. c They kept well laraheir post,**cried 
a voictjfrom the mountain^when the question 
^as for saving I^ouis ; they hide themselves, 
wlioiFWie queaffimi^^ saving lheir country.* A 
number o^groups, how c*Wj^g]jfipdily assembled 
<Avr Pari‘/at midnight, and a great many ‘houses 
were merited out; which they were to*en<'T and 

GgS 
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XXVU 

* 793 - 


fulfil their murders. This event took place about 
a month before Bournonvillc fy'if get oiu for the 
camp of Dumpurier; and th ; ' war-minister, who vaS 
among the devoted, had received .warniFtf that 
night, not to sleep at his own house :^ie leit his 
house accordingly, and put himself at th" head (if 
the battalion of Tinistcrre, a body of prw*’incial» 
troops, who had been brought to Paris before the 
king’s death, by -the Girondists, for the avowed 
purpose of having" a respectable band on v horn 
the) could dependj'^With this little troop, Bour- 
nonville pav-aied the qiitA rei. ^f'rotn wl/ich the con- 
spirators yerc to have sallied, and kept them in 
check. The night, besides, was rainy, and these 
men of blood loved to commit murder at their 


case. . ■— 

Next day, the whole city resounded with the 
hews of the dreadful plot w hich had thus miscarried. 
The convention itself seemed to ha\e some sense 
of its danger. The jacobin:, disavowed th' - inten- 
tion of massacre, but not of insurrection. Yet 
fifteen days had scarcely paio.d, when the Girond- 
ists themselves, despairing of being avi ng. d, be- 
gan to v,'Ik of cl* nv'ncy ; and, by till- \u akficss, 
the y all a plot to be regarded as fabulous, 
which, in not one ci’xumsnncc of its horror, or 
proximit), had hemi e :j .ur false or exaggerated. 
■ It was now that ‘fliosi^enfortunutc men wer*' 


tvverwlufifced by excrv outrage and di> grace, which 
is the fore-rt nner of destruction. Yet this period 
ina) be regaru >d, though the most disastrous, as 
the mo t hononiV ble in ttuir political career *, a pe- 
riod «.t which they**: pught to defend thc?*Vtfivties 
of Franc ■. when they 'Lould w'hh difficulty 'defend 
thtn^ih.s. This rcsistalfgg coAH not, j v “.ki ci, 
repel all the hprrible laws w'hiCre- * proposed; 
but it occa* ionalljT modified their fercHty. The 
revoludonarv tribunal was created. Tae conven- 
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tion also "decreed the'confiscation of the effects of chap 
the condejnned, in che t barbarous hopS of adding xxvl, ‘ 
<rft}ass,^if wealfh to wfiit they fiad already seized, ,7^3. ' 
undeNjfc same pretencA. The Girondists had, at 
first, obnbaaTthat this tribunal should not be em- 
po veered tp^rosecute, till after a decree of accusa- 
tion pr^rfounced by the convention itself. • But in 
a few days after, ft was invested with the double 
privilege of accusing and judging. In this barba- 
rous institution, the name of a fiury was profane- 
ly introduced. The rribunalj^ined the jurors, 
and the commune’ ^LEacisr ana the -society of ja- 
cobins, presented vit with men, desirous^ ahd wdl 
accomplished,, to fulfil those bloody functions. 

The judges voted aloud, and the judgments were 
dendrd by an absolute majority of s ml ages. As 
long as tiie Girondists preserved a shadow of in- 
fluence, the new tribunal wa's allowed but family 
to fulfil the intentions of its foundi rs. 

* R«be rspierre and IJanton, to swell the vile ele-’ 
ments ot their factions, occasioned the abolition of 
imprisonment for debt They obtained another 
decree, that all men of that description, whom 
they named thj $aru>-m /o/e.sf # should recei|£ a pike 
and a gun ; that the rich should pay*>ie exp nee 
of this armament ; and shoyld themselves be dis- 
armed, under the /IHeVt, suspected meji. Cam- 
bon, the intendant which were U ; 

vied on this pretext, propose*!, and conven- 
tion adopted, the unheard-**? taxation of a foi ced 
loan ; and a progressive loan Vrom^the rich. To 
tms yrere aauea, such revolutionary taxv i s % levied 
in**? itaTy department, as the pfpvicc of the commis- 
/sariefi of the conyeri&on cj^dse to impose, 

estabJj^ntnj^or a revolutionary tribunal,, 
prrmittrrl iftfr OiiirHifi >n of another measure, which 
,was neqresary.for the vieWS ui^he demagogues. 

1 This. wafc to fix the price of provision*, according 

v ./ 
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chap, to the convenience of the poor ; a robbery which 
was thus committed upon industry and prdperty, 
1793. under the well-known namtf of the law o 

mum. The cdmmune of P&ris came v m tht'^name 
of the people, to' demand this decree < 3 f the con- 
vention ; but the convention, for onct; saw the 
necessity of refusing them. Nothing couki^etter. 
serve the jacobins in their views o*f vengeance, than 
the opposition displayed by the Girondists against 
a measure so very Popular. It was, therefore, ne- 
cessary that they sjyknld allow themselves to be de- 
feated, in onc'Jtebate, on«ihic subject. • 

Mayat, ’in his infamous journal, advised the 
people to go and pillage the magazines of the gro- 
cers ; and to hang up some of them at their own 
doors. The very next day his advice was follow- 
ed j but fhe pillage amused the blackguards so 
much, that they did not trouble themselves with 
murder. The appearance of Paris, during that 
day, displayed the abject degradation intOt^iiich 
society may fall, when it tamely submits to be go- 
verned by its impurest dregs. The citizens came 
to contemplate the disasters of their neighbours ; 
and, if they were not grocers themselves^, cried but 
against the’e ♦idity of grocers ; those who lament- 
ed the pillage, wc.ye obliged to conceal themselves. 
The distribution of the-, plunder was regularly 
made, and such as ’’have blushed at the idear 

of robberystyent eagerlt to purchase at the public 
sale of those Vfects. ' / 

' Among the popular men of this time, there ex- 
isted a pionstci , Vho equalled Marat in cruelty,, 
and surpassed him N inyynicism. This was 'Hwte/t, 
the magistrate of the cbTymune^For three years 
he had continued to dephw,^ the't"hearts o£.-*he — 
people, by a journal, in which 'ewc-y-sw. olutionary 
crime was inculckftAir* It was by this incendiary, 
that the first public signal was givep to the'Pawsian | 
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mob to rise upon the| Girondists. The cry * to chap. 
arms’ ivas spread; a Very for vengeance on the .xxvii. 
tStejren^on. The commune of P.ari^ declared it- , 7 j. 3 
self iftfc^stajjg, of insurrection: mapy of the sec- 
tions imitated their exaTnple, and remained as. 
sqjnbled dfrfHng the night. If any of them dis- 
approval of the movement, they were* imme- 
diately arrested by armed jacobins, and none of 
the friends of order had courage to sustain the 
shock of those furies. The Girondists seemed 
determined, however, to supoort this unequal 
combat : they bega nr - by - I rrteresting iff** heir, behalf 
some of their most cqwardly colleagues. Even 
Barrere talked of protecting them. They announced 
their determination to defend their lives, even in 
the hall of the assembly, if their enemies . should 
seek them there ; and some of them attended the 
house with arms. When the jacobins reproached 
them for it, one of tjiem cried up to the mountain, , 

* AsSSkwjisj you have not here, as in the days of 
September^ to deal with defenceless victims and 
prisoners.’ Immediately some of the Girondists 
darted on the tribune, revealed the horrid plot 
whidh was impended, and named all it^ts-proofs 
and conspirators. The majority of theVonvention 
at last were rousecL^jmd pressed around them. 

* Friends,’ they cried outatp them, ‘ we »will de- 
fend you with.our own bodies^ * Ah !’ yied ond*- 
of the Girondists, * you slfcidd beginJ^y defend- 
ing us with your decrees.’ - Without delay the 
Girondists obtained a decree, which; they believed 
to be a pledge for their salvatioryvA' commission 
of thrive members was creator; to take measures 
hr defending the^KSnventivfi, and was empowered 

; ;»sasiip mandajks of attest against the disturbers 
of public timritefy No .measure nf courage or 
decision wls wanting in the iiiefPlEfers of this com- 
mission, if whopi the. leaders were Rabaut S r . 

Etienne and other characters of worth, to fulfil 
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chap, the charge that'was entrusted to them. /They ar- 
xxvii. reste( j t [j e a t roc j ous Hebert, jin the very,midst of 
1793. his col!eagucs t Had the co/vpntion support ud such" 
measures, a fejv arrestatiopn and a. few exrctitions 
might yet have overthrown the reign'll terror ; 
but the clubs, the jacobins, the cordeli&.-u and the 
society of human*tigresses, called the feuiwlo fra- 
ternal society, were allowed to deliberate day and 
night, to threaten, and to organize their plots. 
Rabaut S*. Etiennrf did all that his activity and in- 
trepid influence oiuld accom’plish, to keep the 
flagging resolution o f thceenvention to their duty, 
and exhorted them not to stop with the arrcstation 
of those machine? of anarchy, but to break them 
in pieces. One knows not by what name to de- 
signate tiie feebleness, the fear, the absurd modera- 
tion, which the convention affected, at their last 
arrival on the brink of destruction. When they 
admitted those very incendiaries to enter the as- 
sembly, to petition for the* relief of Hebtrtf and 
to obtain the suppression of the commission of 
public safety. 

Even after .this disgrace, the Girondists still 
prepared themselves "for maintaining the ungual 
struggle. VChey came next day to the convention, 
and, representing the.ignomi^v of yesterday’s con- 
cession, ©btained anotheylecrei, that Hebert should 
be remitted to pristf^'aaid the commission of safety 
rcsumedNt Hebert .appeared .at their bar on the 
of Mata but ij; was only to be attended, and 
again reclaimed by a returning body of insurgents, 
who suryewfcl^T'die convention with artillery, and 
obtained from theiS^iock authority, what they* had 
now Install authority tfco'efus&v, ^ 

This general rising of tfttsjacobhtf; was, hqjwever;- 
only the prelude to .another, iWiftk-vi'S to super- 
sede the futur^lTecessity of carrying measures 
by petition. On the 2 * of Jun^, everything an- 
nounced in Paris, that a fatql and decisive blow * 
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was to btvstruck. 1 %e commune brdered the sec- chap. 
■tion» ifnde r aiyxs. F&e thousand of their brigands. xxm 
Were sufficient to hav,g fulfilled their t design ; but, ' 1793 ." 
to givWheii^yictory mere eclat, 24^)00 armed Pa- 
risians, a trembling untfeeided band, who had no 
rjllyingjjjdht, and no will of their own, were 
brougbfout to be the escort of those who* were to 
strike the blow. *Thc command of the whole ar- 
mament was confided to Ilenriot, an ignorant and 
ferocious partisan ; his distinction had sprung up 
from the massacres Vt September. The choice of 
such an agent annouused-thc purpose, of his em- 
ployment. < At ten in the morning of the 22 “ of 
June, the convention assembled, ai]d' the conspira- 
tors marched to the convention. The severest or- 
ders bad been given, that no section should move, 
until those columns, which were devoted to the 
service, should have filed past. Some portion* of 
spirit seemed to rij,e among the Parisians, when 
the^*iw,nd of those brigands was announced : some 
individuals had the courage to condemn the insur- 
rection, and at last whole battalions agreed to take 
the convention under, their protection; but those 
bodies were closely* watched, ‘and they webe march- 
ed, b / long circuits, so far from thexxmvention, 
that they knew of jlQtJiing ihat *as passing in its 
vicinity. The jacobin tpmen, /ike rag mg furies, 
came to insult them ; . or^i^iRidmg to be fright- 
ened, conjured theip not t<r ^ndle a ci/f war. A 
cry was immediately spread ?nnong^Tne ranks, — 

* Let us have no civil war.’ Thofmends of the 
jGirondists had conjured them W'A)§ s "3b§gnt from 
this fatal sitting ; and some pf'the favouxers of the 
insurrection, eitJjvtTrom 'pity or perfidy, had of- 
'far»d,them ar/asylum, or at least the means of es- 
caping bydfcgftr;‘' Whafg ver reso lution the Gi- 
rondists Mad adopted, it stluftfl^nt have been for- 
midableVo- their.enemies, if it had been* unanimous. 
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It was necessary either to have braved tfo storm 
, together, or to have withdrawn from it at the same 
time; but eaqh of them u/happily determkre^Lie^' 
parately, upon their danger^ upon thei^etfSat, or 
their vengeance. Some of them chose magnani- 
mously to face the demagogues once rh^rc, and 
brave them in the* midst of their, daggers. ''"•From 
the high spirit of Languinais, this was his resolu- 
tion, and he drew many along with him : others 
remained concealed in Paris, determined to set out 
next day for the departments, lujd raise the stand- 
ard of insurrection. ~—~r » 

The convention had scarcely met, when it was 
surrounded by the. troops of Henriot, who made 
his armed petitionaries file through the hall, telling 
the members to surrender their traitors and • con- 
spirators. ‘ Was it then in vain,’ cried Languinais, 
stinting up to the tribune, ‘ that w'e announced to 
.you the plots of an usurping commune ? Will you 
then deliver to this commune* your colleaorw^gfyour 
authority, your honour ? Will you truckle to those 
new tyrants, you, who have rejected the opportu- 
nity of leading them to punishment ? or rather will 
you imitate us," whom’ their hands are more imme- 
diately lifttM *fo strike ? will ye await their fury, 
and defy it ? F<& me; you -nny make me fall be- 

neath their knife but I /.(hall never fail at their 

'i&t.: . 

The coihwge of Ojreman supported the conven- 
tion : they rejected the bloody petition by the or- ' 
dcr of the day\ 

The» gallenes^gid petitionaries threw out 1 their 
curses on the majority! who, ^ifter having braved 
them, wcAild nave instahtjy vvitfbfyawn themselves 
from the scene. All deliberation interrupted* j 
during two hom- s q£ ^mult. deputies 

sought, .but coulcTnot find, an outlet far escape : 
the armed brigands had beset tho doors on ^very 
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bide. TKhey re-enteikd : a melancholy calm sue- chaj». 
ceedefc jne agitationl Barrere mounted the tri- xxvl1 ’ 
bune,. and proposed,^ the name of the committee 
of pddrlic safety, that «e accused deputies should 
be suspended from theinpowers; a proposal which, 
while it joined to soften the terms of proscription, 

, could. ^fot but affect the Girondists with a cruel 
sensation ; for, When Louis came as a suppliant, 
and remained a captive, in the legislative assembly, 
when his palace was destroyed, and his defenders 
put to death, he tco was only suspended from his 
powers. Barrere aleo demanded of the Girondists 
their voluntary dismission. Many of them were 
absent y four, only submitted. Barbaroux resisted. 

‘ You see,’ said he to his enemies, * I make no 
sacrifice to your hatred of my duty and my ho- 
nour. Will you have the generosity to be con- 
tented with one victim ? Behold he is offered, to 
you : shed my blood, and let it be a sacrifice for 
could not continue his speech : he was 
torn dowh'from the tribune. Languinais sprung 
up in his place. Legendre, who was then a fana- 
tic, the follower of Danton, and even Marat ; Le- 
gendre, Who pftorjvards opened his heiSrt to hu- 
mane sentiments, had’ the brutality to lay hands on 
Languinais, and to throw hyn do;vn ; but he could 
not alter the courage, nor _evob the stjrenity, of 
this man of .worth, who* sfiljpmade his .voice b° 
heard. ‘ The ancients,’ ^KP'Languimds, * when 
■ they prepared a sacrifice, crowned th^r victim with 
flowers and with fillets ; but yoUj/inore cruel in 
jour .sacrifices, you strike with dishonourable Jjlows; 
you insult the victim, who m;.kes no effort to steal 
away from your Jcmt'eT"*’ The effect of ihese elo- 
quent words sisdneed the murderers for a moment ; 
they ’listerjfst,,,. without da ring ., to interrupt him, 
while thg impressive oratoi^deflSunced on them 
the very) vengeance that would fall on. themselves 
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chap. , f or the accomplishment of thjsir present (friyunph ; 
while he prophecied their future dissensions, and 

1793. the horror that would cleavy to their names. £ /fhe 
day will corned said he,J when yc-l^wilf" have 
made such a league with atrocity, that ^it will pos- 
sess you in spite of yourselves.* He hacfjnot yet 
ceased to speak, when a part of ,his predictibn ap- 
peared to be fulfilled, and a slight incident reveal- 
ed the seeds of discord, which were already sown 
among the jacobins. Lacroix, the friend of Dan- 
ton, entered the assembly, with , looks of fury and 
agitation : he had been insulfea and thVcatencd by 
the brigands around the assembly, who had not re- 
spected, in his- person, one of the ‘habitual and 
celebrated speakers in the mountain. Danton took 
the injury of his friend as a personal insult. The 
jacobins were turbulent and divided ; nor did it 
seeln certain that the commune of Paris would 
ewn ‘allegiance to the mountain.* While theywere 
doubting, examining, and bellying, D freried 
out, ‘ Let the convention go out in a body, anti 
present itself to those armed men, that it may be 
assured of their- dispositions. This proposal \v.is 
adopted . it pfiered aTay of hope to the forlorn d - 
puties ; but, v ac their first step, every thing threatened 
them with new daggers; The savages of the moun- 
tain would not adorn the m into their ranks, and only 
“appeared m-ound the^,like an escort conducting 
them to ex^ution. ^‘hen they came to an out - 
let, Henriot/Syith hisf aids-de-camp, aud several 
members of th\com mine, supported by a triple 
row of* bayonets akd pikes, shut up the passage.* 
The decree of the coTh'cntion^uys read. £ Return,’ 
said the Revolutionary general, ^ return to thy 
post;’ dart st thou give laws to rl^e insnrgei.^ 
people?* Then^tljgaBJjj^ to thearuTm^, ‘ Can- 

1 J hou aud thee formed part ot the langvage introduced hj, 
repubd* ni8. * 
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Honee$6,\£aid he, 4 tc\ your post ; citizens, to your chap. 
arms.’** .Cai^om, leaded with grape-shot, were. , xy vlL 
then pointed against fte convention Several of 1793. 
the jacobin deputies criWhed down, in barbarous 
jest, as" if "the) had drdMcd a discharge. Marat 
qnbraccc^fienriot, and tha. k-d him, in the name 
• of his 'Country. The monster ttas heard urghg, 
on all sides, 4 Comrades, no fuint-hearredncos; n 1 
not your posts till they are given up to vou.‘ 
crowd of the convention tried an ouill at two 
other passages, but Verc twice repaid d ; v r Hl. Ma- 
fat presented himself at the he'.d of 200 wretches, 
j ready to commence assassination at his signal. 4 I 
command you/ said he to the convention, 4 in die 
name of the people ; I command you to re-ent r, 
to deliberate, and olxyd The nw inbers .then re- 
entered. A nnn who, though a mom ier of guilt, 
by his infirmities seemed only an olj*ct oi pty, 
Oouthon, with a ca^n voice and a ghastly miei?, ad- 
dreSs^d.them on theip return. 4 Wei!/ said he, 
rf my colleagues, you may see yourselves, that the 
convention is perfectly free. The horror of the 
people is only expressed against its unfoithiul man- 
datories; but we arc cncirdcd by 'all their affec- 
tion and respect. Why, then, do we ?**lay to obey 
our own consciences, as wuH as their wishes? I 
demand that Langulnais, V'tTjjt.iaud, Orensonne, 

Le Hardi, Gaudct, Petion^IidB an, liirmieati^ Vti- 
lazc, Gormaire, Bc^lrand,|£tordien, JCervelegan, ' 

' Mollevaux,Bergoicn, BarbayVux, LiAm,Bu7ot, La- 
(jource, Kahut, Brissot, Sallice, Ch/mbon, Gorsas, 
.JGrairgeneuvc, Lesage, Vigot, Louvet, andtllenry 
Lariviere, be put in a sta te of arrertation in their 
Own houses. 1 ’ho greater part of the (•invention 
refusal to act" "a parttn this pro^cvipdnu, pro- ■ 

'tested agajost us violc iuj Notes. The 
jacobins yfose. escorted by j-onnTo 1 their MO'Uitc*' : . 
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chap, the decree was passed, and the sitting of /th$ con- 
vention was Aised. The calm which rejglfed in 
1793. Paris, during the after pmt of tins day, dis- 
guised its hotrible consequences in the ^yes of 
the vulgar ; anti, during Several succeeding days, 
the jacobins seemed to be rather intos&jtted with 
their triumph, than desirous of covering st witn 
blood. But hitherto that triumph was confined to 
Paris, and it was necessary to submit all France to its 
consequences. While they raised a thousand scaf- 
folds in their imagination, they lsvpt the apparatus of 
them concealed. They waited till there should re- 
main not a single enemy in arms to avenge their 
past enormities, or to anticipate those which were 
to come. Three months were employed in the 
formation of dreadful plans, and the celebration 
of indecent fetes, to consolidate this victory, and 
to rally round them all the basest of the lower 
orders. 

1 he decree of the convention, as we haye^en, 
had ordained the arrested Girondists to^ 5 eguarded 
in their own houses. Some of them thought of 
escape and concealment ; others of them saw this 
first act .Of rigour exercised upon .them without 
fear : but «c r few days revealed to them sufficient 
< ause of alarm ; and n t iany sought an escape, when 
ii was toq, late, byVporrupting their guards, or else 
uiidained^to owe t^-’ir preservation, to enemies. 
Fro long ti.2 exanipk yf the fugitives gave a pre- 
t \*r for conaycting ifyse who remained to prison. * 
Among the fugitives, it is with satisfaction that 
one fiyds the name of I.anguinais, who escaped 
to Caen, and raised the standard of insurrection, 
for the' purpose of avenging" and delivering the 
convention. General FelixjWimpftn, who had so 
ably defended 'fhio avill£^ gdiiist the Prussians, and ' 
who commandeoh'ff llieu pai tineyt of 'Calvaslos, 
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received^ttje proscribe^ deputies, and made a com- chap. 
inon caufeff with them. ’ ‘Three commissaries of the , x * vlfl 
convention presented themselves, to kitimidale his i^nT 
prepararimis ? but he fol^wcd the example of La 
layette and JJumouricr, and arrested them. He 
ncgociat^with the neighbouring departments, and 
deceived many protestations, but very little suc- 
cour. The city of Romm refused to associate 
with the league, to which its single accession could 
have given consistency. Unhappily the royalists 
and Girondists mutually thought.it a crime to co- 
alesce ; so that the chain of the insurgent depart- 
ments was broken by the movement of the royal- 
ists, who had now spread themselves’ from Poitou 
over Brittany. 

Thi'ee important cities, Nantes, Brest, and L’O- 
rient, animated by their h »ve of liberty and their hoi;- 
.for of anarchy, were attached to the- cause of the 
*Gic^pdists ; but found all their elforts unavailing, 
l^ecause^he two latter ccmld not communicate their 
spirit to the adjacent countries, and Nantes was 
besieged by the catholic and royal army. Though 
determined to resist the rojjilists, the people of 
Names would receive i>o assistance from the ja- 
cobins, but had the generosity to declare for the 
unfortunate republicans. * • 

Paris, in the meantime, submitting to the yoke of. 
its new masters; imitated theibNest homage which 
‘ Rome ever rendered to its mosl&dious tyrants ; and*, 
in the general degradation of pYolic spi;.it, and pros- 
titution of the arts, raised monuments in every 
quarter to represent the triumph of the mountain. 

In the midst of these d:*g*aceful scenes, an alarm 
was spread (on the II th of July), that Marat had 
been assassinated ; and a^aut.'ul young woman, 
who did not deny the deei^fe^xv^d in having- 
rid thj? wo’jW of at monster, was brought to t ri 
'eruj jnildic execution. This was Charlotte Cord'/fi 
/VnLlL • Hh 
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tfiAP. the daughter, of an ancient dhd honourable family 
in Caen, who, after the reception of thiproscrib- 
i 79 j. ed deputies ip. that city, aim the atrocities of the 
jacobins, whitfi she beheld in every' quarter, had 
conceived the design or delivering 'her country 
from oppression, by striking at thaf'ipdividiial, 
whom she believed, in the simplicity of he’r heart* 
the sole leader and life of the jacobins. In her 
private life, she had been distinguished by all the 
amiable virtues of her sex ; and, mistaken as she 
was, as to the importance of 'this sacrifice, yet, by 
delivering the world of Marat, she gave an instance 
of self-devotion, which well entitled her to assurii'* 
the pride of a heroine in her last moments. 3 

The mountain was immediately busied with the 
apotheosis of Marat : his hideous image polluted 
all. the public places; and soon after, in all the 
cities and villages of France, mounds of earth, coi 
• vercd with turf, were piled up, as hallowed . em- 
blems of the mountain. At all these praattCal so- 
lemnities of the jacobins, the youth of both sexes 
were constrained, by the dread of vengeance sus- 
. pended over the heads of their parents, to come 
and throw flowers on the /omb of that monster, 
who had toolly preached the necessity of cutting 
off 200,000 heads. ‘The death of Marat served as 
a pr tacit for arresting many of those who were on 
the lists' .of the pro* ’rfbed, 
deinriation* of thos&^to ha 
hands of their cnemjes. 

j During her tiial, she struck with these words.—* Adieu, *ny 
the spectators by the modesty and dear lather- I pray you to forget 
simplicity of her manners, the firm- me, or rather to rejoice jt my lot ; 
nessof her countenance, and the pur* -^■►the cause ul it is glorious. 1 
and pr&mpf; but contemptuous, en- embrace my sister, whom 1 love 
ergy, of hern plies to the judge^f v'tth my whole heart, as well as 
Before her death, she <l< ’vrryS# my other kindred. Re nr ember the 
letter to her lather, mhiclTS prrtaatr/ words of Cdrncille — 
all the filial afFectiono^rtaughtert * Tis guilt that makes tly shame, 
hut hrt athed all the pride and mag- and not the sc^.Told.' 
iiJft^uiityol a martyr. It concluded , •*£ 


and pressing for the con- 
d already fallen into the 
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Nearjf at the same j'ime, the chiefs of the moun- ■ chap. 
tain thought ,qf supporting their popularity, by .'xxvii. 
creating tl constitution ; a constitution, however, tJ w 
\ which they had promised, in their own iiearts, ne- 
ver to establish. They wished to give a reality to 
tl^pir tyranny, and a promise to democratical an- 
archy. The Girondists, before their fall, hdd been, 
in like manner, employed in fabricating a consti- 
tution, though with more sincerity. Condorcct, 
in the name of the committee, had presented the 
project of a constifutiop, such as the jacobins 
might have employed just as Well as that, which 
thCy invented, lleralt de Sechelles was employed 
in reducing the latter to a form, lie gave what 
was demanded, conceptions the most extravagant 
and anarchical ; and the mountain received and 
presented this code, as if it had been the gift of 
immortal wisdom, 'i hey submitted it for the ac- 
-etrpmnce of the people, that it might add to the , 
iksFi?i the proscribed such as had the imprudent 
frankness to refuse it ; and made the French na- 
tion swear to maintain it, while they had sworn in 
their Iiearts never to put it iu execution. 

Several deputies, who were “the known and faith- 
ful friends ot the Girondists, still continued in the 
convention, taking their places, with an honour- 
able constancy, on the right side of the hull, where 
the late proscription had left so many empty, seats ;• 
and tin ir presence served, evi^yet, to parry some- 
times the strokes oi tyranny A l Their number was 
.seventy-three. Many of them, some days after 
the c 2 ui of June, had signed a protest against the 
transactions of that da^. The circumstances oi 
ihe times perfectly well excused their not publish- 
ing this.protcst for the pi«ent ; but it remained 
deposited in thc*> .hands tj?eir number, 

Dupeim, who was arrest JQ after the trial of ,Char- 
1 tu ^ L j wrday. Tl\e protest was discovered in fp*'"' 
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possession, and the seventji-three deputies were 
arrested. . ^ 

The Girondists experience^, in the south, the same 
prompt anu hujniliating reverses. Of sevcim* depart- 
ments which embraced their cause, scarce seven or 
eight made any active efforts in their favour. The 
mountain dispatched commissaries, selected from 
its own bosom. These agents arrived before the 
insurgents had time to concert their measures : 
th w covered the land with assignats; they stifled 
the will of the people; they-armed the jacobins 
with tl\c sword of ‘extermination, peopled the pri- 
sons,* !and disposed of the scaffolds. 

The rich city of Marseilles declared for the Gi- 
rondists, and levied a small army. Lyons, which 
w r as also in a state of insurrection, and was pre- 
paring to support a siege, demanded assistance of 
the Marseillois. The army of the latter city 
ascended the banks of the Rhone, and entered 
Avignon. General Cartauv, however,* mot them, 
at the head of 2,000 jacobins, put them to the 
rout, received a great number of deserters, pur- 
sued the vanquished, and in a short time present- 
ed himself before Marseilles. -It was for soindtinu 1 
proposed, this place, to maintain a siege ; but 
a cry of distress and revolt was raised among the 
workmen, w T ho nude themselves masters of the 
dt\, and designed thcyi selves the ar-my of General 
Cartaux. * \ cngea/W then entered those devoted 
habitations : numhelV fell under the implacable ad- 
ministration oi the commissary Freron ; others fled 
to foulon. 

The jacobins had lon i£ opp ressed Toulon ; and 
indeed, in massacres, had surpassed the Septcm- 
brizers of Paris. Waited by the exaipple of 
Lyons, die ii^Ji al« tant^Xf Tu'dpu united to rid 
themselves of this domesfcc tyranny ; and, suficeed- 
in their enterprise, declared £or the Giro^vjsts ; 
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but ths/fate of the Marseillois too soon gave thcm^CMAp. 
a melaiAAoly* presage of their fate. The army of- xx vlr - 
CartauxVas approaching: the timidity and agi- 17 ^~ 
: tation dr the people, as,. well as tlv? approach of 
famine, gav£ but indifferent hopes of defence ; and 
the j 1 cobins among themselves threaten' d them, 

•even in their chains. While Toulon was in these 
desperate circumstances, Lord IL od pivtcnfc d Inm- 
self in their harbour.. He olfved them the a'- i st- 
ance of two powerful squadi\>ns lor their ' Lienee 
against the jacobips*, and the gua' antec ol two 
ci^'wns for the restoration of the city and jle *l to 
the kin" of France, in the euiit ol a pen-jal 
peace. Toulon Submitted to the* British arms on 
these conditions. From the people of Board *aux 
the Girondists expected the most courageous ef- 
forts; but it was in vain that its governor and 
% principal inhabitants devoted theuioejves to this uh- 
f^unat'' cause. A scarcity rag* d in the plSce ;• 

£i7\d tliQ.-jircobins, whet lound means to persuade 
the people, that they alone could pi event them 
from starving, obtained posocssion of the city . 

Tallien was immediately dispatched by the con- 
vention, with •the - previous" •instructions,* which 
the committee of public safety usually gave to the 
inhabitants. Thus ended me .civil war of the Gi- 
rondists. • 

During these events, the bravery of the Yen- 
dean royalists had met witif- 4 a dilfereftt fortuity : 
they had been victorious in alffhcir excursions; they 
had drawn after them the inhabitants ol the coun- 
try, and terrified those of the cities, from* Eng- 


land they had hitherto w^ivtd but small assistance; 
considerable reinforcements, however, had been of- 
fered, if they could m akAt hrnigcl ves masters of any 
, port which coilfcH'avouf Itrr coifummications. For 
the Attainment of this object, the royalists immediate r 
« Iv/ffitlc an effort »upon Nantes. Lvery thing '■ iff 
* * ir h * 
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( hap. to favour this Attack : the city had refuseV! to ac- 
J ' xvir * knowledge the authority of the convcntidj# ; it had 
, 7 ’ 3< “ already lost t^he .flower of its youth in/civil war, 
and it was not,fortified ; \yhilc, on- the othyr hand, 
the royal army had never before been §o numerous 
or so bold. <■ 

But Mantes, cVen in these circumstances, suc- 
cessfully opposed all the heroism and ability of the 
Vcndcans, with the courage which despair sup- 
plied. The Vcndeans could, ,by no eft'orts, sup- 
ply their fatal want of artillery ; and they were 
driven, from before the place, with the* loss or sOrfie 
thousand?. 

Fifty thousand new troops arrived soon after 
from Paris, who had sworn to exterminate the re- 
mainder of the Vendean army : they were, in ge- 
neral, composed of those brigands, who had be- 
sieged the convention on the 2 d of June, and wei o 
. commanded by men well worthy of such a ban- 
ditti. 4 Their chief successes were confineci/tO 
conflagration and pillage. Such, indeed, was their 
impolitic cruelty, that they were observed to drive 
more partisans to the side, of the rojalists, than 
they brought combatants jo 'oppose them. 'But 
the cour„g-j of this jacobin army v as as deficient 
as their conduct : they brought along with them 
two fine* parks of artillery, which the valour of the 
Vipdeans forced out of their hands, in combats, 
where frequently the royalists had no weapons but 
sticks. It was the ^custom of the Vcndeans, on 
the first appearance of the enemy’s cannons, to 
di\id« into small bodies of ten or twelve, allotting 
to each the charge of y pm ring a single 'piece : 
they threw themselves on the ground when they 
saw the match applied, to )hc cannon ; then., start- 
ing up when «t w'as d^criajgccr, -viiey would rush 

' •• \ 

4 'I heir leaders were, Santcrre, Robigr.ol, and Rouserf/^s % * 
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oil with^uch resolution, that the republicans sel- chat\ 
dom waited fat their closer approach. On all oc- XXVII ‘ 
casions, the fanaticisin of religion overcame that ,- 9Jl 
of liberty^ because il was more sincere ; yet, after 
those prodigies of valoiif ; after beating* on the 
memorable field of Montaigne, 40,000 of the con- 
•ventional troops, with only 5,OOOhalf-armfcd men ; 
after a series of victories, as great as those which 
have sometimes xkeided the fate of Europe, the 
chiefs of La Vendee found, that they were invin- 
cible only on their' »owp soil, and that victory it- 
self could only enable them to sustain a defensive 
Warfare. ’ . 

I 

The same disgraces acconipatyn.1 the republican 
arms at the loot of the Pyrennees. A Spanish 
army having pemtrated, b) ways that were deem- 
ed impracticable, as far as Bellcgardc, had taken 
that important fortress ; anil, forcing their way 
through a great pgrt of the department of. the 
Eastern JLfyrennees, made themselves masters of 
thelfarbour of Collioure. 

On the side of the Alps, similar disasters befel 
the republic. General Kellcrman had been re- 
called from Savoy,, with a considerable portion.of 
his army, and forced to march against, the Lyon- 
ose. The Savoyard troops began to re-enter their 
native territory, although their progress, was not 
so rapid, as their retreat lyul formerly been. 

On the northern, side of France, the coaTilion 
obtained such successes, as carried terror to Paris 
itself; and renewed the same alarms which the 
first approach of the Prussians had excited. The 
progress of the prince^ of Cobourg, had been ar- 
rested before Condo ; \m*t a blockade of lour 
months had exhausted! the provisions of the gar- 
rison, and thr'ftjiiTiTndyM prisoners of war. Va- 
lenrieniyts was. the n/xt important strong-hold 
the allies .wrested from Fiance, -in spite <d- a 
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rn wi- resolute defence, and a situation, fortifieey by all 
xxvn.. 1 the genius of Vauban. The siege /if tlje latter 
, place was preceded Ly one of the most humiliat- 
ing defeats which the French sustained during the 
war. DampieVre remained on the uikiisive at? 
Lamars, only as long as was absolutely neces- 
sary to repair the di cipline and strength of his. 
army ; but knowing the genius hi his countrymen 
to be better suited for active than passive uaifare, 
he proceeded to make a diversion in favour of 
Conde, before it had yet surrendered ; and attack- 
ed the allies at Oimerain. The Fivnuh were here 
repubyd with the 1- ss of many m<n, and a great 
portion of their artillery. Still, however, they 
were resolved to act on the offensive : their troops 
sallied out of Lisle ; and their main body advanced 
May 8. from the camp of Lamars. The troops of General 
Clairfait, of Prince Cobourg, and of the Prussians, 
occupying a formidable line of posts along the 
‘camp of b'. Amand, the village of Rcisnjs, andTiw 
abbey of Vicogne, were assaulted with the greatest 
fury j and would have probably been carried, had 
not the arrival of the duke of York, with the Eng- 
’ lish an«J Hanoverians-, turned .the .fortune of' the 
day. Their 1 share in the action reflected no small 
honour on the English arms. The Coldstream ar- 
rived at p critical myment, when the Erench were 
advancing towards the great road in. front of the 
. allies, and ljad nearly commanded it by the fire of 
their cannon. The ‘Coldstream, with an intre- 
pidity worthy of their country, made a charge, 
with fixed bayonets, which tinned the foremost 
line of the Erench. The gallantry of all . the 
British- wdjo were engageC"was distinguished in a 
similar manner. The aVtion cost the Erench 
4,000 men, agd the leader, *I)am- - 

pierre, who died of his wounds op the following 
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day,- Jiving the command of the* army to General 
La Marche.*. 

The allies were nojv enabled to become the as- ' 
sailamg; and preparations were inside, on the 23 d , 
to attempt die camp of Famars, as well as- the whole 
lines of the French, from Orchies to Maubeuge. 
Sixteen battalions of English anil Hanoverians, and 
a chosen Lody of Austjian iniantry, were put in 
the front of this attack. The enemy retreated 
a-cross the Ronelle before the column of his rojal 
highness, and afterwards behind the village of Fa- 
mars. r lltcir greatest resistance was experienced 
at another point of attack, which was assigned to 
General Cl air fait, at the head of a strong column 
of impel ialists. This was on the heights of An- 
zain, where the Austrians at last prevailed ; while 
the English and Hanoverians possessed themsehes 
of the camp of Famars. A position was thus 'se- 
cured to the allies* which over-looked Yalefidcn- 
mes, which was now besieged. The route of the 
French had been complete; and a great pait of 
their artillery, and mag^incs, Ell into the hands 
of the victors. 

In this perilous* st;itc of* his arin^, La Marche 
resigned; and the comention re-cailcd Ciiatine 
from the army of the Rhine, .to repair th- ir fallen 
fortunes in the north. He accepted tilt danger- 
ous trust ; although the disordeis which- lx.now 
witnessed much exceeded his expedatiors : ^ he 
thought to struggle with his evil fortune, by study- 
ing the resources of that military circumspection, 
which applies to cases nearly desperate : he took 
post at the camp of C£pS£r,jaf such a distance lrom 
the enemy, as betrayed all his fears. *1 he com- 
mittee; of public safety, wrote to him in these ’ 
words, 6 ddita^YdilwSennes, or <your head shall 
be* Xfre^erfeit.’. Custirie replied, that the army 
which had beenjiriven from protecting Valtncien- 
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rnAP. ries, could never be expected to raise theVsiege 
xxvtt ' . * You would save,* said he, * Valenciennes, and I 
T793. would save Franco. Take my life, or respect my 
duties.’ The si&gc of Valenciennes was continued, 
till a considerable part of the town wqs reduced 
to ashes. , On the 26 th of July, General Ferrand ^ 
surrendered the city to the duke of York, who 
took possession of it in the name of the emperor of 
Germany. 

Soon after, the camp of Ctesaj- was forced, after 
a hard engagement ; and the French were driven, 
from tlkeir entrenchments, behind tlfe Scheldt. 
Custinfc was re-called to Paris, where he vainly' 
trusted to find protection in his fidelity, and his 
innocence, from the bloody judgments of the revo- 
lutionary tribunal. 

Meanwhile, the king of Prussia had repaired the 
ignominy of his last campaign. After the unex- 
pected attack, which had put him in possession 
Frankfort, he had besieged Mentz, and tke. fort of 
Cassel, of which Custine had made an ablc*"de- 
fence. The manner in which this commander 
. suddenly raised the siege of Mentz, one of the 
most important fortresses of. Europe,- is regarded 
as one of the happiest of his military achieve- 
ments. Alexander Beauharnois, who succeeded 
Custine ih commanding the army of the Rhine, 
made art effort to succour the besieged : he had 
already gained some signal advantages, and was ad- 
vancing, with the happjest prospects, when he learn- 
ed that they had been obliged to surrender. A most 
formicfeble artillery was found in the place'; the 
garrison were allowed to return to France, oil con- 
dition of ‘not serving against the allies. In his 
eagerness to obtain a surrender, the 1 king o£ Prus- 
sia thus permitted an armybf men to re- ’ 

enter France, and to carry* on the • w ar agati/st the 
Vendeans, whose efforts were, in< truth, more n> - 
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porta# in the cause of the coalition,, than those of 
any of the allies. 

; While the republic was thus a prey to internal 
distractions, the capture of Valenciennes, and the 
forced retj*eat of the wreck of the French army, 
s from under the protection of C'ambray, seemed to 
offer the fairest hopes to the allies. While so im- 
posing a mass as their united forces kept together, 
nothing could withstand its efforts ; it was only by 
division that it could be over-come. But the allied 
courts entertaining' separate views of aggrandize- 
ment, agreed to separate their* forces: the Austri- 
ans undertook the .dege of Quesnoy ; the duke of 
York, at the head of the Knglish troops, and a 
body of Dutch and Hanoverians, advanced^ and oc- 
cupied a camp in the neighbourhood of ivl onin ; a 
most fatal tra in the history. oi the war. No soon- 
er were ihe French apprized of this intended dis- 
persion, than they* determined to resume ofl*nd\*e 
operations. Taking Advantage of the inactivity of 
the Prussians after the conquest of Mentz, they 
made drafts from the army of the Rhine and Mo- 
st lie, while new levies were embodied and discip-. 
lined ; and a gcndraL, whose reputation was high, 

1 hough his end was unfortunate, 5 uas*phu\d Vt the 
head of the army of the* north, with orders to 
leave the enemy no rest, but to wear* them out 
with reiterated attacks. 

'J ho Trench having attacked I'ancclles, ajiost 
lately taken, and occupied, by the hereditary prince 
\jf Orange, the Dutch troops were, at first, repuls- 
ed b’w their ardour and numbers; but the* British 
troops immediately mashing to the reiqvory oi 
the place, advanced uqdcr a heavy fire ‘from a re- 
doubt of uncommon strength, which defenddd the 
tillage of LintHte; ; "and, after discharging a few 
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.rounds of musketry, carried the works by thf bay- 
onet. In this display of British soldiership, it was 
ascertained, by. the concurring testimony of French 
prisoners, that tihe enemy’s post was defended by ^ 
5, (XX) men, while the assailants did not amount to 
half of thjt number. * , 

On the W*, the duke of York proceeded to at- 
tack the camp of Ghivelde ; and brought his be- 
sieging army to approach the town of Dunkirk. 
The enemy abandoned the camp to him ; and he 
was almost immediately enabled 1 tp take the ground, 
which it was his intention to '-Occupy* during the 
siege, leaving. Field-marshal- Freytag, with a cover- 
ing army of 1 '2,000 Hanoverians, to over-awe the 
garrisoF of Bergues and the camp of Mount Cassel. 
On the' 24 ,h , his royal highness attacked ' the 
French, and drove them, with considerable slaugh- 
ter, into the town. But the siege, which began 
with ‘these prosperous symptoms, soon wore a vgjv 
different appearance. The 'arrival of the heavy 
artillery was too long delayed ; and the naval force, 
which was to have co-operated with the army, did 
not sail in time to perform .any essential service. 
During tlicsq tardy operations, ill which two weeks 
way consumed, the French government had put 
in l'equisition* every species of vehicle, and collect- 
ed from hll the garrisons in the north, such an 
enormous mass of soldiery, that the Covering army 
of If reytag \^as attacked ; and,, after successive re- 
pulses of the enemy, w.as at last over-powered by 
superior numbers. In this retreat, his royal high - - 
ness Prince Adolphus and the Field-irtkrshal- 
Freytag were for a sbost time in the possession 
of the enelny. From this, situation they w'ere re- 
lieved by General Walmoden, wh<5 immediately ^ 
attacked the viKage of R cxpoUe,’ frr^vhich his roy 1 
highness was prisoner, and over-ptnvey TYfi'e ene- 
my with great slaughter. The duke if York now 
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found, himself obliged to raise the siege. The mi- . chap. 
litary chest was saved ; but the heavy artillery, and XXVI1 ; 
a .large quantity of ammunition,- w.§rc necessarily , 79J . 
abandoned. • . 

Thus enjded the fatal attempt upon 'Dunkirk. 

But though victory had deserted the Briysh stand- 
ard, she seemed faithful, for a time, to that of Aus- 
tria. Quesnoy was taken by the allies, and the 
garrison made prisoners of war. The French were 
defeated at Billers-en-couchce ; and the prince de 
Cobourg, having pissed the Sambre, drove all the 
detached bddies frfVthe enemy into the intrenched 
camp of Maubeuge, and invested both - the’ camp 
and the fortress ; while Cambray- and Bouchain 
were successively menaced by Marshal Cla-lrfait. 

The French army of the Rhine experienced a 
still greater disaster ; and the duke of Brunswick, 
by a skilful campaign, redeemed the memory of 
the former losses which had been so fatal to his 
reputation. An Austrian army, under General 
Wurinser, acted in concert with him. The French 
opposed to 80,000 of those warlike and fine troops 
of the allies, an army about the ■ same size ; but 
fortified by theJines of Wissemburgj and Laut'er- 
burg, so famous for being the scene of' wNr in 
the preceding century. Landau was investeiNby 
Wurinser; and, on the 13 th of October, those 
formidable lines were attacked by the allies, in six 
columns. They carried all the redoubts, in fpnt 
of the French camps, by assault, and seized twenty- 
nine pieces of artillery ; had not a fog unfortunate- 
ly risi^i, the greater part of the French must have 
been* taken, or cut to pieg£& 

The tide of success tjius continued t<3 ebb and 
flow op both »sides ,of the belligerents. But im- 
portant and political "Causes finally* fixed the for- 
‘tuiitj^jiam* enemies, aifd put the numbers and ef- 
forts *f tho^f armies b’eyond the reach of competi- 
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chap. tion. Of the fiv3 tyrants, who, as masters \>f the 
. x ^ m . committee of public safety, governed, jthe conven- 
179 J. tion and all Fnyice, Roberspjerre, Billaud Varen- 

• nes, Collot D’fclerbois, S'. Just, and Couthon, 
not one had military knowledge, or the genius to 
acquire it. Their conscious ignorance on the sub ? 
ject, however, saved* them from the faults of pro- ** 
sumption: they divided their power, reserving to 
themselves only the sup Tintendance of massacres; 
and confided all the military part # to Carnot, whose 
science in the art of war liurope has too severely 
felt. TJjiey appointed him iheir^Cvlloague, in the 
committee of public safety, though he was not their • 
similar in guilt; they respected his- talents, for 
their own sakes, and wished to second his efforts, 
by all the resources which their unbounded tyr m- 
ny could so well a [ford to lavish at his feet. Far 
from being distressed, like other war-ministers, by 
scanty supplies, Carnot was onjy embarrassed by 
their profusion. The constituent assembly had" 
made Trance a military people ; for, in the first 
cMtliiraV n of liberty, every man had declared his 

# willingness to carry arm-; as y i soldier. The com- 
mittee of p;y> ( ic s:if 'tv .v- »ii^ taught the FrenSii, 
tha . tfi.s" eng yrj a.-nt, e' .V reeled in levkj uni' 

Le fnhilled / •. .iLoi. •We have seen the /y 
300; N h *S_\i announced the declaration of the 
war that levy. ir. *i;c course of ihe prjsent 
year, inn e.e f i\ j j :'» 4 ),u(K> ; .and tiu requisition 
was made fr%-m die Jlov/er of the French yomh, 
f.oui ei 0 hteeirlo twenty. five years of age. 

Incredible as it u ■■ !/ seem, the horribly law 
against the su.pcvteu £xjlitjted the execution of 
this icv/-ii**mass. The youtu of those families who 
Were exposed to summon saw^im other mejns of 
saving their parents, r s iau by repairing to the repub - ~ 
liv.an banners. While thc;y» fought and die ^ 

frontiers, the) had, at least, the ctpisol-f .ion to be- 
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lieve^that their sufferings had saved those, who b^p. 
were *m®st 4 ^r to them, from destruction ; and 
>tl)Sy cherished this ftfepe, at a moment when per- 1793. 
haps those relations were conducted to the scaf- 
fold. *$ut 'illusions of hope, as well as of fear, 
become moitivei to submission ; they were pro mis- < 

\d a prompt return, and' an easy* victory ; and, for 
a while, were permitted to be commanded by offi- 
cers of their own election } but, on coming to the 
frontiers, those officers were deprived of their 
ranks, and their battalions indiscriminately mingled 
with the troops dWie line. ’ . 

For the suppo/t of. those, enormous, numbers, 
the revolutionary governmentlsent forth their three 
scourges Mver the country ; the requisition, the 
law of maximum, and the guillotine. The .country 
was laid bare by their ravages ; but it durst not 
complain. At this period, it was remarkable th’at 
the very terror which drove the people to coftceal 
the* remains, of their wealth, became a source of 


credit and aggrandisement to the government. 
Men were afraid to circulate gold, lest it should 
betray their riches, every one buried his coin ; and 


the ^assignats, vjjiich were shbwercd'o^t in -billions, 
wer easier several months, on a par- witiT^hard 
money. ♦ * V 


The committee of public safety 'sent •commis- 
sioners of the convention along with the • arijues, 
who had the power:} of Efe and death,' of 'displac- 


ing and provisionally appointing the generals, and 
.who, in x short, carried the 'firman of the French 


divan -m their authority. Many of them were un- 
profitable agents, who on ly d evoted men of gerfius 
to the scaffold ; while others had the merit 'to dis- 
tinguish and promote those commanders who ne- 
*er flattered them, and who even sometimes dc- 
ficfnshaBfc The. genius Carnot \yas sit^Ji, that, 
with all tmltfauItSjOf the commissaries, <hey skeined 
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«hap. still to be his servants ; and did ' not thwart the 
XXV1> ' , Vast plans of the campaign wb : ch hc*had °chalked 
i 7 93 . out. A revolution was acWrtiplisHed in the wlVoio 
• art of war. Tfee German tactics bad employed 
men as rfiachines ; the French tactics, tufnea to 
'advantage^, even the temerity of undisciplined men 
and' rendered their infantry the, most formidable 
in. Europe. For a long time, even during the 
whole course of the war, the Austrian cavalry pre- 
served *its superiority^ but experience has shewn, 
that cavalry are, by far, the- leait important part of 
an arrnyi The French artillery* n vas tendered in- 
vincible, by the genii’s of its engineers, that body 
of distinguished* nJ&nJ'who seemed Jlone to be spar- 
cd for their couriTy in the universal proscription 
of merit; 

Such was the mighty system of war which 
France had now organized, by which she gained 
all her victories in the campaign of 1 793, and re- 
trieved the losses which she* sustained by the tri- 
umphs of Brunswick towards the conclusion of 
the year. 

After forcing - the lines of - Lauterburg and Wis- 
senburg^ the allies Committed* se*cml faults.- by 
whi/h tney forfeited the fruits of these vhfories. 
They advanced too impetuously to Strasburg, with 
small divisions of their army, wlhich were succes- 
sively biat. As the wintefr approached, they seem- 
ed fatigued, and relaxed in their operations : they 
blockaded Land - hi, anyl made themselves masters of 
fort Vaeban ; after which, it was scarcely doubted 
that l.hndau, through scarcity of provisionsj^would 
be Obliged :o yield to thftjjumerous forces of theking 
of f’nissia: But the French armies of the Rhine and 
MosWlJe were powerfully reinforced. “Two generals, .. 
.lately sprang from the ranks, seemed to be givyf’. 
for the preservation pf t^if-ir country ; were 
.IlocM andT'^egru. The prou>ption ! bf bo*h had 
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bfeen equally sudden. The first toed his fortune .. 
■ to that impetuous and electric promptitude, which 
•ea/Vell confornted to^tfa^genius of Ffencff soldiers. 
Thither had already reduced $€ new system 
of tff scientific calculations, which dedded 
the rat&ja£.the-dext campaign. It was in the midst> 
• m winter that the French renevffed their offensive 
operations. The.'duke of Brqpswick was totally- 
defeated at Griesberg. Hoche pursued them with 
his usual activity, jtnd cut them off from ^heir in- 
tended project of forjning a junction with the Aus- 
trijps, who conti|f&^d*. under. Whrmser, guarding 
their conquests - on the lines of Lauter ana 
. Weissigj. ""One/ more those! infoMjanf pdsfs be- 
came a skene jfejF conflict j the french attacked 
them, to retrieve all the honour and atjjvantage^ 
they had then? lost. Dessaix* wfio commanded tfyf 
advanced, guard of Pkhegru,; was* the first who 
entered them. The Prussians were then totally* 
grouted out of Alsace ; »and the French triumphant- 
"ly entered the Palatinate. 

During* these events, Jourdain, finding himself 
at liberty to assume offensive ^operations, sent de- 
tachments intfifaaaritiirve Flanders, whf took^itfs- 
se^siorhc£Ji55e/wick and Menin, Advanced to'finnes 
and Nieuport, and even threatenlcQOsten^. l«.s 
arrival of Sir, .Charles Gre^jjt this last place, wit 
a considerable ar^iame^, which had*be^p-<tegfmedi 
for tl^e "West indies, for th^ jresg nt jcffitipajga » 

contribKed nmvetheKethejrbM^*^" } v 
. On hecown element, Britain began 4ite war 
jwth si^wl suc&s* In the West Indies, ttadJjJ- " 
of Tobago was captured ,Jfy British squpd 
under Admiral Laforey, about? the-b^fonW^f 
^pril. for wee yearf past/ the P$i»G 
i frudst <i feflj arricularfy SVDod}iilgo,*hadVLiffered ,< 
Sp of*revolutt4pWj| harMrtS-ojflfrarin/’ 
m retaliat«d%u-baijtied)etw , eea a rat%^4slave\nd 
'%>L IV 
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...of tyrants. The whole landholders, though dll 
j Vkjed aiejong themselves, we#fc in geoerah attached ' 
to the cadse of monarchjw^nd tKfeir principal; dtf> 
ference of, option was, whether th$. island jak^ld 
bfe ceded ’to Britain or to Spain, as a refuge <rom 
•fiie insurrections' of the blacks andpeopA? .3f cp- 
' tour, ,T*e appearance of a smajl British squadrofi 
from Jamaica, with a few troops on board, Accat- 
«ione<f a partial determination in favour -of Britain. 
Comtfijadknj&JEord /who commanded our armament, 
having lantied at Fort Jeremip, .the inhabitants re- 
ceived him as thlir deliverer^ hoisted the Eng- 
lish colours on theii fort. • Sailing from ^lenfic to 
Cape *<Iicltolj}sthfelr' and Grand Anse, the British 
were received wVfh equal favour ^:id 'a coast of 
..fifty leagues in extent submitted to their protec- 
tion, ‘though the mte«6r of the island still remain- 
ed ? dreadful scene of dlobrder and , devastation. 
•The small islands of S'. Pierre and Miquelon, on 
the coast of Newfoundland^ surrendered to a smaH*^ 
invading force, under General Ogilvie An at- 
tempt which we mafie on Martinique did not meet 
with the same succ&p, our -troops being obliged to 
ramtark, i-fter having landed. *eun the .EaA In- 
dues, thcTomfiratitins of, Chandernigt»v s c,^*warical, 
«anam t ’-antf,Bohafcherry, surrendered to the Brk 
t«h arms. <. * * 


. END'OF TilE SECOND VOEbw/ 
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